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Your printing benefits constantly from the care with which Champion has developed its 
group of 7500 papermakers. This Company has spent fifty-four years building its organi- 
zation, three great mills, and a world-wide recognition of Champion excellence. Craftsmen 
join with research engineers and management in the most exacting manufacturing con- 
trol, maintenance of uniformly high quality, improvement of popular papers and creation 
of new. All the skills of these people, all the facilities and resources cf Champion, are 
directed to producing superior papers for letterpress and offset printing. Paper is as good 


as the skill and efficiency of the men and women who make it. Champion knows how! 


THE Chauy Z Viper AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 





NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO 


District Sales Offices 























The Elrod 





An Elrod machine will produce a great abundance 
of leads and slugs, column rules and border rules, as 
well as base material for mounting cuts, shell-casts 
or electros, and for makeup and lockup. 

The compositor therefore is sure to have plenty of 
material to work with—when and where he needs it— 
and his output is not restricted by having to piece 
slugs or rule, “pick” standing forms, or even distribute 
to keep going. Plenty of material in full-length strips 
makes for real operating economy. 








The Elrod Lead, Slug, Rule 
and Base Caster 














Elrod material ranges in size from 1-point to 36-points 
in thickness, and is uniformly accurate and of high 
quality, free from air bubbles or brittle breaks or 
welds. Its great solidity enables it to withstand the 
severest of printing, electrotyping and stereotyping 
requirements. 
Elrod construction is simplicity itself, likewise its 
operation, as there is no complicated mechanism to 
get out of order. Mold changes are easily made, and 
Ludlow the machine goes ahead hour after hour turning out 
en isi Bond-Gxt, Sing Cant material for all composing room needs. 
SE OE Daily use of Elrod by hundreds of satisfied owners 
is evidence of its efficiency and economy. With its 
installation many plants have eliminated waste time 
in producing and handling strip material. 


Composition 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 





Published monthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Nlinois. Subscription, $4.00 a year in advance; single copies 40 cents. 
(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. P. 0. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $10.00 a year; three years, $20.00. 
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1 New Paper... New Idea 






BYRON WESTON (Presents 


(Weston’s Opaque Script 


COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 


NOW YOU CAN HAVE BOTH 


A TEXT PAPER AND A LETTERHEAD PAPER COMBINED 


A beautiful, white, opaque, custom-made paper, designed for business and social 


letterheads, announcements, financial statements, programs, brochures and booklets 


of all kinds—available in letterhead and text paper sizes, wove and laid, white only, with 


matching envelopes. 8 ‘The texture, finish and color, as well as the sizes and weights 
of both text and letterhead paper, are combined in WESTON’S OPAQUE SCRIPT— 


a truly dual-purpose paper. In this new WESTON paper the letterpress printer, the 


offset lithographer and the engraver will find the perfect finish and ideal texture for 


either black and white or multi-color jobs. & We think this new paper is unequaled at 


the price, for either text or letterhead use. Write today for sample book and complete 


information. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


Dalton, Massachusetts 


The merchants listed below already have Weston’s Opaque Script in stock 
— Write your distributor or direct to Byron Weston Company for sample 
book giving complete information about this new line. 


Acme Paper Company, St. Louis 

F. W. Anderson & Company, New York City 

Bermingham & Prosser, Kansas City and Des Moines 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 

Bond-Sanders Paper Company, Nashville, Tennessee 

Bulkley, Dunton & Company, New York City, Newark 
and West Haven 

Carpenter Paper Company, Grand Rapids 

John Carter & Company, Boston 

Caskie Paper Company, Charlotte 

Central Ohio Paper Company, Columbus 

Crescent Paper Company, Indianapolis 

Diem & Wing Paper Company, Cincinnati 

Dwight Brothers Paper Company, Chicago 
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Inter-City Paper Company, St. Paul, Minnesota 

James J. Lee Paper Company, New York City 

Millcraft Paper Company, Cleveland, Fort Wayne, 
Akron, Toledo, and Jamestown, New York 

Miller & Wright Paper Company, New York City 

Paper Supply Company, Baltimore 

Frank Parsons Paper Company, Washington, D. C. 

S. P. Richards Paper Company, Montgomery 

Rowland Paper Company, Louisville 

W. H. Smith Paper Corporation, Albany 

Strickland Paper Company, Birmingham 

Vulcan Paper Corporation, Atlanta 

Weissinger Paper Company, Lansing, Michigan 

Whitaker Paper Company, Detroit 

Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Company, Minneapolis 

Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Company, Philadelphia 
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Excerpts from a letter of 


Mr. Christian Steidinger, President, Steidinger Press Inc., New York, N. Y. 
(Copy on request) 


A Miller press user is Miller's best salesman. Men who supervise 
shops where one or more Miller presses are used talk in glowing terms of the 
quality and production they get from Millers. 
The simple adjustments of the modern Miller presses enable the pressman 
to get the job rolling quickly. With a Miller you will eliminate those time losses which 
are inherent in more complicated or less modern presses. 
We know a Miller press can save you money. Competition is slowly coming back. 
A press with speed and quality will keep your plant in the running. May 
we have one of our representatives make arrangements for a demonstration? 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Penna, 
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CONFIRMATION OF EFFICIENCY! 


ROLLER COVERINGS | 
GRADES 76- EVERY DESCRIPTION of PRINTING ond VARNISHING on PAPER, TIN ETC. 
Guaranteed ears of JEfficient Service. 





Manufactured by LOUIS MINTON, LTD. 


52 Corporation St., 


U. S. A—NEW YORK “Having now completed my trials 
made with the set of Mintite Patent covered ‘Simplex’ Rollers 
you let me have, it affords me much pleasure to inform you 
that the Mintite Rollers possess the best advantage to a 
printer that I have been able to obtain for the past 35 years. 
I say this because I have on every occasion made trials with 
anything new in rollers that has been available. 

“The reason why I delayed this report is that I desired 
to ascertain the working of your roller in winter as well as in 
summer. This has now been done because your rollers had 
been delivered to me when the temperature was below zero, 
and now they are and have been working satisfactorily in a 
temperature of above eighty degrees with a very high 
humidity. 

“In addition to the Mintite roller producing cleaner and 
sharper printing, an occasion arose of ‘ghosting’ difficulty. 
This was immediately overcome by putting in your Mintite 
rollers. Another advantage I have been able to obtain is with 
heavy solid printing which may have to be double rolled. 
Through the roller printing sharp, it eliminates ‘offset’ of 
printing, reducing the cost of producing the job by a large 
per cent. 

“Using kerosene or ordinary wash-up fluid for cleaning 
the rollers have kept them perfectly clean. This with the 
same inks which we have used for many years. 

“Being desirous of ascertaining to what extent negligence 
would be necessary to effect damage to the surface and the 
anchorage of the covering to the spindle, it was a revelation 
to me because Mintite roller resistance is very many times 
greater, thus providing an undoubted economical unit in a 
printing plant, and as you explained, damages can be recti- 
fied without recovering the rollers.” 


SCOTLAND—EDINBURGH “We have to report that we re- 
ceived 24 re-clothed rollers on the 27th ult. We are sending 
off to you 18 Angle Distribution Rollers . . . and we should 
be grateful if you could let us have early delivery. We are 
glad to inform you that the rollers are working quite satis- 
factorily .. .” 


SWITZERLAND—LAUSANNE “IT am just back from the 
United States where I have seen quite a lot of new things 
interesting our trade-but no printing roller that could 
compete in any way with the quality of your Mintite.” 


Manchester 4, England 


INDIA—CALCUTTA “I am only too glad to provide Indian 
Printers with an opportunity to witness for themselves what 
I consider the perfect solution to our major pressroom trou- 
ble in this Bengal of such varied climatic conditions—dry 
heat, cool temperatures and high humidity. For their in- 
formation the following points are made: 
“(1) The Mintite coverings on the . . . have been in con- 
stant daily use for over seven years and those on the small 
. since 1940. (2) They are today in their original condi- 
tion, being resilient and tacky, and their surface is quite 
unmarked. (3) There has never been an occasion to make 
use of the spare Mintite rollers which were delivered with 
the machines and these are in racks in their original factory 
wrappers. (4) The Mintite coverings are entirely unaffected 
by the Indian climatic conditions and we have no trouble 
due to swelling, shrinking or excessive tack in the hottest 
or wettest times of the year. (5) There is also a noticeable 
reduction in the quantity of ink used due to the Mintite 
rollers operating with a much thinner film of ink. (6) The 
rollers are easily washable by kerosene. (7) All machines 
have been fully employed throughout the war with a 54- 
hour week, but on the machines with Mintite rollers there 
has been no let up on account of roller trouble, though in the 
hot seasons, other machines have had to stop whilst the 
gelatine rollers were taken off and fanned. (8) The high 
speed ... are hand-fed and usually run at about 1800 an 
hour. The small automatic runs at 2500. That these continu- 
ous speeds are possible in all kinds of climatic conditions 
without change of rollers is remarkable.” 


NORWAY—OSLO “The Mintite Patent Lithographic and 
Damper Foundation Grade Rollers, supplied to us in May 
1939, have worked to our entire satisfaction. We have hereby 
the pleasure of ordering 160 Mintite Patent Lithographic 
and Damper Foundation Grade Rollers, for our offset 
presses.” 


BELGIUM—BRUSSELS “We have pleasure in informing you 
that the Mintite Rollers in constant use on our... press 
have been giving us entire satisfaction for coloured works 
as well as for engravings and commercial printings. The test 
we made with these rollers during three months without any 
special care told us the superior value of this new substance 
and we are intending to let you recover all the rollers of our 
presses and platens with this material.” 


The original testimonials of the above and many more are available for inspection 
PROMPT DELIVERY OF COVERED ROLLERS FOR POPULAR PRESSES FROM 
STOCK IN NEW YORK CITY, CHICAGO, ILL., AND MONTREAL, CANADA 





Damage, also 
Dried-on ink is 
REMOVED 


WITHOUT 
RE-COVERING 


HALIFAX, 





Exclusive distributors for New England and Middle Atlantic States 
ZIMMER PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. 
72 Beekman Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Exclusive Midwest distributors— 
ACME PRINTING INK COMPANY 
1419-43 West Carroll Avenue, Chicago 7, Ill. 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR 


MACFARLANE SUPPLY COMPANY 


130 PORT STREET, MONTREAL 1, QUEBEC 
Connections in 


TORONTO, :- WINNIPEG, 


‘COVERED 
ROLLERS 
AVAILABLE FOR 


TRIAL WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION 


COPYRIGHT 


VANCOUVER 
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Better Proofs 
_.. Quicker 


... Easier 








NOLAN 


Proof Press 


Better proofs are easy to get with 
the Nolan Proof Press. Simple 
design and accurate construction 
assure only fine quality work. 


With this efficient press, you can 
handle short runs of small jobs 
like menus or calendars efficient- 
ly and profitably. 


Start saving time and money now 
.- . . make proofs quicker and 
easier ... install the Nolan Proof 
Press. Three sizes are available. 
Send for details today. 


Write Now! 


NOLAN 


CORPORATION 
1335 East Dominick St. 
ROME, NEW YORK 


Please quote prices on the 
Nolan Proof Press 
























Leading Business and Technical Journal in the Printing and Allied Industries 
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Leading Articles for You This Month 
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i Printer Uses Modernized Equipment to Increase 

4 Production Without Expanding. ...By Glenn C. Compton 87 
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FOR COMPLETE DETAILS SEND 2 


FOR BOOKLET. CLIP THIS COU- 
PON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD. 
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MORE ACCESS 


PRESS 


Positive Sheet-by-Sheet 
Reloading Type Feeder 
Positive Sheet Control 

from Feeder to Guides 


Pre-Register Slow-Down Guides 
Unique Patented Front Guides 
Patented Pull Side Guide 
Positive Register Detectors 


Three Point Registering 
Mechanism 

Skeleton Feeding Cylinder 
Efficient Adequate 
Dampening Motion 
Accessible Sturdy 
Dampening Rollers 
E.B.CO Plated Water Rollers 
Inker Driven from Main Drive 
Ink Fountain Holds Ample Supply 
of Ink 

Cylinders Balanced on Tapered 
Roller Bearings 

Patented Individually Sprung 
Grippers 

Four Form Rollers of Different 
Diameters 

Variable Accurate Ink Fountain 
Easily Cleaned, 

Quick Accurate Paper Thickness 
Setting 
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“PRINTING MACHINERY DIVISION 
ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 400 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 








Full Sight Large Diameter 
Inking Rollers 

Patented Fast Action Plate 
Clamps 

Rapid Accurate Plate Cylinder 
Adjustment 

Proper Blanket Tension Easily Applied 
Inbuilt Automatic Clear View Delivery 
Streamlined for Safety 

Scientific Color Finishes 

Easy to Clean Wear Resistant Enamels 
Correctly Designed Heavy Jig 

Bored Side Frames 

Rugged One Piece Welded Steel Base 
Accuracy in Gear Manufacturing 
Careful Inspection in Manufacturing 
Run-in and Tested at Factory 
Comparatively Easy to Learn to Operate 
“V" Belt Drive from 
Variable Speed Motor 
Well Guarded but Permits 
Access to Working Parts 
Reduced Maintenance — 
Standard Replacement Parts 
Simplified Operating Press Controls 

Up to 6,000 I.P.H.—Plus Less Down-Time 
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MORE PROFIT 
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Offset Press. 
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Fine Reproductions 


Require Fine 
Coated Paper 


This appealing photograph was 
used to illustrate a feature article 
..- Marcia Meets the Baby... in 
BETTER HOMES and GARDENS. 


Strikingly illustrated, this article 
is typical of the material which 
has made Better Homes one of 
the most widely read magazines 
ever published. 
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But maximum attractiveness of 
photographs can be achieved only 
with excellent half-tones, quality 
printing and ¢he use of a fine coated 
paper. Better Homes and Gardens 
uses substantial quantities of 
Consolidated Coated. 


Photo Courtesy of Better Homes and Gardens Magazine 


Consolidated Coated 


Papers PRODUCTION GLOSS 


MODERN GLOSS 
With publishing costs abnormally high the for the Publisher of Better Homes as it 


price of paper is of increased importance 
to every magazine. 

By “streamlined” methods, Consolidated 
produces a superior coated paper in the 
price range of uncoated stocks. Thus, this 
finer enamel helps solve the paper problem 


does for many other national and trade 
magazines. 

Manufactured in weights down to 45 
pounds, Consolidated Coated Papers meet 
almost any printing need of Publishers, 
Printers and Advertisers. 
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machine 


Higher production is but one o 
These advantages include: 








* Sheets under gripper control at all times from feeder to delivery. 


* Sheet travel through oven at half varnishing speed and in two planes, Per aa of 
extra long oven. Also, double delivery creates better delivery conditions than are 
possible on machines operating at half the speed of the Christensen. 


* Extra feed-in cylinder, which makes it possible to feed in sheets on top . . . and auto- 
matic ejector which discards any misfed sheets without need of stopping machine. 





_ BEES esate 2 


The New Christensen Varnisher is sold as complete unit; Feeder, Varnisher, Oven and 
Delivery, the obvious advantage being that responsibility for proper coordination of operating 
units is focused on a single source. : 


We'll be glad to tell you how you may profit liberally through the use of the New Christensen 
Varnisher and other Christensen and Dexter Equipment for pressrooms and binderies. 








*Exclusive Christensen features 


Christensen & Dervter Machines 


All Dexter and Christensen Products are sold and serviced by 


General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, 
Washington, St. Louis 
AGENTS: Dallas, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg . . . and in Foreign Countries 


DEXTER Machines are built by Dexter Folder Company at Pearl River, N. Y. 
CHRISTENSEN Machines are built by Christensen Machine Company at Racine, Wisc. 
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COLOR PHOTO BY RALPH RAWLINGS—-UNDERWOOD 


Tip from the track...USE COLOR! 


Cotor pores More than add to the 
excitement of a race. Color makes 
it possible for you to identify rider 
and horse and to follow the race 
from start to finish. 

Color can serve in very much 
the same way in more practical, 
day-to-day uses. 


Your business forms are a good ex- 
ample. The easy-to-identify colors 
of Howarp Bonp distinguish each 
page of multiple business forms, 
greatly speed recognition of units, 
facilitate distribution and _ filing. 
And for other business printing, 
Howarp Bonn colors offer exciting 


opportunities to increase visibility, 
attention, and appeal—without in- 
creasing cost. 

See Howarp Bonp colors, as 
well as whitest white. Your printer 
—and leading paper distributors 
across the nation—will be pleased 
to show you samples. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. * HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


Howard Bond 


ere 


“THE NATION’S 











COLOR PHOTO BY RALPH RAWLINGS—-UNDERWOOD 


UNIFORMITY.. e Buyers of good advertising—and the printers 
who serve them—rightly demand high standards of the paper they 
buy. Perfect workability. Predictable uniformity. Honesty of reproduc- 
tion. In Maxwell Offset they find these characteristics to such pronounced 
degree that with advertisers and printers alike it has grown to its present 
stature as one of the most consistently specified offset papers in America. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INCORPORATED 
MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION ¢ FRANKLIN, OHIO 


Maxwell Offset 


For uniformity—in finish, in strength, in ink consumption, in whiteness or color conformity 
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The New "STRONG 


GRATARL 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 
HIGH INTENSITY 
ARC LAMP 


especially designed for all photo- 
mechanical reproduction processes 


OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 
PHOTO ENGRAVING 
ROTOGRAVURE 
with 
Camera, Printing Frame, 
Composing Machine 





Exceptional steadiness of intensity and color balance of 
light output. . . . The optical system is so designed that 
uniform illumination can be provided on any work from 
8” x 10” up to billboard size. The Grafarc eliminates the 
illumination variable in the accurate control of densities. 
Exposures can be made by a simple timer. With this 
Strong lamp a dollar’s worth of electrical power will 
properly expose five to eight times more sensitive mate- 
rial than with present arc lamps. This efficiency is largely 


attained through the use of an easily cleaned, silvered burning away of the carbons is compensated for by 
glass, diffusive reflector. An automatic arc striker brings means of a variable speed carbon feed motor, which 
the arc up to full brilliance in less than five seconds. The maintains a constant arc gap length. A meter and dial 

switch are provided as a means of indicating and com- 








é pensating for any changes in line voltage. 
THE 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of 
Projection Arc Lamps 
Field Men Everywhere 





THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
57 City Park Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio 


Please send Free literature and prices on the new Strong GRAFARC 
High Intensity Arc Lamp. 


NAME 
FIRM 
STREET. CITY STATE 





57 City Park Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio 
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Detroit Special-Treated Tympan 
always provides a surface that as- 


sures perfect impressions and speeds up make-ready. That's why it has 
become the preferred tympan paper in hundreds of modern pressrooms. 


This is the tympan that retains its surface uniformity. The material im- 
pregnating this stock is always uniformly distributed...in all normal tem- 
peratures...for any length of time... regardless of how the roll is placed. 


Because the Mitscherlich process is employed in its manufacture, Detroit 
Special-Treated Tympan is extra strong. Its surface is always perfectly 
smooth and unusually hard. There is a controlled uniformity of thick- 
ness throughout each roll. Rolls are furnished in sizes and widths to 


Hi 


fit any pressroom need. 




















=. 7 PULP-AND PAPER COMPANY 
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LAWSON CUTTERS rate BESES I ! 


LAWSON FEATURES 


Straight Line Knife Pull 
Adjustable Knife Bar Gibs 
No Shear Slots or Boxes 
dulum-Swing” Knife Moveme 
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STRAIGHT LINE KNIFE PULL with 


the proven“ pendulum-swing’ eliminates 








































| Velype Brake Drums and: Armis 
| Johns-Hanville Brake Blocks 
Stel Sfety Locking Bolt 
\ Two-Hand Operating Device 
| Proper Location of Motor 
V-Belt Drive a 
Gears Operate in Sealed Bath of Oil 


Positive Non-Slip, Non-Oiling Friction 
Disc Type Clutch 


Roller, Ball or Needle Bearings on 
Moving Parts 


Knife Bar Slot Closing Device 
/ Extra Long Clamp Lead 
y 6” Clamp Opening 


LAWSON 39” 46” 52° CUTTERS ~ <7 Mom toes 


* 


side sway. Easy-to-get-at adjustable 
over-size gibs take up wear in knife bar 
bearings avoiding possibility of double 
cut in stick. Troublesome shear boxes 


and slots are entirely eliminated. 


Three-Piece Split Back Gauge 
outlast-outcut: outfeature all others |Table 37 rom Foor 
The combination of engineering genius...multiple new features : ee ee 
built in conformance with the practical needs of the industry... 
the “know-how” of construction by a pioneer organization in ‘een: Design with Groase-Resistant 
paper cutting machinery...these factors make the three LAWSON : : 
CUTTERS outstanding in design, safety, accuracy, dependability, Floodlight with Magnified Measuring 
and performance. — 
WRITE FOR BOOKLETS many renrent hate 
Complete, fully illustrated descriptions and specifica- Designed by Fred Seybold, 
tions of the 39”, 46” and 52” LAWSON CUTTERS are World Renowned Engineer 
available upon request. Send for them now! X 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC...... los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 

A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY.............. Denver, Colo. 

TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC........ Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit 

° SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO..........-.---+06- Atlanta, Ga. 
“BOSTON. SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC...............--. Dallas, Texas 
PHILADELPHIA SEARS LIMITED........... _.... Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


MAIN OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 426 WEST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK I, N.Y. 
For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 13 


Overload Release and Re-setting Device 











Wi The name Old Council Tree identifies the 
best business and personal paper in the Neenah line. 
Old Council Tree Bond is made of 100% long cotton 
fiber stock and possesses absolute permanence. Old 
Council Tree Bond is ideal for business and personal 
needs where extraordinary distinction is required ... 
and for stock and bond certificates, insurance policies 
and other important forms subjected to extremely 


severe handling. 
Meee 
: \ >< ie BUSINESS PREERS 
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These famous names identify the papers manufactured by the 
Neenah Paper Company. The name Neenah appears in each 


watermark to identify the genuine for your protection. 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND TUDOR LEDGER 
SUCCESS BOND STONEWALL LEDGER 
CHIEFTAIN BOND RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH BOND NEENAH LEDGER 

NEENAH THIN PAPERS NEENAH INDEX BRISTOL 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY ¢ NEENAH, WIS. 


"Getting started. 


dh offset? 


= Litho- Chemicals from the 


laboratories of 
HARRIS-SEYBOLD will save 
- you time and money 


~ There’s a dealer near you _ 
who is anxious to give ..= 


q you a helping hand.... —- 


AKRON, Metzger Supply JE 4136 
ATLANTA, Harris-Seybold JA 1783 
BALTIMORE, Sinclair & Valentine MU 6946 
BOSTON, Roberts & Porter HAN 8654 
CHICAGO, Roberts & Porter WAB 6935 
CINCINNATI, McKinley Litho CH 6323 
DENVER, A. E. Heinson TA 8251 
DALLAS, Harris-Seybold C 8305 
DETROIT, Roberts & Porter “E 27900 
LOS ANGELES, California Ink PR 3033 
MONTREAL, W. E. Booth BE 2328 
NEW YORK CITY, Roberts & Porter CA 61646 
PORTLAND, California Ink AT 6371 
SAN FRANCISCO, California Ink EX 4688 
SALT LAKE CITY, California Ink 5-1952 
SEATTLE, California Ink MA 3215 
TORONTO, W. E. Booth EL 3285 
VANCOUVER, Dominion Printing Ink & 

Color Co., Ltd. MA 1025 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Phototechnical Lab. TR 8345 
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For Color Printing that Sells... 


Its ability to produce at high speeds with low 
operating cost makes this two-color Cottrell Rotary 


press outstanding and alone in the printing field. 





What it is doing for printers and publishers 
everywhere, it can do for you with results that cannot 


prove other than profitable. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


Westerly, Rhode Island 
New York: 25 E. 26th St. e Clayburn Division: 3713 N. Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St. ¢ Smyth-Horne, Ltd., 13 Bedford Row, London W.C, 1, Eng, 








Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers, No. 75 of a Series 
x 4 si ea ggaa : 


Sliralhmoe 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


in national magazines tell 
your customers about the 
letterheads of famous Ameri- 
can companies on Strathmore 
papers. This makes it easier 


for you to sell these papers, 


j which you know will produce 


Fi 


i 


Du Mont, tops in television, 





quality results. 





chooses STRATHMORE =~ 


This series appears in: 


for its letterhead TIME 
NEWSWEEK 
UNITED STATES NEWS 


Pioneer and leader in the television industry, Du Mont developed BUSINESS WEEK 
the first cathode-ray tube, marketed the first television receiver, 





> ies : yE ING & SELLING 
operates the world’s first television network. Like many leaders of SET 


industry, Du Mont has chosen a Strathmore Letterhead Paper for TIDE 

their dignified business letterhead. PRINTERS’ INK 

It is with modest pleasure that we add this brand-new ndneiey to SALES MANAGEMENT 
our collection of Strathmore friends. May we suggest that you might 
do well to look critically at your own stationery and follow so 
many examples of good business taste by having it redesigned 
on Strathmore? 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 


Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond. 


SER ATIMORE ess: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Get a New Money-Making Baum Automatic Working: 


er 
, 


For You Now! Prompt Deliveries! Order Today! 


Baum 


z 
22” x 28” TEN FOLD 
DECUPLET 
PILE or 
CONTINUOUS FEED 


144 styles of folds, 
4 pages to 64 
ROLLER LAYOUT 22" x 28” 
Like on all other models 
you can fold several up, cut- 
ting out the marginal bleeds and end 
trims while folding . . . floor clearance for 
FOLDS, | waste trims after each section. 
PASTES, P | TPE ; All models score before right angle 
TRIMS : THAI ee 3 folds. Perforators throughout for book 
6,000 3 a ; work. Calipers preventing more than one 
Booklets TH inne. sheet feeding . . . on all models. 
an hour. UL i Commercial Perforating . . . Multiple 
Cutting. 
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| 1712x222 SEVEN FOLD SEXTUPLET 


FIRST SECTION 
—_— 
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105 styles of folds... 4 to 48 
Te pages. Can be furnished with 
em Suction Pile Feed (as shown) or 
ee with Friction Feed or Continuous 


_ ROLLER FOLDING SECTIONS Suction Feed. Will fold, paste, 


Fall and trim 6M booklets an hour. 
P P 





Ke 




















Perforating. Multiple cutting. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 6, PENN. 
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NEW PRINCIPLE... 
NEW PERFORMANCE... 








( a 


The NEW NATIONAL 36°’ HYDRAULIC 


Of course the new NATIONAL 36” cutter has the 
“NEW LOOK,” but it’s what’s beneath that sleek 
stream-lining that counts... it’s hydraulic-powered! 

Gone are those grinding gears, the long slap- 
ping belt, the cumbersome flywheel. Gone is the 
crash and floor-shaking vibration which told every- 





one that the cutter was in action. There’s only the 
smooth purr of a keen edge slipping through the 
stock. You'll thrill to the irresistible power you con- 
trol so easily. You won't believe us until you try it 
yourself. Write to us today for the name of 
your nearest NATIONAL distributor. Do it now! 


NATIONAL Cutter Division 
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NORTH! 


Hale 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY... . CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 











NORTHWEST BOND 
NORTHWEST LEDGER 
NORTHWEST MIMEO BOND 
NORTHWEST OFFSET 
NORTHWEST INDEX BRISTOL 
NORTHWEST POST CARD 
KLO-KAY BOOK 

KLO-KAY LABEL 

MOUNTIE BOOK 

MOUNTIE OFFSET 

- CARLTON BOND 
CARLTON LEDGER 
CARLTON MIMEOGRAPH 
CARLTON DUPLICATOR 
NORTH STAR WRITING 
POSTER 


























PAPER COMPANY 


CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 2-FOSHAY TOWER © CHICAGO 6-20 N. WACKER DRIVE 


SAN FRANCISCO 8 - 391 SUTTER ST. cy 


ENVELOPE 


NORTEX WHITE 
NORTEX BUFF 
NORTEX GRAY 
MOUNTIE 
CARLTON 


PAPER S 


S} 
oe 
Seat 
a 
6. 
he 


CONVERTING 


ST. LOUIS 3- SHELL BUILDING 


PAPETERIES 

DRAWING 

ADDING MACHINE 
REGISTER 

LINING 

GUMMING 

COATING RAW STOCK 
CUP PAPER 








PRET ES Re NOME i Sg 























9 FS TES SAO SPST RON PN 





72538 
AORLT 





BETTER STICK TO 


613847698 
SRNBUETCO 





Pressroom slow-ups—costly in overtime and Management Bond is available in white or 
in customer confidence—need not be one of _ colors, in standard weights and sizes through 
your headaches. Just stick to Management your Hammermill Agent. Hammermill Paper 
Bond, the watermarked Hammermill product | Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


made for fast, trouble-free work 
on your presses... made for jobs 
where speed and low cost are 
essential. 

Because it is a sturdy paper 
Management Bond gives your 
customers the kind of service 
that leads to reorders for you— 
and every reorder is another 
profit. 
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No. 2 Vandercook 
Proof Press 
Maximum form 23” x 2434". 
Hand Inked—will prove full 
newspaper pages in galleys No. 3 Vandercook 
or chases. Proof Press 
Maximum form 14"x 18”. Auto- 


matic Inking—suitable for 
proving and color work. 





No. O Vandercook 
Proof Press 
Maximum form 1234’ x 25°. 


on fora nah gators =i ) These \ Popular 
_ Vandereook Proof Presses 
Now Sold Exclusively by 

No. 14 Vandercook ATF in the U.S.A. “ae 


Maximum form 1654" x 2334”. : . 
ood ee path cylinder effective January 2, 1948. Soon, in all 22 ATF 
single color proving. Branch Offices, several of these popular proof 
presses will be on display. Orders can now be 
placed with your ATF salesman for any of 


these eight models, some of which are ready 
for immediate delivery. 


Sp TI ETT ME MEF E FH 1 SITE 


No. 1 Vandercook 
Proof Press 
Maximum form 15° x 1734". a 
Mand inked—with cylinder | gee - 
Ps pian grade — ' < With the addition of these world famous proof 
- _ » presses to its line, ATF can now supply the 
printer with most everything needed in the 


composing room, pressroom and bindery. 
I g »?Pp y 
® 


For complete details and prices of these eight 
Vandercook Proof Presses, ask your ATF 
salesman, or write your nearest ATF branch. 


te: $280 Vandercook. American Type Founders 


Maximum form Bete 043 4", 200 Elmora Avenue Elizabeth B, N.J. 
Automatic Inking end Auto- Branches in Principal Cities 


ink 
Fountain and Automatic 
Delivery optional. 


No. 325A Vandercook 
Hand Proof Press 
Maximum form 24’x 2412”. 
For newspaper plants— 
automatic inking. Proves 
full newspaper pages in 
type-high stereotype chases 
without printing the chase. 


No. 05 Vandercook 
Proof Press 
Maximum form 14’ x 24”. 
Automatic pr ghia 
galley proofs of machi: 
composition and po ape 
pages at 20 per minute. 












No. 23 Safe Electric 
; Proof Press 
Maximum form 14°x 26" 






with complete i 
Delivers up to 40 good 
galley proofs per minute. 






Some of the 14 Other 

Vandercook Proof Presses 
and Hacker Equipment Sold 
Only by Vandercook in U.S.A. 























ATF through Vandercook’s own sales organization 
roof working out of Chicago, New York and 
v be Los Angeles. 
y of In addition to the machines illustrated and 
ady briefly described on this page, Vandercook & 
: Sons, Inc. will also sell exclusively the follow- 
ing equipment: 
roof : 
the : No. 4 and No. 4T Proof Presses No. 219T Proof Press 
: : No. 325A Power Proof Press 25-24 Test Press 
the No. 317 Proof Press 32-28 Test Press 
No. 320G Proof Press No. 12 Block Leveller 


Hacker Type, Slug and Plate Gauges 


All requests for information regarding the 
ight proof presses listed above, and those illustrated 


TF on this page, should be addressed to us in 
ich. Chicago, New York, or Los Angeles. 


ri Er EP 


ANDERCOOK 


EQUIP 


PREPRESS 





VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 


General Offices—900 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 
Chicago Display Room—630 S. Dearborn Street 
Eastern Branch—216 East 45th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Western Branch—1151 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 






rs 










Maximum form 24"x 24)4". 
and ink Fountain. Will No. 604 
produce up to 1000 good High Speed Sieae Bieie: 


fr. 






Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 


























wre we tell you that Oxford 
has important distributors in 
48 key territories from Portland, 
Maine, to Portland, Oregon, from 
Minneapolis to Little Rock, that’s 
only part of the story. 


For these paper merchants are 
more than geographical sources 
of supply. They are an integral 
part of the Oxford distributing 
machinery to supply you with the 
right Oxford paper to do your 
job best. 


So you'll find these merchants 
capable in understanding your 
requirements and matching them 
to one of Oxford’s quality papers 








HORRORS! BECAUSE OF A MISSING 
PIN IT LOOKED_FOR A SPLIT SECOND_ 
AS IF OXFORD DIDN'T HAVE 
DISTRIBUTORS IN 48 KEY CITIES. 














that will suit your printing needs. 
You'll find they have a selection 
wide enough to satisfy many of 
your printing paper preferences. 


Remember, too, that every Oxford 
paper is top quality in its class. 
High standards are set and main- 
tained because of the high skill of 


our veteran papermakers plus the 


control of 5,000 quality tests of 
each day’s production. 


And behind it all is Oxford’s many 
years’ experience in making over 
a thousand miles of quality paper 
a day. So when you need quality 
paper ideally matched to your job, 
call in your nearest Oxford paper 
merchant. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, 
Maineflex C1S Litho, Mainefold Enamel, White Seal 
Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax English Finish, 
Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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GENERAL PRINTING INK DIVISION 


SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
GMUND 
PRINTING INK ; GENERAL PRINTING INK CORP 
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it glides through the pile 
With the greatest of ease ! 


/ 

th “if 

Vib}; 
"Tl 

















i 





/ WHAT: Seybold Heavy-duty 40” Paper Cutter. 


f 
/ WHY it does the job best: Double-End- Pull 


continuous shear operation, plus many 
other dependable Seybold features. 


/ WHEN you can see it: Right now! Today! 
/ WHERE you can see it: At any of the following 


/ Harris-Seybold offices. New York, 
/ Chicago, Cleveland, Atlanta, Los 
/ Angeles and Toronto. 


/ delivery ?.. gutcker than you think / 
‘ HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


HARRIS PRESSES + SEYBOLD CUTTERS + OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 
GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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HE long, tough cotton fibers 

in Parsons Papers for record- 

keeping sheets and cards take 
the years in their stride. Such paper 
is usable and legible far longer than 
if it were made with less durable 
materials. 


Not only does cotton fiber paper 
last longer, but it wears better, 
doesn’t fade or discolor, stands more 
erasing and, in stationery and 
letters, marks yours as a quality 
organization. These are the five 
points of superiority of Parsons 
cotton fiber paper. 





we ¥ i ‘ 
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Parsons Gotton Fiber Paper 
Keops the Records 


Be: 





All records, whether on cards or 
sheets, in bound, loose-leaf, visible, 
or machine systems will be easier 
and more economical to maintain, 
safer for longer, and have greater 
legibility, on cotton fiber paper. 


Remember, it pays to pick Parsons. 
Bonds, ledgers and indexes are 
available in a wide, economical 
range of colors and weights. Your 
records and cards will be more useful 
to you if you insist on the paper 
with the five points of superiority. 
Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 


It Pays to Pick 


PARSONS 


PAP ER S§ 


Made with New Cotton Fibers 





King Cotton helps 
you sell fine paper 


This striking national consumer ad- 
vertising tells your best customers and 
prospects about the value of Parsons 
papers for stationery and records. It 
sells the important idea of cotton fiber 
paper — such paper as Parsons makes. 


King Cotton, the symbol of quality 
in fine papers, has made paper promo- 
tion history. This advertising, in which 
his cheerful little figure is always promi- 
nent, has done much to convince 
America’s business and professional men 
of the value and importance of cotton 
fiber in paper. 


This particular advertisement is ape 
pearing during January and February 
in Business Week and Fortune. More 
than 600,000 copies of this advertise- 
ment will appear in these magazines 
that will be read by over a million busi- 
ness and professional people buying 
paper for modern business. Surely your 
customers will be among these. 








These are the magazines in which 
the advertisement reproduced 
at the left will appear. 





Parsons makes ledgers, bonds and 
index-bristols of 100%, 75%, 50% and 
25% new cotton fibers, in a wide range 
of weights and colors for stationery and 
documents as well as records. In many 
weights and qualities of record-keeping 
papers matching colors are available to 
simplify your customers’ ordering, bill- 
ing and recording operations. 


Printers and paper merchants the 
country over are finding that this con- 
sumer advertising makes a_ notable 
impact and a valuable and _ helpful 
impression on their customers. So when 
you are called upon to recommend a 
ledger, a bond or index-bristol, specify 
the stock they already know favorably. 
Remember, it pays to pick Parsons. 


© PPC 1948 
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BUY ENVELOPES 
MADE BY OLD COLONY 
FROM YOUR 
PAPER MERCHANT 











Old Colony Newspage 





A ROUNDUP 
OF ENVELOPE NEWS AND 
INFORMATION OF VALUE 
TO PRINTERS 














NUMBER 


PUBLISHED BY OLD COLONY ENVELOPE COMPANY, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
SIX Envelope Makers for Brown Company, Eastern, Hurlbut, Mead, Rising, Strathmore, Valley and Warren 


FEBRUARY 
1948 





UNDER THE FLAP 


By S. GUY ASHLEY 
Vice President and Sales Manager 


These are busy days ... worth- 
while, stimulating, full of chal- 
lenge! And time flies faster than 
ever! 

It seems only yesterday I was 
at the National Paper Trade 
Association meeting in Chicago 

. . now, just around the corner, 
looms their New York conven- 
tion. 

In the months between these 
two meetings, I shall have had 
the privilege of seeing many 
old friends in the Middle West, 
the South, the South West, and 
along the Pacific Coast. It’s a 
wonderful experience to have an 
emissary of Old Colony so wel- 
come from coast-to-coast, bor- 
der-to-border! 

As columnist for Old Colony’s 
Newspage . . . “roving column- 
ist’, I might say .. . let me state 
that our just-published die man- 
ual is designed to be your faithful 
servant —and a constant re- 
minder that Old Colony either 
has or can make whatever size 
of envelope you need. 

If you want extra copies of the 
Old Colony Envelope Die Man- 
ual, just let me know. 


OLD COLONY SHIPMENTS 
MOVE QUICKLY 


Two railroads serve Old Col- 
ony’s spur track, and trucking 
services are virtually unlimited. 
There is daily truck service to 
New York and other North- 


L.C.L. 


semi- 


eastern cities, daily 
freight shipments and 
weekly pool car shipments to the 
Middle West, weekly pool car 
shipments to the West and 
Southwest, and a weekly car 
shipment to New York. 

A quarter mile from the plant 
is the Railway Express office 
and a mile away, at Barnes Air- 
port, leading airlines provide 
ship-by-air service. So when you 
specifiy Old Colony you get not 
only quality envelopes, but also 
shipping service that saves time. 





Old Colony Employees 
Win Safety Awards 


In a recent National Safety 
Council, Inc. nationwide safety 
contest, Old Colony employees 
won first place in group B of 
the Paper and Board Re- 
Manufacturing Division. 

It is fine to win this honor, 
and the “Green Cross for 
Safety” plaque that goes with 
it — and finer still to have this 
further evidence that Old 
Colony people know how to be 
watchful. This is a trait you'll 
find in those who take pride in 
their workmanship — a trait 
that contributes immeasurably 
to the safe performance of 
operations, and also the quality 
of the products manufactured. 








FOLDING AND GUMMING 
ENVELOPES [5 AN ART 


Sixth in a Behind -The- Scenes Series 
On Making Quality Envelopes 


A “plunger”’ is a very accurate 
envelope folding machine. Full 
rotary machines make envelopes 
much faster; but only the slower 
plunger equipment can do a job 
of real quality on rag content 
bond, business announcement or 
wedding envelopes. 

Plungers, however, seem slow 





OLD COLONY SENDS PRINTERS NEW 
MANUAL OF POSTAL INFORMATION 





Free Copies of Latest Edition of Postal Guide Compiled for 
Envelope Manufacturers Association Being Mailed to Trade 





WESTFIELD, MASS. — A new edition of the “Manual of Postal 
Information” is being distributed to the printing trade, free of 
charge, by Old Colony Envelope Company. This guide is the last 





only when compared with ro- 
taries. Watch a plunger at work 
and you’ll see a mighty busy 
piece of machinery. An array of 
long mechanical arms and small 
mechanical fingers dart in and 
out, seeming on the verge of 
getting in each other’s way as 
they hurry in their task of fold- 
ing about two envelopes a 
second. 

To make envelopes from rag 
content papers so they meet Old 
Colony’s standards of quality, 
you need highly — specialized 
gums. The gums used at Old 
Colony are formulated skillfully 
to satisfy the various gumming 
requirements of different grades 
of paper... each grade receives 
the gum best suited to the 
characteristics of the paper itself. 
Old Colony had special drying 
chambers designed and built to 
assure proper drying of the gums. 
More about folding and gum- 
ming in the next issue! 





Look TWICE at the Label 





No. 9 





STRATHMORE ENVELOPES 
ALO 
Strathmore Parchment 
White, Parchment 


500 


MADE BY OLD COLONY ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Sub. 24 








STRATHMORE Envelopes 
Printers everywhere know the famous Strathmore Thistle 
trademark design, symbol of beauty adopted from the Strathmore 


Valley in Scotland. Look twice at this noteworthy label 


you'll 


see at the bottom a phrase signifying the best in quality manu- 
facture — “Made By Old Colony Envelope Company.” 





word in simplification of postal 
regulations—and includes meth- 
ods for precalculating postage 
costs. 

The 29 compact pages of this 
booklet contain information 
every printer should have on 
hand about sending mail first 
class and air mail — about busi- 
ness reply envelopes and_ post 
cards, second class matter, third 
class (circulars, booklets, mer- 
chandise, books), and fourth 
class. It gives zone charts, mail- 
ing weight tables, paper and ink 
weight tables, and rules for 
mailing securities. 

If you don’t receive a copy of 
the “Manual of Postal Informa- 
tion”, or if you would like addi- 
tional copies, write — Newspage 
Editor, Old Colony Envelope 
Co., Westfield, Mass. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON 
OLD COLONY “BOOKLETS” 


Through good fortune we ob- 
tained another shipment of 
paper for our new line of Old 
Colony Booklet Envelopes — 
and we can still give you imme- 
diate delivery (unless sales go 
right through the roof) on this 
exceptionally sturdy item. 

Since we announced these 
booklet envelopes in last Novem- 
ber’s Newspage, sales have 
mounted steadily. They’re still 
going up— but so far we’ve 
managed to keep pace with the 
demand. 

If you’re looking for “book- 
lets,” look at Old Colony’s — 
they come in thirteen sizes... 
two colors (white and ivory) . . . 
and are attractively packaged. 
Ask your merchant for details. 
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EASE DEADLINE WORRIES! 


Get utmost 
impressions 
per 

hour 








@ You can answer your clients’ feverish 





demands for more speed, with Daycos. 
They are tough and durable, require 
minimum adjustment, stand up under 
the “roller-killing” pace of modern 


high-speed presses. And Daycos won’t 





melt down, crack or chip...no mat- 


ter how fast you run your presses. 





Dayco’s exclusive, velvety-smooth 
texture takes solids, fine screen half- 
tones, special inks and type forms of 
all descriptions — delivers matchless 
work. With Daycos, you do less work 


— your presses do more at lower cost 








per month, It’s the only roller tailored 


to meet your letterpress or lithographing 


2 AR 


problems. Write or call for full infor- 


mation: Dayton Rubber, Dayton, Ohio. 


dayco 


ROLLERS FOR THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


by Dayton 
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THE MARK OF TECHMICAL EXCELLENCE Im WATURAL ANO SYNTHETIC auseER 
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Important qualities, those, especially to 

FW E-Vo bias bet Wi) Vo) \(-) a of-1000MNo) ol CoMt- WE o) obel cd ak ogra belo ms (oy 

good impressions in half-tone, lines, solids, and type 

IN Estaetb am z- Det ccie- tab agabbale colt) eLohnmmecd colble seu 

Printers are finding Waterfalls Microsized* LPF Book 
Vol => <or-J0(-voh an Coylmr-Lor-bbets1t iepaesitieas ehowirig idebaohble gol 
This new paper takes inks readily, dries quickly. 

Any pressman will appreciate its resistance to 


vestoyt=jabb <= Ham of-b aston UC bab moyoMbechblo(enmel-bice 


| Koy ae=j9¢-yeYopdoWi of-sanet-beX-)eLor- Fie (olole Us ob abetobecen 
minimum show-through, specify Waterfalls Microsized 


LPF (Letter Press Finish) Book. oe 


Trade Mark 


*Microsizing is the new process by which 

Trade Mark 
a mineral emulsion is deposited on paper made of 
long fiber Swedish pulp made in our own mill 
at Jarpen, Sweden. Result: a fine, uniform surface 
Microsizing does not harm the intrinsic strength of 
the paper itself. The microsopically small globules 


of emulsion tend to seal the surface and 


prevent moisture from penetrating 


Send for our booklet ‘Business Forms Design 
and Standardization”’ a comprehensive manual on 


re K-¥< Ce p eM oF d-5 of-Bd-To WN ob mE WB ¢=Torolep obTA=to M-NDhUeLod otay 


Photograph is of paper sculptured figure by Mary Hillson 
in colors with Waterfalls thin rigid forms paper 


veceesa@m Paper Corporation of America 


Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 
Mills: Cheboygan, Mich. Manchester, N. H. Jarpen, Sweden 


Copyright, 1947, Paper Corporation of America 
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MIBHLE HORIZONTAL PRESS 
* At Rumford Press, Coneaord, N. H. 


When this large New England print- 
ing firm recently moved to its new, 
more spacious building, all presses were mounted 
on UNISORB. 

The hole-drilling and floor damage that go with 
bolt and lag screw mounting were thus eliminated, 
and Rumford’s new floors protected by UNISORB 
Mounting. 

This modern anchoring method is simple, quick 
and inexpensive. A special cement binds the 
UNISORB pads to the machine feet and the floor. 
Permanent set absolutely prevents any riding. 

UNISORB absorbs from 60% to 85% of trans- 
mitted vibration and noise. This helps you save on 
press repairs and building maintenance, helps you 


Foreign Representatives: 


ey L. Robinson, Co No. 4075, Santiago; COL 
S. A.. Guaya uil Se. 937, P  o ~~ 2753. Quito; U 
Herbert Zander & Co., P. O , Caracas; MEXI 


UGUAY: Roberto a Montevideo Ltda., Calle Uruguay. 


CO: Slobotzsky, S. A., Avenida Uruguay 55, Apartado 1192, Mexico, D. F.; EUROPE, 


om 
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GRAVURE 


SURE IT’S CELLOPHANE. Rotogravure limited to 
absorbent stocks? Not a bit of it! Champlain 
Rotogravure Presses turn out cellophane Chiclets 
wrappers by the mile. With the patented Speedry 
fully enclosed ink fountain, Champlain Presses 
use highly volatile inks and lacquers...on such 
non-absorbent materials as cellophane, foils, glass- 
ine. Yet they handle ordinary papers or package 
board with equal ease, from fast-moving continu- 
ous webs. 


SURE IT’S TINY. Web widths of Champlain Presses 
range from 2 to 36 inches—and no matter how small 
or large the label, register is uniformly superb. All 
standard Champlain Presses have 360° running 
register control by push-button. Same control keeps 
in-line fabricating steps “in true”... perforating, 
scoring, slitting, glue application, embossing, punch- 
ing. Yes, besides the normal sheeter or rewind deliv- 
ery, Champlain Presses can be fully equipped to do 
whichever of these fabricating jobs your package 
calls for, in one continuous passage of the stock. 


SURE GRAVURE COSTS LESS! For all the quality 
look of gravure printing, gravure actually costs less. 
Champlain precision-made Presses cost less to 
operate because they far excel in versatility and 
speed. Send samples of your present labels, 
wrappers or inserts for a specific analysis of what 
Champlain Rotogravure can do for you. 
Champlain Company, Inc., 88 Llewellyn Avenue, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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ROTOGRAVURE PRESSES 


rotogravure at its best 
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Are mold and liner changes 
slowing up your schedule? 


add these 
time savers 
now! y 








Mohr Lino-Saw 








OBS that call for five or six type sizes and 
slugs from four to thirty picas have a way of 
holding up production. Frequently the whole 

shop suffers as a result! 


Many composing rooms have added substan- 
tially to their output by using the Linotype Six- 
Mold Disk in combination with the Mohr Lino- 
Saw. The six molds handle six slug body sizes. 
And the Mohr Lino-Saw cuts the slug automati- 
cally to any of 312 measures. The result is a sharp 
decrease in mold and liner changes. Or as many 
users have written us, “Here is a combination 


” 


that soon pays for itself in savings of time alone’ 


For extra production, consider the addition of 
these attachments to your Linotypes in the im- 
mediate future. The Six-Mold Disk and Mohr 
Lino-Saw may be used as a team—or indepen- 
dently of each other. Your Linotype Represen- 
tative will be glad to show how they may be 
profitably applied to your present schedule. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 





Linotype Bookman, Metromedium No. 2 and Cheltenham Medium Cond. 
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none. ... let us do all 


which may achieve and 


cherish a just and lastin 


peace among ourselves 


and with all nations. 
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Printer Uses Modernized Equipment to 
Increase Production Without Expanding 


@ “WE REGARD a printing plant as a 
certain floor area in which we at- 
tempt to create as great a density of 
dollar volume as a good combina- 
tion of men and machines can pro- 
duce,” says Charles E. Schatvet, 
president of the Guide Printing 
Company, Incorporated-The Kalk- 
hoff Press, New York City. 

Mr. Schatvet believes that the 
best way to attain this goal of max- 
imum dollar volume—and maintain 
profitable operation over a long pe- 
riod of time, through the ups and 
downs of the economic cycle—is by 
making more intensive use of the 
most modern machinery available, 
rather than by taking more floor 
space and using it for additional 
units of machinery. He is an ex- 
ponent of modernization versus 
expansion. More accurately, he be- 
lieves in “vertical” rather than 
“horizontal” expansion, and he has 
martialed some convincing argu- 
ments and figures to support his 
policy. 

“We have learned a lot about 
what a printing plant can produce 
when we really want it to,” says Mr. 
Schatvet. During the past three or 
four years Guide-Kalkhoff has pro- 
duced more work with less equip- 
ment than Mr. Schatvet and many 
of his friends thought possible. The 
annual volume has been running 
twelve times what it was in the 
depth of the depression, six times 
what it was when the moderniza- 
tion program was initiated in 1940, 
four times as much as the combined 
volume of the two companies— 
Guide Printing Company and The 
Kalkhoff Press—before they were 
merged in 1942. 

This increased volume was turned 
out on less equipment than either 


By Glenn C. Compton 


NEW YORK EDITOR 


of the two companies had before 
the merger. The two plants had a 
total of eight typesetting machines; 
Guide-Kalkhoff has but three. One 
plant had sixteen presses, the other 
thirteen; the present plant has ten. 

Two things, says Mr. Schatvet, 
have been responsible for the suc- 
cess of the program: modernization 
of equipment and “a point of view.” 
To discuss the second factor first, 
he means by a point of view the 
willingness to try things that “peo- 
ple said” couldn’t be done. 


Round-the-Clock Operations 


They told him it would be diffi- 
cult to schedule work on three type- 
setting machines with six to nine 
operators, but he did, on a three- 
shift basis. They said you couldn’t 


»make ready and okay forms and 


color at night, but Guide-Kalkhoff 
did. Conditions at night, especially 
with fluorescent lighting, are no 


drivtettntinittsntirdttiidtidntaictdst 
Credit for the Illustration 
Featured on Our January Couer 


The illustration featured on our January cover, 
showing Benjamin Franklin as a young man in 
front of his print shop, originally appeared in an 
advertisement for Continental Distilling Corpo- 
ration, and was reproduced by us through the 
courtesy of that company. 

Painted by Frank Reilly, the illustration is one 
of a series of historical prints in a campaign 
prepared by the Al Paul Lefton Company, of 
Philadelphia. 
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worse and are often better than 
during some daytime hours, as on 
a cloudy day or late afternoon in 
winter. 

People said it was impossible to 
get competent night supervision, 
capable of making final decisions 
without waiting to consult the top 
management. Admittedly this was 
a tough problem which hasn’t been 
entirely solved. But 90 per cent of 
the time, the jobs that were ready 
for press at night were okayed on 
the spot and started running. The 
other 10 per cent of the time there 
was admitted delay, waiting for a 
decision in the morning. True, also, 
on some of the work which was 
okayed at night, mistakes occurred, 
but the extra production that was 
gained by round-the-clock opera- 
tion more than compensated for 
delays and spoilage losses. 

People said employes could not 
stand the long hours of straight 
time plus overtime, or if they could 
they shouldn’t, or if they did they 
could not turn out enough work 
to justify it. But Guide-Kalkhoff 
employes, during nearly four years 
of round-the-clock operation on 
a two-shift-and-overtime schedule, 
did work long hours with no ap- 
parent injury to health or appre- 
ciable loss of efficiency. 

In the four-year period during 
and just after the war, the plant 
operated continuously from Mon- 
day morning until Saturday night, 
with a frequent Sunday shift. The 
composing room ran on a three- 
shift schedule, the pressroom on a 
two-shift-plus-overtime basis, with 
a great deal of Saturday and Sun- 
day work. Practically all the presses 
were manned 140 out of 168 hours 
(with few breakdowns—a tribute 
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to the sturdy quality of printing 
machinery), or 7,280 hours a year, 
of which 6,000 hours, or 500 a month, 
represented chargeable time. 

To get a picture of what a plant 
can do when it wants to, or neces- 
sity requires it, contrast these fig- 
ures with “normal” chargeable time 
per year for one-shift operation— 
60 per cent of 2,080 hours, or 1,248 
productive hours—a ratio of almost 
five to one. 

This intensive use of equipment 
not only produces more volume but 
also reduces overhead costs per unit. 
Rent, for example, may be a 2 to 4 
per cent item in the sales dollar in 
one-shift production, but it may 
drop to as little as three-quarters of 
one per cent of a greatly increased 
sales volume when the plant is oper- 
ated day and night. 


Replace Obsolete Equipment 


Guide-Kalkhoff does not recom- 
mend round-the-clock operation as 
a steady diet. The norm in their 
program is a two-shift operation 
with a limited amount of overtime 
at time-and-a-half. Anything be- 
yond that is a reserve for above 
normal peaks. It represents capac- 
ity for expansion, available when 
needed. Conversely, two-shift oper- 
ation is flexible in the other direc- 
tion; it enables the plant to trim its 
sails to a one-shift schedule when 
necessary during extended dull pe- 
riods and still keep all equipment 
operating profitably. 

Round-the-clock operation for 
such a long period of time was vir- 
tually forced upon Guide-Kalkhoff 
by the wartime conditions, when a 
printer couldn’t get extra space and 
additional equipment to handle the 
greatly increased volume of work, 
if he wanted to. But the company’s 
policy of controllable or flexible 
expansion through modernization 
and multiple-shift operation was 
initiated long before the war. The 
emergency merely served to put the 
program to test—a test more severe 
than anticipated but one through 
which the plant came with flying 
colors. It definitely proved that the 
policy is sound. 

The modernization phase of the 
Guide-Kalkhoff program is a mat- 
ter of increasing production capac- 
ity by the replacement of obsolete 
machinery rather than by addition 
of more units. This policy is carried 
to the extent of using fewer units 
if, for example, three newer and 
faster machines will produce as 
much as four older ones. The com- 
pany believes that the proper use 
of modernized equipment is the best 
and almost the only means of 
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achieving lower unit costs in the 
face of rising wage costs. 
Paradoxically, even though the 
company uses less equipment at 
any one time, over a period of years 
Guide-Kalkhoff will probably buy 
more machines than a printer who 
goes in for physical expansion. In 
the past five years the company has 
spent more for modernization than 
it did in the previous twenty-five, 
and will spend more to keep modern 
as still better machines come out. 








Charles E. Schatvet, president of the 
Guide Printing Company, Incorporated 
—tThe Kalkhoff Press, New York City, 
tells how he uses new equipment to in- 
crease production without expansion 











With the delivery of a new cutter in 
February of this year, Guide-Kalk- 
hoff will have completed a $250,000 
modernization program started in 
1940. Every major piece of equip- 
ment has been replaced during this 
eight-year period. 

A machine is obsolete and needs 
to be replaced not when it is worn 
out, but as soon as a better and 
faster model is available, Mr. Schat- 
vet believes. The war period proved 
that some of the bigger presses don’t 
actually “wear out,” but they do be- 
come obsolete. Get the best machine 
available, use it intensively, put 
aside some of the profits made from 
it, then replace it with an improved 
successor, whether it is ten or only 
five years later. Obsolescence is not 
a matter of time, it is a matter of 
relative efficiency. 


Evils of Over-Expansion 


Over-expansion is one of the 
worst evils of the printing industry, 
declares Mr. Schatvet. Printers have 
short memories—they seem not to 
learn by experience in this regard. 
During the prosperous 20’s many of 
them expanded in the then prev- 
alent belief that things would con- 
tinue to go up and never come down. 





Then came the depression of the 
30’s, and these printers found them- 
selves with a millstone of fixed over- 
head around their necks. 

Moreover, they had used up their 
cash reserves to buy additional 
equipment. Having no money left 
over for modernization, they found 
themselves at the end of the 30’s 
heading into a period of rising vol- 
ume with only obsolete plants to 
handle it. 

Printers should prepare for de- 
pression as well as prosperity, says 
Mr. Schatvet. This is a realistic 
rather than a pessimistic viewpoint. 
Since this country was founded less 
than 175 years ago, the prosperity- 
depression cycle has recurred more 
than eighty times, and there is no 
reason to believe the pattern won’t 
continue. Instead of worrying about 
the next depression or recession, or 
wondering if it will come next year 
or five years from now, he is pre- 
paring now to adjust his operations 
to it, if and when it does come. He 
plans for the long pull—not too 
small in good times, not too big in 
bad times. He steers a middle course 
which avoids the extremes of over- 
expansion and under-capacity. 

Citing an instance from his own 
experience to support his position 
on modernization, Mr. Schatvet tells 
of feasting his eyes on a modern 
large cylinder press at the Graphic 
Arts Exposition in New York in 1939. 
He knew he had a use for the press 
and wanted it. Two friends who 
operate fifteen large cylinders said 
“Don’t be a darn fool, Charlie. The 
thing costs more than $14,000. You 
can buy seven or eight second-hand 
cylinders of approximately the same 
size and equip them with feeders 
and deliveries for what you would 
spend for that press. Don’t be a 
fool, it’s not so much faster.” 


Production Costs of Sales 


But he bought the press and to- 
day, with wage costs double what 
they were then, it is giving him 
sheets at the same cost per thou- 
sand as in the middle 30’s. It gives 
him 50 per cent more production 
per running hour than the presses 
it replaced. Not long ago he had the 
satisfaction of hearing one of his 
friends who advised him against 
the purchase say he wished he had 
ten of them during the past five 
years instead of the fifteen old cyl- 
inders he had been operating. 

To clarify his policy, Mr. Schat- 
vet considers the arguments of 
those who take an opposite view, 
then tells why he disagrees with 
them. He has a printer friend in 
another city whom he credits with 
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being aggressive, progressive, a firm 
believer in modernization, and yet 
healthily conservative rather than 
reckless. Recently this friend has 
concluded he is 90 per cent sure of 
ten years of good business ahead 
and “doesn’t any longer believe in 
this grim business of putting your 
plant into a strait-jacket and re- 
placing every obsolete machine with 
a modern one and running it a 
heavy two shifts.” 

The friend now feels that this 
does not give him sufficient op- 
portunity for expansion, so he is 
going to add to his space and add 
new equipment without trading out 
the old. In this way he can take on 
the greatly increased sales volume 
available, and then when things 
slow down or go so far as to create 
a depression, having added modern 
equipment to his plant he can then 
shed the obsolete machinery and 
reduce his capacity in line with de- 
pression volume. 

Mr. Schatvet disagrees with this 
policy for several reasons. In the 
first place, every time a unit of 
new equipment is added, not only 
is the capital investment and floor 
space being increased, but also more 
labor will have to be engaged with 
too great an opportunity for an 
increase in the ratio of non-pro- 
ductive time. Furthermore, costs 
of maintenance, the electrical work, 
rollers, ef cetera, are increased. 

The second objection is an even 
stronger one. “If we spend tens of 
thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for new equip- 
ment,” Mr. Schatvet points out, “we 
all know its only purpose is to reap 
the harvest of increased production 
at lower cost over obsolete prede- 
cessor equipment. Sure, a modern 
press saves on both makeready and 
running time, whether it is a re- 
placement or an addition, but let’s 
consider what happens to the pro- 
duction costs of your sales when 
you add instead of replace. 


Objection to Expansion 


“If we figure out that new press 
equipment is 25 per cent more 
efficient and we launch a thorough- 
going campaign to reduce and re- 
place, we are reaping our harvest. 
But my printer friend has, let’s say, 
four old cylinder presses of a given 
size and speed. Where I would re- 
place them with newer models, he 
is going to add the new to the old. 
Let’s say he adds two, giving him- 
self six large cylinders. He is not 
going to reap the harvest of the 25 
per cent increased efficiency; he is 
going to get only a 10 or 15 per cent 
advantage because, continuing to 


possess his four old presses, he is 
operating a pressroom that is two- 
thirds obsolete and is sentencing 50 
to 60 per cent of his volume to pro- 
duction on his obsolete equipment. 
That’s one of my big objections to 
his point of view. If he would re- 
place 100 per cent with modernized 
units, all of his work would get the 
benefit of increased productivity 
and he wouldn’t need six presses to 
do it with.” 

Voicing a third objection to ex- 
pansion by addition of units, Mr. 
Schatvet tells of another company 
which expanded in the late 20’s. By 
1930 it enjoyed what most men 
would consider a “king’s ransom” in 
spare cash, divorced and set aside 
from the daily operation of the 
business as a cushion against a pos- 
sible depression. Five years later the 
plant went through a very painful 
and costly curtailment of space and 
other large overhead items. The 
large cash reserves barely saw the 
firm through the depression—it was 
hanging on by its finger nails. 


Indictment of Management 


If printers pursue the policy of 
expanding their plants again, they 
may not be able to duplicate the 
cash reserves built up during the 
high-profit low-tax years of the 
20’s. The 40’s have been profitable, 
but the tax situation has not per- 
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is Low Cost 
Communication 











The true significance of printing lies 
in being able, through mass produc- 
tion, through artistic design and effec- 
tive presentation to communicate with 
thousands or even millions of people 
at a relatively low cost. The printing 
industry is facing today as it never be- 
fore has in history, the challenge of 
high prices and competitive methods. 
So long as we keep the idea of efficient 
low cost communication in mind as the 
goal of printing, our industry will 
grow. If we fall behind or fail to make 
a continuous and determined effort to 
produce more printing, better and fast- 
er, at lower prices, our industry will be 
in grave danger. 


DONALD L. BoyD, President 
Printing Industry of America 


(From a speech before the Department of Printing, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology.) 


mitted printers to build depression 
safeguards in cash reserves of a 
size that most businesses enjoyed in 
the late 20’s. 

Far too many printers have ear- 
marked their surplus cash for ex- 
pansion when there is a crying need 
for modernization. In New York 
City, one of the two largest printing 
centers in the world, there are 
enough flatbed cylinders “to sink 
a battleship,” and yet in the years 
1939, 1940, and 1941 only four print- 
ers in New York bought one of the 
modern cylinder presses of the size 
and model displayed at the Graphic 
Arts Exposition. That is certainly 
an indictment of printing plant 
management, Mr. Schatvet declares. 


Best Use for Cash Reserves 


To those who would reply that 
printers did not have the money to 
modernize five or six years ago, he 
says that’s just the trouble, that “if 
we managed ourselves properly we 
would have less financial ability to 
expand carelessly but more finan- 
cial facility for modernization at 
the drop of a hat. We are all guilty 
of it. Because I did not have the 
financial ability to do everything in 
the way of modernization in one 
fell swoop before the war, I have 
been guilty of running obsolete 
presses, folders, and other equip- 
ment, all of which should have been 
modernized five years ago and most 
of which should have been replaced 
ten or fifteen years ago. Every day 
those machines continued to run 
they took money that should have 
been profit and poured it down the 
drain.” 

The use of cash reserves for mod- 
ernization rather than physical ex- 
pansion is the best cure for under- 
capitalization, he believes. The 
printing industry is traditionally 
under-capitalized, not through lack 
of business acumen but because of 
the necessarily great amount of in- 
vestment in fixed assets per sales 
dollar. Tempted to use the cash re- 
serves for more machines to cap- 
ture some of the large volume avail- 
able in good times, the printer has 
none left to carry him through bad 
times, nor any money to modernize 
so that he can profitably produce 
what volume is obtainable during 
the lean years. 

“As an industry,’ Mr. Schatvet 
concludes, “We will never overcome. 
the evils of under-capitalization,. 
price cutting, the lack of cash when 
it is needed most, and inability to. 
be healthy customers of our supply 
trades until we learn more about 
the intensive use of less but more 
modern equipment.” 
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Here's Something Unigue in Printing 
Plants in Jhis z4ge of Shecialication 


@ Darp Hunter is a printer individ- 
ualist, quite an anomaly in Amer- 
ica where the machine and mass 
production have accented the great- 
est industrial age in history. Yet de- 
spite all that, he has risen to the 
prominence of a world figure in his 
field. The work of his private press 
—“an expression of a personal ideal, 
conceived in freedom and main- 
tained in independence’”—has been 
eulogized in nine languages in sev- 
enteen couniries. 

He is believed to be the first man 
in the annals of printing to produce 
books entirely unaided, from the 
writing to the finished product. He 
is the traditional hand craftsman 
in a streamlined America, even 
making his own paper by hand in 
his water-powered mill. He is as 
much an authority on “paperiana” 
as he is on typography. 

He has designed, cast, and set the 
type for his books, a much too tedi- 
ous, much too drawn out task for 
present-day printers and publish- 
ers. Then on a slow hand press he 
has printed limited editions, whose 
fascinating individuality has made 
them coveted in this country and 
abroad. Only the binding has he en- 
trusted to another—the able Peter 
Franck, who for more than thirty 
years has bound the books from his 
press. Mr. Hunter does much of his 
“writing” at the type-case. 


Out-and-Out Individualist 


The idea that he was meant to be 
an out-and-out individualist first 
came to Dard Hunter when he was 
the youthful art director of the 
Roycroft Shops, de luxe book center 
of another generation, East Aurora, 
New York. He laid out chefs-d’- 
oeuvre—drew borders, initials, fron- 
tispieces, tailpieces, and all of the 
ornamentations of fine books. But 
the finished creations lacked the 
impress of his own personality 
throughout. They fell short of being 
the rounded expression of the pat- 
tern in his mind. That of course 
was inevitable where many hands 
and many minds other than his 
own collaborated in producing the 
materials as well as the products. 
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Today —when specialization within the 
printing industry is the rule rather 
than the exception —one would hardly 
believe that there existed a print shop 
which makes its own paper, designs and 
casts its own type, and prints its own 
books ... thus performing practically 
every operation essential to the pro- 
duction of the printed piece. Yet that 
plant does exist, and is, in fact, in 
very active operation. Read the inter- 
esting story of its activities written 


By Walt Ingersoll 


Budding individualist that he was, 
he longed to see books that were his 
own in every detail of conception, 
design, and execution. He wanted to 
express all of himself in his work, 
to feel through his being the ec- 
stasy of unfolding his absolute indi- 
viduality in print. He soon realized 
that such an all-encompassing ideal 
could be achieved best when he 
made all the parts which entered 
into the book. 


Books Ranked as Classics 


It was not, however, until several 
years later that he had enough con- 
fidence and courage to embark on 
such an independent venture. In- 
spired by the work of private presses 


Dard Hunter produces books of his own writ- 
ing, in type designed, cast, and set by himself, 
on fine paper made at his water-powered mill 


in England, in which he had spent 
considerable time, he returned to 
America resolved to “attempt” the 
making of books in every part—pa- 
per, type, printing. 

Dard Hunter has been obsessed 
with two great passions. One has 
been for writing, illustrating, and 
printing his own books. From the 
first, he believed there would be a 
demand for all the privately printed 
works he cared to praduce. The en- 
thusiastic reception accorded them 
has confirmed that belief. Indeed 


they have been ranked as worthy to 
stand alongside the approved clas- 
sics. And the fact that they are on 
subjects so long neglected has en- 
hanced their value. 


Authority on Papermaking 


Both in text and layout, his books 
have a very practical appeal both 
for printers and papermakers. They 
are the creations of a master crafts- 
man and of an authority on the 
subjects treated. Besides, they are 
sought by bibliophiles and collec- 
tors, many of whom have standing 
orders for any books he may pro- 
duce. His limited editions have been 
exhausted on or soon after publica- 
tion, and then the original price, as 
high as $75 a copy, has been known 
to double. 

No out-of-print work from Dard 
Hunter’s private press has ever been 
sold in the antiquarian book mart 
except at a substantial premium 
above the publishing price. And, 
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ABOVE: Home of Mountain House Press, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, where limited editions embracing craft of paper- 
making are printed. In this building, dating from the 
1840’s, the entire craft of type-founding and book 
printing closely resembles methods of sixteenth century 


LEFT: Dard Hunter, Jr., adjusts hand-operated type- 


tions. Thus public libraries, muse- 
ums, and schools have been supplied 
with his exclusive writings and com- 
pilations. A discriminating public 
has always snapped up such edi- 
tions at $12.50 a copy. 

He has written no less than twen- 
ty-five books and monograms on his 
favorite themes. The latest book, is- 
sued in 1947 and published by Alfred 
A. Knopf, is the fourth commercial 
volume at a popular price. It is his 
greatest effort, he says, containing 
700 pages and more than 350 illus- 
trations. It depicts the influence 
which paper has had in shaping our 
civilization. 


Reports Are First-Hand 


The other of Dard Hunter’s two 


passions has been for papermaking 
by hand, and he has gone all-out 
for it. He regards hand-made paper 
as the aesthetic medium for print- 
ing books where durability and art- 
istry are desired. The finest papers, 
like the finest weaves, are made by 
hand. Aside from the classic fea- 
tures, the technical advantages of 
hand-done over the machine-done 
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Page on handmade paper of book now in proc- 
ess. Type and ornaments designed and cut by 
Dard Hunter, Jr. Seven years of work go into 
this book on “Papermaking by Hand in America” 


eled more than a quarter million 
miles. Twenty-six solid months were 


spent on steam and sailing ships. 
He has learned the methods of 
native paper craftsmen in the most 
remote parts of the world by living 
and working with them, men whose 
families made paper for centuries. 


caster. Steel punches for the type and ornaments are 
cut by him and the matrices are struck by him, so that 
every branch of type-making is done at Mountain 
House. Type from six to seventy-two point may be made 



















papers are the crossed fibers and 
the natural shrinkage. 

Like all papermakers, he identi- 
fies his hand-made papers by his 
name and trademark symbol water- 
marked in them. However, it is his 


BELOW: Dard Hunter, Jr., at hand-press. Paper is 
printed damp and ink supplied by hand. Only 200 im- 
pressions are made daily. Imported ink seasons ten to 


fifteen years. Son does all presswork, designing, cut- Extensive Travel and Study 


ting punches and casting type. Father sets the type 








alas, there are no second, third, or 
fourth, and unlimited printings, as 
in mass selling markets. There can 
never be reprints. The scant and 
primitive tools, for instance, used in 
making his first type by hand more 
than thirty years ago, are now per- 
manently exhibited in the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Hand-done publications in lim- 
ited editions have the disadvantage 
of restricted circulation. So where a 
book has been in sufficient demand 
to make quantity printing desirable, 
Mr. Hunter has consented to have 
commercial presses print large edi- 






stationery that attracts the stran- 
ger who need not wonder what his 
correspondent looks like, for in the 
upper left corner of his letterhead 
is Dard Hunter’s profile clearly wa- 
termarked, together with his name. 

The striking point about his books 
is that they are the first-hand re- 
ports of an eye witness. They are 
neither library nor studio compiled. 
In gathering authentic data, he has 
visited a hundred mills in China, 
and recorded some fourteen hun- 
dred in Japan alone. He has trav- 


He has traveled to countless cot- 
tage mills in the Orient, including 
China, Japan, Korea, Hainan, Man- 
churia, the Philippine Islands, Java, 
Sumatra, Siam, Malaysia, and Indo- 
China. He has visited the paper 
villages in India, Ceylon, Burma, Ti- 
bet, Persia, Arabia, Egypt, Morocco, 
and Algeria; in Africa, Mexico, and 
Central America; in many of the 
Pacific Islands. 

While accumulating material for 
his books, he collected specimens of 


Dard Hunter Paper Museum of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, founded in 1939. 





The museum contains papermaking equip 























it and 
been made. Its scope is from 105 A.D. to 1810 when paper machines became generally used 


from every country where paper has 
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papers, and wherever possible, even 
tools, appliances, and equipment 
used in their manufacture. The col- 
lection grew to the size of tons, and 
to the value of items that can no 
longer be duplicated. This amazing 
acquisition has found a permanent 
home in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology at Cambridge, which 
enjoys the distinction of sponsoring 
the only “paperiana” museum in the 
world. There is, as W. B. Wheel- 
wright has said, no better exemplar 
of Emerson’s saying—“an institu- 
tion is the lengthened shadow of 
one man”—than the Dard Hunter 
Paper Museum. It represents the in- 
dividual study, travel, and work of 
more than thirty years. 

Mr. Hunter set up his first paper 
mill at Marlborough, New York, in 
1913, on his return from Europe, 
where he wrote and printed, on pa- 
per made by hand, his first books 
for the Chicago Society of Etchers. 








He now has a mill at Lime Rock, 
Connecticut, where he makes paper 
for his Mountain House Press, at 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 

In 1938 he founded a school of 
papermaking in Rajahmundry, Ma- 
dras Province, India, at the sugges- 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi, with whom 
he lived for a while. The first stu- 
dents went to various parts of India 
and set up mills, which are making 
quantities of hand-made paper to- 
day. In America hand-made paper 
is a luxury. In India it is a necessity 
if there is to be any education at all. 

The education of Dard Hunter has 
been hereditary, academic, and 
practical. He is the sixth generation 
of printers and publishers. He stud- 
ied at Ohio State University, the 
Graphische Lehr und Versuchs-An- 
stalt, Vienna, and the Royal Tech- 
nical College, London. He served an 
apprenticeship in printing shops of 
America and England. 





His contributions to the printing 
and papermaking industries have 
been recognized by honorary degrees 
of Litt.B., Litt.D., and L.H.D., respec- 
tively, from Lawrence College, Ohio 
State University, and Wooster Col- 
lege. Today you meet him as Dr. 
Hunter at the Dard Hunter Paper 
Museum, of which he is the popular 
curator. The American Institute of 
Graphic Arts has awarded him its 
gold medal. 

“Any article relative to my work at 
the present time,” states Dr. Hun- 
ter, “would necessarily include Dard 
Hunter, Jr., as he now does practi- 
cally all the typemaking, printing, 
and papermaking.” Dard, Jr., is the 
seventh generation. The Mountain 
House Press will mirror his individ- 
uality more and more in the future. 
He is at work on “Papermaking by 
Hand in America.” A page of type 
designed, cut, and cast by him for 
the book is shown here. 
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THIS IS 


A Printing Office 


CROSS ROADS OF CIVILIZATION « 
REFUGE OF THE ARTS AGAINST 
THE RAVAGES OF TIME» ARMORY 
OF FEARLESS TRUTH AGAINST 
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THESE ARE “THE AMPERSANDS”’ 


Fifteen Philadelphia typographers, art directors, and oth- 
ers especially interested in the graphic arts, have organized 
a group called “The Ampersands.” The club has no dues, 
by-laws, or specific meeting dates ... just gets together 
occasionally, in the basement of John Anderson’s Picker- 
ing Press, to discuss matters of mutual interest. In the 
group photo above, some of the club’s members have just 
pulled a proof (reproduced at the right) of copy set in some 
of the fine types of the late Frederic W. Goudy. 

In the front row of the photo, from left to right: W. B. 
McGill, advertising manager of radio station KYW; Stanley 
E. Haigh, vice-president of the Monotype Company; Nor- 
man Race, composition division of Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany; Edward Scheer, director of typography of Pomerantz 
& Company. In the back row, from left to right: Walter 
Marowski, of the North American Company; Edwin Shaar, 
artist; John Anderson, president of the Pickering Press; 
William McCarron, composing room foreman of John C. 
Meyer & Son; and George Petrosky, of the Pickering Press. 





WHISPERING RUMOR: INCESSANT 
TRUMPET OF TRADE: FROM THIS 
PLACE WORDS MAY FLY ABROAD, 

NOT TO PERISH ON WAVES OF 
SOUND, NOT TO VARY WITH THE 
WRITER’S HAND BUT FIXED IN 
TIME, HAVING BEEN VERIFIED BY 
PROOF: FRIEND, YOU STAND 
ON SACRED GROUND 


This is A Printing Office 
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THE INLAND PRINTER OFFERS 


Cash Priyes and Other liwards 


FOR THE BEST LETTERS ON 


“Why G Like Lhe 
Punting Business” 


Everyone engaged in the printing business . . . from printer’s devil to 
executive, from shop worker and office worker to salesman . . . is invited to enter 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S new letter-writing contest on ‘“Why I Like the Printing 
Business.” 

Do you like your chosen occupation because of its opportunities for advance- 
ment? Because of the type of workmen and executives with whom you are 
privileged to associate? Because of the compensation? Do you like the printing 
business because of the satisfaction derived from doing important work? Do 
you take pride in helping to produce beautiful printing? Just what is the reason 
that you like the printing business? 

For the best letter written on the subject “Why I Like the Printing Business” 
THE INLAND PRINTER will pay a cash prize of $40.00. Second prize is $20.00; 
third prize $10.00. And for the twenty-five next best letters, copies of the book 
"333 Ideas That Sold Printing” will be awarded. First, second, and third prize- 
winning letters will be reprinted in THE INLAND PRINTER, together with pictures 
of the prize-winning contestants. 

Your letter may be brief, or as long as is necessary to tell your story. Fancy 
letter-writing isn’t necessary, just tell in your own simple, sincere words why you 
like the printing business. 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE CONTEST RULES: 
You must be engaged in the printing business. Be sure to sign your full name and include | 
Type (or write legibly) on one side of the your complete address. 
sheet. Use as many sheets as are necessary. Mail your letter not later than March 31, 1948, 


Do not decorate your letter or make up an to the Contest Editor, The Inland Printer, 309 
elaborate presentation of your entry. West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


MAIL YOUR LETTER NOT LATER THAN MARCH 31 TO 


Contest Editor, She Grtand Printer 


309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 











@ EIGHTY-SEVEN per cent of our im- 
pressions are received through our 
eyes. That’s why it’s so important to 
provide the best seeing conditions 
in your shop so that your men will 
feel better after they have been 
working all day. Let’s consider some 
of the factors of good seeing that 
will help your men do their work 
more quickly and easily. 

What do the men in your compos- 
ing room actually have to see? They 
have to be able to read lines of type 
in order to arrange them into pages 
and then arrange the pages in their 





Mirror Type Metal 


Background Background 


FIGURE 1 


proper place in the form on the com- 
posing table. Sometimes they are 
working with linotype slugs, some- 
times with movable type or halftone 
or line cuts. 

Analyze the seeing tasks that these 
materials present. Linotype slugs, 
after the proof is taken, have shiny 
type metal bodies with dark letters. 
With used movable type the body of 
the type has become darkened but 
the face of the letters is shiny. In 
either case we have relatively flat 
shiny surfaces with the contrasting 
darker areas. This is also true with 
line or halftone cuts. Our problem, 
then, is almost the same as if we 
had some dark letters attached to a 
mirrored surface. 

Cut out some letters from dark 
paper and paste them on a large 
mirror and see what it looks like 
under the usual circular imposing 
table lighting unit. The photograph 
at the left in Figure 1 shows what 
your worker would see if he were 
looking down toward this panel. 
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Only the few letters located within 
the circle of the reflected image of 
the lighting unit can be easily seen. 
Next, paste similar letters on a type- 
metal background and see how that 
appears. The photograph on the 
right of Figure 1 shows the result. 
Now it is possible to see a few more 
letters, but still we aren’t able to see 
the majority of the letters on the 
panel. The photographs prove that 
we need a much larger light source 
in order to provide equal visibility 
over the entire area of the panel. 
Why aren’t more of the letters vis- 
ible? It’s because the mirror reflects 
the image of the darker ceiling and 
as it is almost as dark as the cut- 
out letters you can hardly see the 
letters. What do you see when you 
look into a mirror? Do you see the 
surface of the mirror itself? No! 
You see the image of the object that 
is reflected by the mirror, sometimes 
it’s your face, sometimes the light- 
ing unit, sometimes the ceiling or 
wall. We need a light source for our 
imposing table that will provide as 
large a reflected image as possible. 





Size of 
Reflected Images 


Produced by typical closed end in- 
dustrial fluorescent lighting units, 
located side by side and each 
equipped with three 40-watt, 4500 
degree white* tubes and milk- 
white glass covers. Units mounted 
6 feet 3 inches above the floor over 
a 40-inch high imposing table. 


Number of Units Size of Image 


Two Units 11 by 22. inches 
Three Units 1614 by 22. inches 
Four Units 22 by 22. inches 
Five Units 22 by 27% inches 


*4500-degree white is a designation of 
the color of a fluorescent tube—in general 
the higher the degrees the more ‘‘blue” 
the resultant color will be. 











TABLE | 


Some Illuminating Facts 
About Composing Rooms 


*Ry Welter S. Greenwood 


How large a lighting unit will you 
need for your imposing table? Let’s 
try an experiment. Take a small 
mirror and lay it flat on your im- 
posing table at the location of one 
of the front corners of an average 
size chase. Look downward toward 
the mirror and ask someone to move 
a small piece of white paper, hold- 
ing it about six feet above the floor, 
until you can see its reflection in 
the mirror. This will be the location 
of one corner of the lighting unit. 
Repeat the process for the other 
corner nearest the front edge of the 
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Imposing table lighting 


FIGURE 2 


table and then lean over the table 
as though working along the far 
side of the form and repeat the 
process for each of the remaining 
corners of the chase. Now you have 
the location of the four corners of 
a lighting unit that would be re- 
quired to provide equal visibility for 
the entire form. 

The position of the reflected im- 
age changes as the worker leans 
over the imposing table. That’s how 
he is able to see the type in the rear 
of the chase as well as that in the 
front. The smaller the size of the 
reflected image the more the worker 
must move his head in order to see 
all parts of the form and the more 
tired he becomes. 

How high, or rather how low, 
should we mount a lighting unit? 
The lower the better! This is shown 
in Figure 2 where the same diame- 
ter lighting unit produces a larger 
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image at the point B than at A. 
Mount your unit as low as you can 
without hitting the worker’s head. 
Mounting height of 6 feet 3 inches 
above the floor is suggested. 

The next problem is to obtain a 
lighting unit large enough for the 
imposing table. One way is to put 
several fluorescent units side by side 
as shown in Figure 3. Each of these 
four units is approximately 13 inches 
wide and a little over 4 feet long 
and is equipped with three 40-watt, 
4500-degree white fluorescent tubes 
and a milk-white glass cover. This 
group of units will provide an im- 


Four, 3-tube, milk-white, 
glass-covered fluorescent units 
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Impasing table lighting system 
FIGURE 3 


age approximately 22 inches square 
when mounted 6 feet 3 inches above 
the floor over an imposing table 40 
inches high. Table I lists the sizes 
of the reflected images produced by 
from two to five units mounted at 
this same height over an imposing 
table. The image produced by a sin- 
gle unit is only 514 inches wide and 
is so narrow that it will not provide 
satisfactory visibility for even the 
smallest job chase. For the average 
job chases, three units will provide 
adequate lighting over the entire 
form. 

Milk-white glass covers are rec- 
ommended for these lighting units 
to reduce the reflections from the 
shiny type metal surfaces. These re- 
flections are objectionable from bare 
incandescent bulbs and are still too 
bright when exposed fluorescent 
tubes are used. Such reflections are 
not only annoying but they actually 
reduce one’s ability to see. Do you 
remember how glaring were the 
headlights of approaching cars the 
last evening you were out driving? 
Actually when you meet another car 
there is more illumination on the 
road than before, but you hardly 
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can see a road at all! It’s because 
the glare is so nearly in your line 
of vision that it reduces your abil- 
ity to see easily. 

Reflected glare from shiny type is 
particularly bad because there are 
so many small curved surfaces where 
the face of the type joins the body 
of the slug. We can’t avoid the shiny 
surfaces of the type but we can re- 
duce the reflected glare by reducing 
the brightness of the light source. 
This is done by placing milk-white 
glass panels over the openings of the 
three-tube fluorescent units, there- 
by reducing the brightness of the 
unit to about one quarter that of 
the bare tubes. These milk-white 
glass-covered units are recom- 
mended for lighting type cases as 
well as imposing tables. 

If you are now using an incan- 
descent lighting unit or a two-tube 
fluorescent unit with bare tubes 
over your imposing table, why not 
replace it with two or more three- 
tube units with milk-white glass 
covers, depending upon the size of 
your more frequently used chase? 
Then your workers will have excel- 
lent seeing conditions on the impos- 
ing table. If you cannot buy the 
glass covers right away, purchase 
three-tube units and temporarily 
cover them with the white tracing 
paper, such as that used for draft- 
ing. Of course this paper must be 
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Plan view 
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Side view 
Method of lighting a group of type cases 
FIGURE 5 


replaced frequently because it soon 
becomes dirty. Likewise, the glass 
covers should be wiped off regularly 
and should be washed with soap 
and water whenever necessary. 
Until recently, painted tin cone 
shades with 60-watt bare incandes- 
cent bulbs were considered the ideal 
lighting units for type cases. How- 
ever, fundamentally the seeing tasks 
at the type case are similar to those 
at the imposing table, except here 
we are looking at only a few lines 
of type or at most not more than a 
single page of type at a time. If we 
study the reflected images from the 






































2-tube fluorescent unit 
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Side view 
Lighting tor a line-composing machine 
FIGURE 6 


tin cone units we find that there is 
good visibility in only a small cir- 
cular area under each unit as shown 
in Figure 4. 

This means that the worker must 
continually change the position of 
his head in order to see the type in 
his galley. Why not use three-tube, 
glass-covered units similar to those 
recommended for the imposing ta- 
ble? Then there is a reflected image 
of sufficient size to provide good vis- 
ibility for the type in the galley. 

Where should a lighting unit be 
located to provide its reflected im- 
age on the sloping surface of the 
galley? Place a mirror flat on the 
sloping surface of the type case near 
the lower edge of the galley. Stand 
at the normal working position and 
have someone hold a piece of paper 
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at a height of seven feet above the 
floor and move it around until you 
can see it in the mirror; this will 
indicate one end of the lighting unit. 

Now move the mirror to the posi- 
tion of the upper edge of the galley 
and again have the piece of paper 
moved until you can see it in the 
mirror. This will be the position of 
the opposite end of the required 
lighting unit. Usually the length of 
the unit will extend a considerable 
distance out over the aisle in order 
to provide good visibility of the gal- 
ley. This test also indicates that it 
is better to locate the units at right 
angles to the length of the type 
cases rather than parallel with the 
aisles. 

When there are several type cases 
arranged as shown in Figure 5, a 
single row of the three-tube units 
may be located at right angles to 
the length of the cases. The units 
should be mounted seven feet above 
the floor. Under this illumination it 
is seldom necessary for the worker 
to move his head more than an inch 
or two to be able to see the entire 
page in the galley. 


Machine Composition 


Among the various machines that 
have been developed for the setting 
of type are the Linotype, Intertype, 
the Monotype, and the Ludlow ma- 
chines. On Linotype or Intertype 
machines that compose the lines of 
type, the principal seeing tasks are 
reading the copy, watching the 
matrices in the line being set, and 
justifying the line after it has been 
set. Among the adjustments that 
have to be made before setting a 
job are changing the magazines 
holding the various styles and sizes 
of type and changing the liners to 
correspond to the desired points 
and length of the slugs being cast. 
Every once in a while it is neces- 
sary to return miscellaneous mat- 
rices to the distributing rack at the 
top of the machine and to put a 
new ingot of type metal into the 
melting pot. At rare intervals it may 
be necessary to locate and “fish out” 
a matrix that may have turned side- 
ways in the magazine. 

Practically all Linotype and In- 
tertype machines have a local light 
for the copy and keyboard attached 
to the machine. These provide a lot 
of light on the copy but only a few 
inches away there may be less than 
one-quarter the amount of illumi- 
nation. Overhead lighting should be 
provided in order to brighten up the 
surroundings. Again think of those 
glaring headlights. Why don’t they 
bother you in the daytime? It’s be- 
cause the surroundings are brighter. 
When the light on the machine is 
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used alone, the keyboard and copy 
become so bright compared with the 
darker surroundings that it is more 
difficult to see and the operator be- 
comes tired more quickly. Be sure to 
use overhead lighting whenever the 
Linotypes are being operated. 

The overhead lighting unit should 
be located over the left side of the 
machine as shown in the drawing 
of Figure 6. This should be a porce- 
lain enamel industrial lighting unit 
equipped with two 40-watt, 4500 
degree white fluorescent tubes and 
should be mounted eight feet above 


2-tube fluorescent units 
mounted 7’ above floor 
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Plan view of Ludlow cabinet lighting 
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3-tube fluorescent unit 


Plan view 


Ludlow casting machine lighting 


Front view 


of Ludlow 
casting machine 
lighting 
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Ludlow process lighting 
FIGURE 7 


the floor. It will not be necessary to 
use milk-white glass covers. 

It is reeommended that the small 
shade provided for the local light- 
ing unit on most machines be re- 
placed with a 64-inch diameter 
porcelain enamel reflector with a 
milk-white glass cover that will dif- 
fuse the light and thus reduce the 
reflected glare from the keys. This 
unit should be equipped with a 100- 
watt, inside-frosted incandescent 
bulb, and the adjustable arm should 
be retained so that the unit may be 
tilted to the most desirable angle by 
the operator. The glass cover not 
only will assure better lighting but 
it will also protect the inside reflect- 
ing surface from dust and dirt. 
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An electrical outlet for attaching 
an extension cord should be pro- 
vided at the rear of each pair of 
machines. The extension cord should 
be equipped with a 64-inch diame- 
ter porcelain enamel reflector and a 
wire guard to protect the 100-watt 
bulb. This unit is used for making 
repairs or for “fishing out” fallen 
matrices from the magazine. 

Two seeing tasks are involved in 
the Ludlow process, setting the mat- 
rices by hand and casting the slugs. 
The matrix cases are tilted at an 
angle in order to hold the matrices 
upright in their compartments. Two 
rows of porcelain enamel industrial 
lighting units, each equipped with 
two 40-watt, 4500 degree white fiu- 
orescent tubes should be provided 
for each row of cabinets, as shown 
in Figure 7. The length of the units 
should be parallel with the length 
of the aisle and they should be 
mounted seven feet above the floor. 
Glass covers will not be required. 

One quite similar industrial unit 
equipped with three 40-watt, 4500 
degree white fluorescent tubes is 
recommended for the Ludlow cast- 
ing machine. This unit should be 
located one foot to the left of the 
center of the machine with the 
length of the unit at right angles 
to the front edge as shown in Fig- 
ure 7. This unit should be mounted 
seven feet above the floor. Milk- 
white glass covers are not required. 


Monotype Composition 

Two distinct processes are in- 
volved in Monotype composition, the 
perforation of the paper tape by the 
keyboard operator and casting the 
type in the Monotype casting ma- 
chine. The keyboard operator must, 
of course, read the copy and after 
he sets each line he must read the 
numerals on the cylindrical justifi- 
cation gauge in order to determine 
the proper width of spaces. 

When the keyboards are grouped 
side by side, a single row of lighting 
units will provide satisfactory illu- 
mination. This row should be lo- 
cated in a line above the heads of 
the operators at a height of seven 
feet above the floor, as shown in 
Figure 8. One unit should be located 
midway between adjacent keyboards 
in order to reduce the reflected glare 
from the shiny surface of the justi- 
fication gauge cylinder so that the 
operator can see the numerals eas- 
ily. Each unit should be equipped 
with two 40-watt, 4500 degree white 
fluorescent tubes. 

Local lighting units attached to 
the keyboards do not provide satis- 
factory illumination because of the 
large difference in the amount of 
light on the keyboard compared 














with that on the justification gauge. 
Do you remember how long it took 
to find your way to a seat the last 
afternoon you went to a neighbor- 
hood movie? It sometimes takes fif- 
teen or twenty minutes before you 
can fully recognize the features of 
the person sitting next to you. It 
also takes time for the operator’s 
eyes to adjust themselves to the 
dark lighting of the justification 
gauge after reading the brightly 
lighted copy. The overhead lighting 
system will provide more nearly 
equal illumination on both the copy 
and the gauge and the operator will 
be able to do his work more easily. 
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Plan view of Monotype keyboard lighting 
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Monotype process lighting 
FIGURE 8 


Monotype casting machines should 
be lighted by an industrial porcelain 
enamel fluorescent unit equipped 
with a milk-white glass cover and 
three 40-watt white fluorescent 
tubes. This unit should be mounted 
approximately 6 feet 3 inches above 
the floor with the length of the unit 
parallel with the line of type when 
it emerges from the machine, as 
shown in Figure 8. The seeing task 
is similar to that of the imposing 
table and it is necessary to use a 
low brightness, glass covered light- 
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Recommended 
LOCATION Illumination 
{Units of Light} 
Imposing table 50-100-A 
Type cases 50-100-A 
Line-composing ma- 
chine 
On keyboard 50-100 
Overhead lighting 20- 30 
Ludlow Process 
Matrix cabinets 30- 50 
Casting machine 20- 30 
Monotype on 
Keyboar ; 30- 50 
Casting machine 30- 50-A 
Proof Presses 20- 30 , 
Proofreading 30- 50-B 
Other machines 20- 30 
Storage areas 10- 20 








A—Large-area, low-brightness light 
source required to produce a large- 
area reflected image. 


B—Low-brightness light source re- 
quired to reduce reflected glare. 











TABLE II 


ing unit mounted as low as possible 
to provide a large reflected image. 

One industrial type porcelain en- 
amel lighting unit equipped with 
two 40-watt, fluorescent tubes is re- 
quired for lighting a proof press. 
This unit should be located above 
the operator’s head at a height of 
seven feet above the floor with the 
axis of the unit parallel with the 
length of the press. Milk-white cov- 
ers will not be required. 

A proofreader must detect and 
mark errors in the proof as his as- 
sistant reads the copy. This work is 
usually done at a double-sided table 
that is inclined at a slight angle in 
both directions. Care must be taken 
to locate the lighting unit so that 
the reflected glare is at a minimum. 
A satisfactory method of lighting a 
proofreader’s table is to mount an 
industrial lighting unit equipped 
with a milk-white glass cover and 
three 40-watt, 4500 degree white 
fluorescent tubes above the left edge 
of the table at a height of 7 feet 
above the floor, as shown in Figure 
9. The axis of the unit should be at 
right angles to front edge of table. 

It is also desirable to operate the 
overhead lighting system in the 
room as well as this special lighting 


unit in order to reduce the contrast 
between the brightly lighted proof 
and the surroundings. Is the light- 
ing unit for your proofreader’s table 
located in the right position? Try 
the mirror test to find out. Place a 
small mirror flat on the inclined ta- 
ble top and move it to the center 
and each corner of the proof. Did 
you see the image of the lighting 
unit in the mirror? Then the unit 
is in the wrong location. Move the 
unit to one side and test again. 
Thus far in our analysis of the 
seeing tasks for imposing tables and 
type cases we have not mentioned 
the quantity of illumination that 
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Lighting fora prootreader's table 


FIGURE 9 


would be measured by a light meter. 
The primary requirement is to pro- 
vide a low-brightness light source of 
sufficient size to produce an image 
covering as large an area of type in 
the form as possible. The actual 
amount of illumination is of sec- 
ondary importance. However, when 
we use a group of milk-white glass 
covered, 3-tube fluorescent lighting 
units we will automatically obtain 
a sufficient quantity of illumination 
as well as good visibility of the en- 
tire form. 
(To be concluded next month.) 
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@ “MANY a business man could in- 
crease his direct mail advertising 
effectiveness greatly ...if he’d 
just take advantage of a few simple 
tricks of the trade.” 

That’s what a well-known adver- 
tising man said not long ago when 
interviewed about his direct mail 
methods. He went on to point out 
that although many people use di- 
rect mail as a means of advertising, 
a large proportion of these persons 
obtain only a small percentage of 
the effectiveness they should from 
these promotional efforts. 

Where direct mail advertising is 
concerned, it is often the “little 
things” that count. Put differently, 
there are many simple, easy to-do 
things you can use to increase the 
“pull” from your advertising. Here 
are some suggestions designed to 
enable you to increase direct mail 
effectiveness: 

1. An important thing to keep in 
mind when striving to increase the 
effectiveness of an individual direct 
mail piece is: Catch the attention 
of the recipient. 

Advertisers have used many de- 
vices in an effort to do this. How- 
ever, a simple method of catching 
your recipient’s attention is to use 
a new commemorative stamp on 
the envelope. 


Unusual Stamps Get Attention 


From time to time the post office 
department issues “special” edi- 
tions of stamps. Because they are 
unusual, people tend to notice them 
on an envelope. Thus, business 
psychologists tell us that by using 
commemorative stamps instead of 
the ordinary stamps attention can 
often be drawn to a mailing piece. 

2. When you send out a printed 
or mimeographed mailing piece— 
for instance, a list of items and 
prices—do you use one or both sides 
of the sheet of paper? Tests indi- 
cate that from the standpoint of 
reader interest gained, it is better 
to use both sides of a single sheet 
than it is to use only one side or to 
use two sheets. 

In other words, chances are that 
an advertising message will have 
its greatest effect—will have more 
“pull”—if you use both sides of a 
single sheet. Moreover, the method 
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Simple Ways to Make Your Efforts 
In Direct Advertising More Effectiue 





Change the style or color of your envelopes. 
If people get used to receiving your advertis- 
ing in a certain style and color envelope, they 
may acquire the bad (for you) habit of discard- 
ing it unopened, not even seeing your message 


of using both sides of a sheet has 
an added value from the economic 
standpoint. For this method per- 
mits you to use additional “en- 
velope stuffers” at no increase in 
postage. 

3. When sending out direct mail 
pieces do you always use the same 
style and color letterhead and en- 
velope? Tests indicate that for the 
maximum effectiveness, style and 
color of these items should be 
changed from time to time. 

In other words, if people get used 
to advertising appearing in a cer- 
tain style and color envelope, they 
may acquire the habit of throwing 
it in the waste basket, unopened 
and not read. On the other hand, a 
change in style and color of letter- 
head and envelope “tricks” the re- 
cipient into thinking he is getting 
a message of some sort from some- 
one new. Consequently, his curiosity 
often forces him to open the un- 
familiar envelope and to read the 
message printed on the unfamiliar 
letterhead. 


By CHARLES PHILLIPS 





One business man has a series of 
different colored and styled en- 
velopes and letterheads. He rotates 
these, using a different one every 
time he sends out a mailing piece. 
It takes him about six months to go 
through the complete set of styles 
and colors which he has. Once 
through his series of letterheads, 
he simply starts all over. This man 
reports that his “series” has in- 
creased direct mail response to a 
substantial degree. 


Include Order Blanks 


4, Some business men are making 
it a practice to include an order 
blank in each envelope containing 
direct mail advertising. This way, 
the customer living some distance 
can simply drop his order in the 
mail without any effort. 

Here’s a way to increase response 
of this sort. Instead of enclosing 
merely one order blank, put in two. 
One of these order blanks should 
be in the form of a card which the 
customer can fill out and mail back, 
postage paid. The other order blank 
should be a part of the actual let- 
ter or other advertising piece... 
appearing at the bottom. (The cus- 
tomer can clip this from the letter 
if he cares to.) 

Just why enclosing two order 
blanks instead of one should in- 
crease returns cannot be said. How- 
ever, the fact remains that it tends 
to do so. Consequently, here is a de- 
vice for increasing returns which 
the business man can readily take 
advantage of. 

5. Although there is a difference 
of opinion on the matter, many are 
finding these days that if a direct 
mail piece is hand addressed or 
typewriter addressed, it is likely to 
be greeted more favorably by the 
recipient than if merely “stencil” 
addressed. In other words, the per- 
sonal means of addressing seems to 
put the direct mail piece on a more 
friendly, individual basis and gives 
a “first class mail” impression. 

Such are several simple means of 
increasing direct mail effectiveness. 
Even though these methods are no 
substitute for good copy and care- 
ful printing, used properly they can 
be a help to an advertising message 
which is already sound. 
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Proofreading and copy-preparation questions will be answered by mail if accompanied by a stamped envelope. Replies will be kept confidential if you so desire 


THAN OR AS? 

Was it necessary to word the follow- 
ing sentence in “The Graphic Arts in 
Washington” that way, or was it just to 
cause comment from the cheap seats? 

“The wise boys here are betting that 
prices will be as high, if not higher, in 
48 than this year.” 

Your comment on that than will be 
very much appreciated. 

Larston D. Farrar is an excep- 
tionally capable writer. I can take 
no exception to his style, which is 
breezy, unique, and quite interest- 
ing. However, in the above sentence, 
part of which is quoted, the word 
than should be as. 

If we eliminate the words “if not 
higher,” the clause would read 
“prices will be as high in °48 than 
this year.” 

Than is obviously the wrong con- 
nective for the sentence. 


LEGAL TERMS 

I would like to know the differences 
between these three legal terms: mal- 
feasance, misfeasance, nonfeasance. Are 
they quite similar or different from 
each other? 

Malfeasance is the performing of 
an illegal act, often associated with 
the misconduct of a public official. 

Misfeasance is the wrongful and 
the injurious exercise of some law- 
ful authority. 

Nonfeasance is the omission or 
the failure to do something which 
should have been done. 

Hence we often read the phrase 
in the indictment of a public official 
that “he is charged with malfeas- 
ance, misfeasance, and nonfeasance 
in the performance of his duties.” 


RARE FORM OF PARENTHESIS 

Where two paragraphs consist of a 
parenthesis, is it correct to place a 
paren before the first word of the sec- 
ond paragraph, or should two parens 
only be used, one preceding the first 
word of the first paragraph and the 
second after the last word of the second 
paragraph? Note illustration below: 

(Regimental CP. In middle of stage 
are two tents-—one for Regimental CO 
and Executive, and the other for S-2 
and S-3. 


(In the Colonel’s tent, the Regi- 
mental CO and the S-2 are talking and 
studying the situation map on the 
wall.) 

I do not believe that a parenthesis 
can be considered comparable to a 
running quote. If the two para- 
graphs given above were a quota- 
tion, then the second paragraph 
would take beginning quote marks. 
However, a parenthesis consists of 
one complete idea, so whether it 
comprises two paragraphs or ten, 
the parens correctly would be 
placed preceding the first word of 
the first paragraph and following 
the last word of the second para- 
graph—no paren in front of the 
first word of the second paragraph. 

Frankly, however, in thirty-five 
years of proofreading experience, 
I have never seen a parenthesis 
which consisted of more than one 
paragraph, hence my opinion is 
purely arbitrary. If any of The 
Proofroom readers have samples of 
parentheses comprising two or more 
paragraphs, please send them in. 





WHAT THE 
Wise Business Man 
WILL DO IN 1948 


Here is advice from the Council of Eco 
nomic Advisers: . 
@ Exercise reasonable caution in acquiring 
inventories. 
® Hold off on building plans until prices 
come down, rather than climb on the ex- 
pansion band wagon without giving any 
regard to costs. 

@ “Sweat out”? more of the business costs 
lurking in loose management and produc- 
tion methods brought on by the wartime 
dislocations. 
®@ See that prices include a profit margin 
that provides NO MORE than healthy 
growth. 
® See that expansion plans are vigorously 
geared to prosperity, but be careful not to 
be expanding at the end of a boom in 
your market. 
@ Extend credit conservatively. 

—from the Industry Letter of the 

Printing Industry of Pittsburgh 





MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 

What distinguishes a sanitarium from 
a sanatorium? Do these two words 
really convey entirely different mean- 
ings? I hope to see the answer in The 
Proofroom in the near future. 

A sanitarium, as now understood 
by the general public, is a private 
institution devoted to the cure or 
correction of nervous or mental 
diseases. When one says a person 
has been placed in a sanitarium, the 
implication is that he or she is suf- 
fering from a mental disorder. 

A sanatorium, on the other hand, 
is a place where one goes to be 
cured of or to recuperate from a 
physical ailment. There are sana- 
toriums devoted to the treatment of 
tuberculosis. 

In other words, a sanitarium 
treats the mental diseases, while a 
sanatorium deals with the physical 
ailments. 


ARBITRARY PLURALS 

Is there any rule that would enable 
me to know when es or s forms the 
plural of words ending in 0? Assuming 
that there is such a rule, are there any 
exceptions to it, and if there are, will 
you point them out? ; 

Ordinarily the plurals of words 
ending in o preceded by a vowel are 
formed by adding s only, as 200, 
200s; coo, coos; boo, boos. When a 
word ends in o preceded by a con- 
sonant, its plural is formed by the 
addition of es, as echo, echoes; 
Negro, Negroes; emvargo, embar- 
goes; potato, potatoes; tomato, to- 
matoes; torpedo, torpedoes. There 
are a number of exceptions to this 
rule such as dynamos and solos. 


BETTER (?) SPELLING 

Enclosed are two booklets which pro- 
mote “Better American Spelling for a 
Post-War World.” Perhaps you might 
make a brief comment concerning these 
booklets for the benefit of Proofroom 
readers. 

One booklet emphasizes the point 
that in English a prime inconsist- 
ency is the chaotic relationship be- 
tween spelling and pronunciation. 
The author states: “For the sake of 
good language and for proper and 
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correct representation, we need to 
spell as we pronounce.” For exam- 
ple, he advocates the removal of 
silent letters in such words as bel, 
buz, glas, autum, bom, thum. 

Following pronunciation literally, 
he includes bild, helth, turniket, 
yoman, ren, rong. 

The author has included a num- 
ber of rules and principles under- 
lying his new system of spelling and 
pronunciation which seem to indi- 
cate that he has spent considerable 
time in formulating his scheme of 
“better” American spelling. 

In a second booklet are a number 
of poems which attempt to illus- 
trate how ridiculous our spelling 
could be if it were followed through 
to its logical conclusion. For in- 
stance, here is one of the poems: 

; Whacht He Gacht 
A small boy when asked to spell yacht 
Most saucily said, “I will nacht”; 
So his teacher in wrath 
Took a section of lath 
And warmed him up well on the spacht. 

I am not especially enthusiastic 
about new forms in spelling, al- 
though I am not unmindful of the 
fact that our language constantly 
is in the process of change and im- 
provement. The result of variable 
spellings is in many cases serious or 
hopeless confusion. In recent years 
proofreaders and editors have been 
compelled to learn the variable 
spellings and pronunciations of 
thousands of words, which undeni- 
ably is a terrific strain on one’s 
memory. 

Why cannot Webster’s and the 
Standard dictionaries get together 
and evolve a dictionary that would 
indicate the spelling of a word with- 
out any variations? Why should we 
have instill, instil, willful, wilful, 
catalogue, catalog, mould, mold, 
gauge, gage, programme, program, 
and thousands of other variables? 
To have one spelling—and one 
spelling only—would be a construc- 
tive step in the right direction, and 
countless proofreaders, editors, and 
writers would consider such an im- 
provement a literary “bill of rights.” 

Anyone interested in these book- 
lets may communicate with William 
Russell, Athens, Georgia. 


THE INFINITIVE TO BE 

What is the correct way of capital- 
izing the infinitive to be in a heading? 

In headings all words are capital- 
ized except articles, prepositions, 
and conjunctions. The infinite to be 
is a combination of to (preposition) 
and be (verb). In line with the rule 
given above, the correct capitaliza- 
tion is to Be. 
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QUOTATION MARKS 

We are having a discussion as to the 
placing of quotation marks in relation 
to other punctuation. My argument is 
that almost without exception all marks 
go inside the quotes. My opponent says 
no. Will you please set us straight on 
this matter? 

Fundamentally, periods and com- 
mas are placed always after the last 
letter, preceding the end-quotes. 
This rule is inflexible whether the 
quotation is one word, a number of 
words, or an entire sentence. 

Under no circumstances should 
the period or comma be placed on 
the outside of the end-quotes. The 
reason for this practice is purely 
typographical, as a very unsightly 
space results when the period or 
comma is outside. Small marks go 
inside; colon and semicolon are 
placed outside quotes. 





this Mean! 


This bit of colored paper may not 
seem much to you at first glance—but 
if you look closer, and think about it 
for a moment, you'll realize that it 
means a lot to some crippled child. 


It means a chance to have adequate 
medical care . . . equipment such as 
wheel chairs and braces... free trans- 
portation to and from school, and a 
lot of other vital necessities ... 


It means a chance to get out and do 


things, too...a chance for healthful 
recreation ...a chance to go to camp 
in the summer... to swim and play 


games just like other kids. 


It means a chance for specialized vo- 
cational training ...a chance to lead 
a more normai, useful life, even 
though handicapped ... And above 
all, it means a chance for YOU to help 
crippled children . . . Remember, 


Every Easter Seal 
You Buy Helps a 
Crippled Child 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC. 
1 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 





Of course, from the standpoint of 
grammar, all punctuation marks 
should be placed outside the quotes 
because these marks normally com- 
plete the clause or sentence. Some 
writers adhere to this practice con- 
sistently despite the fact that a 
page may be spotted with typo- 
graphical blemishes. 

Of course there are some excep- 
tions to this grammatical rule, such 
as the question mark and the ex- 
clamation mark which go inside or 
outside according to their position 
in the sentence. For instance: 

Did he recite, “Give me liberty or 
give me death”? In this example, 
only the last part of the sentence is 
quoted. As the entire sentence is a 
question, the query naturally goes 
outside the quotes. However, in the 
following example: 

“Who can say what waits for us?” 
the quotation consists of a question 
so the query is placed in front of 
the end-quotes. 

The exclamation mark follows 
the same principle. 


STRANGE BUT TRUE 

What is the difference, if any, be- 
tween an anomaly and a paradox? Will 
you please illustrate these two words in 
sentences? 

An anomaly is an irregularity or 
a deviation from the universal rule. 
That which is anomalous suggests 
strangeness (incapable of a logical 
explanation). An enormously fat 
child from two extremely thin par- 
ents would be an anomaly. A snow- 
storm in the month of June would 
be an anomaly, and this word could 
apply to a bird unable to fly. 

A paradox is an idea or proposi- 
tion contrary to accepted opinion. 
It is also an assertion opposed to 
common sense, yet it may be true in 
fact. For instance, it is a paradoz if 
a person who dislikes music is a 
great musician. Or paradozically a 
man becomes a famous sculptor de- 
spite his complete lack of talent as 
a youth. It is a paradox if a person 
unagegressive by nature becomes a 
skillful prizefighter. 


JOHN BASKERVILLE 

I have heard that John Baskerville 
made some contributions to proofread- 
ing. What were his accomplishments? 

John Baskerville, eminent English 
printer and type designer, was born 
in 1706, the same year in which 
Benjamin Franklin came into the 
world. In the 1730’s Baskerville ex- 
perimented with several forms of 
type-founding, and in 1750 he suc- 
ceeded in producing types much 
superior in distinctness and ele- 
gance to any hitherto used. In 1758 
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he was appointed printer to the 
University of Cambridge. 
Baskerville—for whom a popular 
book type was named—appreciated 
the importance of proofreading in 
the production of accurate texts. 
One of his demands in the proof- 
reading of his own works was that 
“two people must be concerned; the 
one must name every letter, capital, 
point, reference, accent, that is, he 
must spell every part of every word 
distinctly, and note down every dif- 
ference.” This mechanical method 
of proofreading resulted in serious 
errors in his books, which caused 
adverse criticism. Notwithstanding 
inferior proofreading, his beautiful 
volumes have placed him among the 
foremost of those who have ad- 
vanced the art of fine printing. 
Baskerville died in 1775. 


SCRIPTORIUM 

I would like to get some information 
as to the word scriptorium. How far 
back does this word go, and what does 
it signify? 

The word scriptorium antedates 
the invention of movable types by 
hundreds of years. A scriptorium 
was a large room, usually located in 
a church building, used by scribes 
to write books. In this room were 
placed as many as twenty to thirty 
writing-desks, at each of which a 
monk sat, with a sheet of parch- 
ment spread out before him. Di- 
rectly facing the scribes sat a reader 
on a raised platform, who was se- 
lected for this task because of his 
familiarity with the subject matter. 
As he began to read from the copy, 
the scribes would simultaneously 
follow him word for word, and in 
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Number] of a series of brief articles on how to economize on printing plate costs 


In the preparation of simple line draw- 
ings for two-color (or more) reproduction 
there exists an excellent opportunity to 
economize on plate costs. The following 
procedure deals with two-color plates; how 


acetate material (mat side up, of course) 
over the drawing in Figure 1. Scotch tape 
is ideal for this temporary mounting; 
thumbtacks will do. On this acetate sheet, 
with India red or black India ink, draw 


























Figure 1. This is the artwork for that portion 
of the illustration which is to be in black (or 
the key color) on the finished printed piece 




















Figure 2. On a sheet of acetate material, laid 
over the drawing shown above, draw with India 
red or black India ink the second color artwork 


the method might be adapted to three- 
color, or any number of different color 
plates will be obvious. 

Figure 1 represents the drawing of that 
part of an illustration which is to appear 
in black. To prepare the artwork for that 
portion of the picture which is to appear 
in the second color, first place a sheet of 














Figure 3. Mount pieces of artwork side by side. 
The engraver makes one negative, does no color 
separation, makes one plate (later cut apart) 


(Figure 2) the artwork which is to be 
printed in the second color. 

Then remove the acetate sheet and 
mount it side by side with the drawing 
for the black plate (Figure 3). From this 
copy the photoengraver need make but 
one negative, do no color separation, make 
only one print on the plate, and make but 
one plate—which he will then simply cut 
apart into separate plates, one for printing 
each color. 


this laborious manner the work 
would proceed until the manuscript 
had been entirely copied. 

In those early days an edition was 
limited to the number of desks the 
scriptorium could accommodate. Si- 
lence was strictly enforced. Com- 
munication was usually carried on 
by means of a sign language with 
which each was an expert. For in- 
stance, if a monk required a missal 
(book of prayer and devotions) for 
purpose of reference, he extended 
his hands and made the motion of 
turning over leaves, adding the Sign 
of the Cross. If he wanted some 
pagan volume, he supplemented this 
movement by rustling the leaves 
and rubbing the back of his ear. 

The signs proofreaders use today 
to indicate the style of set-up (one 
tap for italics, two taps for small 
caps, the raising of the index finger 
to show upper case, and so on) are 
a traditional survival of the system 
used by scribes more than a thou- 
sand years ago. 


TO COMPOUND OR NOT 

Please indicate the correct form of 

the following phrases: 

Tool- and diemaker 

Tool and diemaker 

Tool and die maker 
Also indicate the reasoning underlying 
the choice you make. 

Toolmaker (one word) is a solid 
compound. Diemaker (one word) is 
a solid compound. Hence, if you use 
the two words as one phrase, the 
form should be ftool- and diemaker. 

In the above case, tool- becomes 
an interrupted or elliptical com- 
pound, the suffix maker being un- 
derstood. However, precedent and 
custom in the machine industry 
prefer and sanction the use of tool 
and diemaker. 


CONTRACTIONS AND ABBREVIATIONS 

I would like to inquire as to proper 
forms for abbreviations and contrac- 
tions. Assn. ends with a period. Ass’n 
has an apostrophe and no period. Are 
these two forms correct? Any additional 
information clarifying the distinction 
between contractions and abbreviations 
would be appreciated. 

The dictionary distinction between 
an abbreviation and a contraction 
is slight. Whenever an apostrophe 
is used to denote the omission of a 
letter or letters, the word is a con- 
traction. Where the word is followed 
by a period, it is an abbreviation. 
Hence, in the examples you cited, 
ass’n is a contraction, and assn. is 
an abbreviation. 

To conclude, it is incorrect to use 
a period after a contraction, and an 
abbreviated word never takes an 
apostrophe. 











PALINDROME? 

What is a palindrome? I heard this 
word used the other day by a lecturer 
but failed to understand its meaning. I 
should appreciate a prompt answer. 

A palindrome is a word or a num- 
ber of words which can be spelled 
exactly the same when read back- 
ward or forward. For an example, 
madam is a palindrome. There is 
the famous palindrome attributed 
to Napoleon when he was asked 
if he could have invaded England: 
“Able was I ere I saw Elba.” 

Another palindrome is the follow- 
ing: “Lewd did I live & evil I did 
dwel.” 

The palindrome below can be read 
in four ways—upward and down- 
ward, backward and forward: 

5 A T OR 


ARE P oO 
TENET’ 
Of 2°R A 


ROT AS 


COMPARE WITH COMPARED TO 

Will you explain the idiomatic differ- 
ence between compare with and com- 
pare to? Is it possible to know when 
either phrase should be used? 

We compare one thing with an- 
other to note points of agreement 
or of difference. “As a statesman, 
Roosevelt may be compared with 
Wilson. As a politician he is not 
to be compared with Wilson.” (Here 
is indicated points of agreement and 
of disagreement.) 

We compare one thing to an- 
other which we believe it resembles. 
“The inexhaustible number of books 
about Napoleon may be compared 
to the ceaseless rise and fall of the 
tides.” Here is indicated a resem- 
blance of two obvious opposites— 
books and the tides. 


ELEMENTARY 

Do abbreviations of chemical ele- 
ments take periods? 

No element or chemical symbol 
ever takes a period, except at the 
end of a sentence. 


SIMILAR WORDS 

I am often confused by these words: 
imminent, immanent and impassable, 
impassible. Will you please define them 
in such a way that I may understand 
their differences? 

Imminent means that something, 
for instance, danger or death, is 
near at hand or impending. Immi- 
nent is frequently associated with 
misfortune or peril. 

Immanent means ideas that are 
deep within the mental conscious- 
ness. A subjective thought may be 
regarded as immanent. The spirit 
dwelling within a person’s thoughts 
is immanent. 
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Impassable is the antonym of 
passable. The snowbound roads or 
flood-covered areas are impassable. 

Impassible is defined as incapable 
of suffering; inaccessible to harm. 
A person’s feelings are impassible 
when he is unmoved or untouched 
by events that stir the emotions of 
the many. 


NUMBERS 

What is the difference between a car- 
dinal and an ordinal number? Would 
you illustrate how they are used? 

A cardinal number is a primary 
number used in simple counting, 
such as one, three, ten, fifty, one 
hundred. 

An ordinal number indicates or- 
der or succession, as third, tenth, 
sixteenth, twentieth. 

Cardinal numbers are joined to- 
gether by hyphens when they indi- 
cate a larger number, as eighty-siz, 
fifty-seven thousand, nine hundred 
and seventy-nine. Hyphens should 
not be used in such combinations 
as two hundred and ninety, five 
hundredth anniversary, one mil- 
lionth admission. 


AGRICULTURIST 

I would like to know what is the pre- 
ferred spelling: agriculturist or agri- 
culturalist? Please let us know your 
authority for the favored form. 

Preferred form is undoubtedly 
agriculturist, even though most of 
the dictionaries list agriculturalist 
as a variant. 

In my opinion, agriculturist cer- 
tainly is much easier to pronounce 
than agriculturalist. From the view- 
point of the derivation, a good case 
could be made out for the longer 
form. However, it is cumbersome 
and is less euphonious than the 
shorter spelling. There can be no 
doubt that agriculturist would re- 
ceive the most votes if a poll were 
taken on the matter. 


TENSES OF COPYRIGHT 

Does the verb copyright have tenses? 
If so, would you tell me what would be 
the correct spelling? 

While the dictionaries do not give 
the tenses of copyright, I believe 
that this word follows the usual or- 
der of a verb: copyright, copy- 
righted, copyrighting. 





Ben Day Line Screens and Values 
| are “‘Horses of Different Colors’’ J 





Whenever you use Ben Day screens, be 
sure you specify the proper line-screen and 
the correct value. The number of lines to 
the inch in a halftone screen has nothing 
to do with its value (lightness or darkness) . 
And, conversely, the value of a halftone 
has no relationship whatsoever to whether 
the halftone screen is 85-line screen or 133- 





Figure 1. At the left is print of 85-line screen 
halftone plate; at the right that of 133-line 
screen halftone. Yet prints of both screens 
have the same density (a 50 per cent value) 


line screen. Figure 1 demonstrates how the 
same value (in this case 50 per cent) can 
be obtained with both a coarse (85-line) 
and a fine (133-line) screen halftone. Fig- 
ure 2 shows two of the many possible val- 
ues which can be obtained with the same 
line screen—in this example a 133-line 
screen halftone has been used. 

So, when you use Ben Day screens on 
letterpress printing plates, make certain of 
two things: First, specify the proper line 
e e ® ee e@ e@ °@® 














screen for the paper surface on which the 
job is to be printed; secondly, give the pho- 
toengraver specific instructions as to what 
screen value you desire in the finished 
plate. 

Your photoengraver can give you valu- 
able assistance (if you need it) on both of 
these points. In addition, he can supply 





Figure 2. Wide range of “values” can be ob- 
tained with the same line screen. Examples are 
prints from same line screen (133); yet one 
is 20 per cent value, one is 60 per cent value 


you with a chart showing the various half- 
tone line screens which he has available, 
and a chart showing a range of screen val- 
ues from 10 per cent to 90 per cent 
(preferably in steps of 10 per cent). Care- 
ful attention to these points may save you 
some disappointing results, and is almost 
certain to occasionally save you the cost 
and delay incurred by the necessity for re- 
making plates which were not properly or- 
dered in the first place. 
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Los Angeles Publisher Has “Converted” to 
Typewriters fromLine-Composing Machines 


There is no composing room in the plant of the‘‘Commercial News.” The editorial and art 


departments have assumed full responsibility for mechanical as well as news production 


@ Nor As AN emergency measure, but as 
a permanent change in its mechanical 
procedure, C. A. Page Publishing Com- 
pany, of Los Angeles, has replaced line- 
composing machines with typewriters 
in the production of the editorial sec- 
tions of the weekly Commercial News 
and its export publication, The World 
Trader. 

Printed by offset, these papers are at- 
tractive, and highly legible. Fine-screen 
(120-line) halftones present an appear- 
ance far superior to halftones in the 
average newspaper. 

Since there is no composing room, the 
editorial and art departments must as- 
sume full responsibility for mechanical 
production as well as news production. 
The acceptance and handling of this 
added responsibility has been an inter- 
esting experience for the Page staff. 

From previous articles on the subject, 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER will be 
familiar with the method of “setting” 
news copy on a typewriter. Typewritten 
matter with uneven right-hand mar- 
gins is retyped on the IBM Electromatic 


1. Lines typed on IBM electric typewriter are 
made full measure by Edison margin-justifier 
2. Working at cabinet of Foto-Type, art depart- 
ment employe sets headlines for news and ads 
3. Editorial department measures typewritten 
news copy on page dummy; indicates headlines 
4. Art department pastes up page, complete 
except for halftones (which go in black areas) 


5. Typical front and inside page of ‘‘Commer- 
cial News." Good legibility; attractive halftones 


















Publisher C. A. PACE, Jr. 


typewriter (pictured below) which, with 
its Edison right-hand margin justifier, 
produces full-measure copy suitable for 
reproduction. 

Working at a cabinet containing Foto- 
Type (the individual letters printed on 
pieces of cardboard), a worker “sets” 
the headlines. 

Editorial employes measure news copy 
on a rough dummy of a complete news- 
paper page, and indicate headlines. 


Paste-ups Made Larger 


On layout sheets, artists then paste 
up body matter and heads into pages, 
complete except for halftones. Pieces of 
black paper are pasted in the areas to 
be occupied by the pictures. Paste-ups 
are made 50 per cent larger than the 
finished size of the newspaper page— 
thus the 12-point type will be reduced 
to 8-point. 

Line negatives are next made of the 
copy paste-up. The halftone negatives 
are fastened with Scotch tape over the 
proper transparent areas of the line 
negatives. Eight full-page (11- by 14- 
inch, tabloid size) negatives are then 
mounted together and from this the 
offset plate is made. 

Most of the “bugs” in the procedure 
have been ironed out. Careful schedul- 
ing of work and the training of ade- 
quate personnel have remedied the art 
and camera department bottlenecks for- 
merly encountered. 

Advantages of the method are mani- 
fold. One of the most important is the 





absolute control which the editorial de- 
partment has over makeup. Before it is 
printed, it is possible to see how the 
finished newspaper will look. Trimming 
stories seldom results in the mistakes 
commonly incurred when printers pick 
out the wrong slugs and leave a story 
hanging .unfinished. 

From the advertising viewpoint, the 
process is an “advertising man’s dream.” 
The mechanical limitations of metal 
type are absent. The advertisers may 
use artwork, photos, or halftone prints 
without the usual platemaking expense. 

According to publisher C. A. Page, Jr., 
typewriter composition time compares 
favorably with that of line-composing 
machines. Double-typing enables the 
typist to proofread copy, thus eliminat- 
ing most of the errors. And, while the 
cost of the method is somewhat higher 
than for either letterpress flatbed or ro- 
tary press methods, the improved ap- 
pearance of the newspaper, together 
with the savings to advertisers, more 
than justify the added cost. 
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by Lartion D.Farrar 


@ NEwsprINT developments in this 
country and abroad give reasons for 
confidence that the seemingly end- 
less paper shortage will be only a 
“memory by next fall. 

However, paper prices are rising, 
with the new increases being an- 
nounced by additional companies, 
as predicted here months ago. 

In Los Angeles, it was confirmed 
by Norman Chandler, publisher of 
the Los Angeles Times, that nego- 
tiations for purchase of the Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Company on the West 
Coast have been re-opened, and 
that expansion of the company’s 
facilities is planned. 

In Boston, a group of newspaper 
publishers is dickering for the St. 
Croix Paper Company, which owns 
600,000 acres of timberland and has 
a mill with 80,000-ton capacity in 
Maine. If the publishers get this 
company, they’ll doubtless increase 
its production. 

In Greenville, South Carolina, a 
contract is to be let for construction 
of a $32,000,000 newsprint mill at 
Childersburg, Alabama. The mill 
will be completed by August, 1949, 
and is expected to produce 100,000 
tons of newsprint annually. 


New Sources Open 

In Washington, Uncle Sam is still 
taking bids on vast tracts for sale 
in the Tongass forests. While some 
legal maneuvers (by “Indian” rep- 
resentatives) will be made to stall 
the Tongass development, it’s gen- 
erally believed that Congress will 
pass whatever legislation is neces- 
sary to clear up the legal snarls. 

In the Philippines Republic, port- 
able factories for the manufacture 
of wood pulp are being set up in 
various provinces. A new mill is 
schedulated to open this spring in 
Manila. 

In Carada, production is expected 
to increase slowly but surely in ’48. 

In Scandinavia, more wood will 
be cut in ’48 than in any previous 
postwar year. 
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In Sweden, spokesmen said that 
the nation would ration newsprint 
“soon” in order to increase exports 
to the United States. 

—o—o—o— 

Big Washington news this month 
for all small business men (and 
printers!) is that a tax cut of from 
$4,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 for 
’*48 can be expected. 

Representative Harold Knutson, 
chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, isn’t as far out 
on a limb this year as he was a year 
ago. He has support from all but a 
handful of Republicans in Congress 
and a number of Democrats. Also, 
he has President Truman commit- 
ted to a cut in taxes of some kind 
this year. 


Taxes Will Be Cut 

But, even if the President vetoes 
the tax-cut bill soon to be sent him, 
the bill can be passed over his veto. 
The only doubt left in Washington 
is whether the cut will be the higher 
or lower figure. 

Don’t worry about the President’s 
proposal to bring back the excess 
profits tax. It hasn’t a chance of 
being enacted this year. Unless the 
coming elections change the com- 
plexion of Congress, it won’t have 
a chance next year. 

Knutson’s bill—providing for hus- 
band-and-wife income splitting, a 
$600 per head personal exemption 
rate, and removal of several million 
small taxpayers from the taxrolls— 
will pass essentially as is. He wasn’t 
far wrong early in January when he 
called it ‘“‘veto-proof.”’ 

—0O—0o—o— 

Demand for paper and paper- 
board for export packaging is not 
expected to increase in 1948, accord- 
ing to an analysis of estimated 
trends made by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Reviewing possible effects of the 
proposed European aid program on 
the pulp and -paper industry, the 
Department points out that no 





great change from recent levels is 
expected in the aggregate of United 
States exports during 1948. Any in- 
creases are likely to be in bulk 
goods, such as coal, grain, steel, and 
machinery, indicating no material 
change in the demand for paper and 
paperboard packaging products for 
export. 

Domestic demand for pulp, paper, 
paperboard, and their products may 
continue slightly upward in 1948. 
However, with the expectation of a 
4 to 5 per cent increase in paper 
and board output in 1948, as new 
facilities come into production, the 
industry should be able to balance 
the supply-demand situation in 
many grades during the coming 
months, the Department believes. 


Market Pulp Situation 

Maintenance of capacity or near- 
capacity production by many of the 
United States paper and board mills 
depends on imported market wood 
pulp, substantial supplies of which 
come from northern European 
countries. The re-establishment of 
European production generally, in- 
cluding that of paper, would exert 
a continued if not increased de- 
mand for indigenous pulp. The re- 
port of the President’s Committee 
on Foreign Aid stressed the con- 
tinuing need of American paper 
mills for the portion of European 
pulp which normally flows to this 
country. At the same time, the re- 
port recognizes that a program to 
build up industry in Europe must 
make available a reasonable share 
of its pulp to that continent. 

“The relation of market pulp sup- 
plies to the over-all pulp picture in 
the United States is brought into 
interesting focus,” the Department 
report states, “by observing that 
while total domestic pulp produc- 
tion in the first ten months of 1947 
shows an increase of 13 per cent 
over the same period in 1946, total 
receipts of market pulp have shown 
an increase of only 9 per cent.” 
Current reports from Department 
field offices note a number of mills 
short of pulp, particularly in the 
sulphite grades. 

According to the report, there is 
no expectation of any significant 
increase in domestic or Canadian 
production of market pulp during 
the coming year, since virtually all 
new pulp capacity to become avail- 
able will be for integrated mills. 

Domestic pulp mills broke all pre- 
vious monthly records in October, 
47, according to preliminary figures, 
with an output of 1,074,000 tons. 
Consumption also hit an all-time 
monthly high of 1,206,000 tons. 
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Wood pulp output in the United 
States during the first ten months 
of 1947 totaled 9,965,000 tons, or 
1,180,000 tons more than in the same 
period of 1946. 

Total receipts of pulpwood, the 
report states, were more than 17,- 
500,000 cords during the first ten 
months of 1947, a gain of nearly 9 
per cent over the 1946 period. 

Other records were set in produc- 
tion of paper and boards, with 
1,897,117 tons being turned out in 
October. Paper output totaled 954,- 
534 tons, and paperboard 814,396 
tons. Each of those figures repre- 
sents a new record in its field. Out- 
put of boards of all types, including 
paperboard, wet machine board, 
and building board, amounted to 
942,583 tons. 

—o—o—0— 

Imports of wood pulp into the 
United States from all sources to- 
taled 208,390 short tons in Decem- 
ber, 1947, according to preliminary 
figures, as compared with 136,428 
tons in December, 1946, the Forest 
Products Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reported. 

Canada ranked as the principal 
supplier in December of both years, 
according to the Forest Products 
Division. Imports from Canada in 
December, 1947, totaled 146,481 tons, 
an increase of 35,718 tons over De- 
cember, 1946. 


Imports of Wood Pulp 

Imports from Sweden in Decem- 
ber, 1947, were 37,688 tons, or 22,905 
tons more than in December of last 
vear. Pulp imports from Finland 
amounted to 22,154 tons in Decem- 
ber, while a year ago 10,882 tons 
were received. There were no im- 
ports from Norway in December, 
1947, and no pulp was received from 
Norway in December, 1946. 

Of total imports of all grades in 
December, 22,933 tons were of rayon 
and special chemical grades of 
bleached sulphite, and the balance, 
185,457 tons, was paper grade pulp. 

Total imports of wood pulp during 
1947 amounted to 2,303,241 tons 
valued at $255,899,542, of which 
247,957 tons were dissolving pulp 
valued at $34,654,642. This compares 
with total imports of 1,794,669 tons 
valued at $135,317,175 in 1946. 

An all-time record was set by the 
5,645,718 tons of newsprint manu- 
factured in 1947 by North American 
mills, the Newsprint Service Bureau 
announced, with Canada’s share be- 
ing placed at 4,446,789 tons. 

—o—o—o— 

The turmoil in labor-management 
relations in the printing industry 
seems to be abating. Locals of the 


International Typographical Union 
throughout the country are signing 
contracts. 

Most notable instance of a con- 
ciliatory spirit by the local printers 
was witnessed in Washington, D.C., 
where printers have signed a new 
contract, providing an $8-a-week 
raise, but overlooking both closed 
shop and “conditions of employ- 
ment” stipulations. The contract 
has been hailed by both manage- 
ment and labor. 


Census Under Way 

In Chicago, hearings being held 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board into charges against the ITU 
made by the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association and other 
groups, continued without startling 
developments. 

This case, it’s taken for granted, 
eventually will end in the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, unless the ITU re- 
verses its “no contract” policy at its 
convention next summer. This is a 
definite possibility in view of the 
fact that the “moderates” in the 
union seem to be gaining new 
strength throughout the country. 

—o—o—o— 

The first postwar Census of Man- 
ufacturers is now under way, and 
both Government and trade asso- 
ciation leaders are counting on co- 
operation from the business men 
to make it a success. 

J. C. Capt, director of the Census 
Bureau, Department of Commerce, 
said an estimated 250,000 firms in 
200 industry groupings will be in- 
volved in the special census. 

Business men are required by law 
to supply the requested information 
within thirty days of the time the 
questionnaire is received. But the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce and 
other business groups have pointed 
out that such data as the Census 
provides is vitally important to all 
business and that those to whom 
questionnaires are sent should feel 
impelled to answer as quickly as 
possible. Such prompt action in- 
sures an accurate census and helps 
the Government to save money. 

Census Bureau has given up plans 
for a Business Census covering 1947. 
While it would have preferred to 
take the studies simultaneously, so 
that there would be comparable fig- 
ures for production and distribu- 
tion, staff members feel it is too late 
to undertake preparation of the 
Business Census at this time. 

Congress appropriated $4,000,000 
for a Manufacturers Census which 
is taken by mail, but balked at a 
Business Census, which involves 
about 5,000 field enumerators. 


Census staff members are anxious 
to get the first postwar business 
census out of the way before the 
population and agriculture censuses 
are taken for 1950. 

—o—o—o— 

You can count on a rise in the 
minimum wage rate to at least 60 
cents an hour—and possibly to 65 
cents an hour—to take effect just 
before election. 

There has been agitation (and 
proposed legislation) for a boost 
in the minimum wage since 1944. It 
didn’t become a “must,” however, 
until the unprecedented rise in the 
cost of living took place in 46 and 
"47. There'll be very little opposi- 
tion to some increase. 

: —o—o—o— 

Spokesmen for journalism schools 
and publishers have gone squarely 
on record in favor of having edi- 
torial workers classed as “profes- 
sional” workers, so as not to be 
under the premium pay regulations 
for work over forty hours a week 
under the Wage-Hour Act. On the 
other hand, union spokesmen de- 
manded that no workers be classi- 
fied as “professionals” unless they 
drew more than $500 a month. 

Present regulations for white- 
collar workers require time and a 
half pay for all hours worked above 
forty each week, but they exempt 
the “professional” workers earning 
more than $30 weekly and adminis- 
trative workers making more than 
$200 a month. The Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministration has held hearings on 
possible changes in regulations. 


Fewer New Magazines 

Business Briefs: The per capita 
cost for food in the United States 
now totals $330 per year, but per 
capita cost for taxes is $371 per year. 
. . . There are more reporters (for 
newspapers, magazines, and trade 
journals) in Washington, D.C., than 
in any other city on earth.... 
Fewer new newspapers and maga- 
zines will be launched this year 
than in any year in a decade, econ- 
omists here believe. . . . The ones 
born last year aren’t doing so well, 
according to trade sources. .. . 
Price of newsprint in Great Britain 
is $186 a ton. . About 6,000 
patents controlled by the Govern- 
ment are available for license by 
United States companies, the Jus- 
tice Department announced. The 
patents were held by twenty-five 
corporations, controlling stock in- 
terests in properties which were 
seized as alien property. Most of 
the patents are German in origin, 
cover developments in drugs, dye- 
stuffs, film, and so on. 








Forrest Rundell 


@ HERE is a question of prestige. 
How does a printing salesman stack 
up against newspapers or maga- 
zines in the race for the advertising 
dollar? Does he compete on equal 
terms or does he cool his heels in 
the reception room while the space 
salesman is inside being welcomed 
with open arms? 

This point was brought up by Don 
Molitor, vice-president and sales 
manager of Edward Stern & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, in a _ recent 
speech before the Associated Print- 
ing Salesmen of New York. Mr. 
Molitor’s proposition was that the 
printing salesmen need to build up 
prestige for their industry and its 
salesmen if they are to hold their 
own in the hard scramble for busi- 
ness during 1948. 

In his discussion of the problem, 
Mr. Molitor made a point that war- 
rants further discussion. Speaking 
of the attitude of advertising agen- 
cies toward the salesmen who call 
upon them, he contended that a 
space salesman always gets a cor- 
dial welcome while a printing sales- 
man is lucky if he even gets in. In 
other words, any space salesman, 
no matter what his ability, has the 
prestige that is necessary to take 
him past the receptionist and get 
him a cordial welcome whenever he 
sees fit to call. 


Bring Along Some Ideas 

Inasmuch as advertising agencies 
influence the spending of a large 
chunk of the advertising money of 
the country, this attitude, if cor- 
rectly pictured, would seem to be a 
major problem in the work of the 
printing salesman. Thinking that a 
few more details would be welcome 
we dug deep into the situation to 
see what we could come up with in 
the way of facts that might clarify 
the situation. 

The first advertising executive 
we asked about this was Allen T. 
Preyer, chairman of the Advertis- 
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ing Federation of America. He was 
questioned quite pointblank as to 
whether or not the average space 
salesman had anything on the ball 
that made him a more welcome 
caller at an advertising agency 
than a printing salesman. The 
writer explained that the feeling 
among printing salesmen seemed to 
be that such was the case. “I don’t 
think it is so at all,” Mr. Preyer re- 
plied promptly. “There is no reason 
why a printing salesman with ideas 
shouldn’t be just as welcome as a 
space salesman at any agency.” 
Remembering that Allen Preyer 
has a more intimate knowledge of 
the problems of the printing sales- 
man than most advertising execu- 
tives the writer made a special note 
that he said “printing salesman 
with ideas.” Then, with this bit of 
evidence as a starter, the writer 
sought out an executive in one of 
our largest agencies whose thoughts 
have often reached printing sales- 
men through the “Corner.” With 
his help the problem was taken 
apart and analyzed. And as a result 
the following facts were dug up, 
which should help clear up some 
misunderstandings: 


Have to Pay Premium 

The space salesman is welcome 
because the industry he represents 
is the source of a large part of the 
agency’s income. An advertising 
agency lives on its income from the 
sale of space and anyone who is 
selling it is selling the agency a 
potential profit. 

The printing salesman, on the 
other hand, is offering the agency 
something of a hot potato. Printers 
sell to agencies for at least as much 
as they would charge the agencies’ 
customers. If the agency’s produc- 
tion department is fussy about the 
quality the printer may add a little 
to the price to cover the extra time 
needed for the best workmanship. 
To his bill the agency must add 15 
per cent to cover its own costs when 
it bills the client. Automatically this 
puts the client in the position of 
paying an extra 15 per cent for 
printing he buys from the agency 
while he gets his space at no ad- 
vance in cost. 

Printers sometimes make the sit- 
uation seem worse than it really is. 
Say an agency pays $1,000 for 10,000 
brochures. It bills the client $1,150. 
Shortly after delivery a printing 
salesman walks into the client’s of- 
fice. Someone there decides to check 
the price paid for the brochures and 
casually asks the printing salesman 
what he would have charged. Now 
it is the easiest thing in the world 
to put in a low price on a job you 








know you are not going to get. At 
least you do not have to allow for 
extra quality or special manufac- 
turing difficulties. And besides, the 
printing salesman wants to make a 
good impression to help him break 
into the account. So he quotes a 
price below that which the agency 
paid for the job. 


News from Space Salesmen 

This makes the agency look bad. 
And while it does not happen on 
every job something on that order 
occurs with sufficient frequency to 
cause many agencies to avoid print- 
ing for clients whenever possible. 
So if he is not received with open 
arms the printing salesman need 
not consider that there is anything 
personal in his turndown. He is 
simply trying to sell something his 
prospect does not want as against 
the space salesman who has the 
good fortune to be selling something 
his prospect must have. 

The space salesman is not always 
welcome. If he has nothing in the 
way of new information but simply 
wants to come around and “chew 
the fat” with the space buyer he 
will soon find himself unwelcome. 
The space buyer doesn’t have too 
much time to waste. If the sales- 
man represents a magazine whose 
position is well known there is little 
use in taking time to repeat his 
story. Very few agencies have to be 
sold on The Saturday Evening Post, 
for example. 

But if the space salesman really 
has something new and important 
to offer and knows his stuff thor- 
oughly the space buyer has many 
reasons to be glad to see him. In the 
first place the space buyer learns 
his job through his contacts with 
the space salesmen. The buyer holds 
his job because he knows what space 
to buy to reach the prospects his 
clients need and at the lowest cost. 
To acquire this knowledge he must 
come to know the editorial and sub- 
scription policies of an enormous 
number of publications. This infor- 
mation he is able to get from the 
space salesmen. 


Talks about Competitors 

Second: Not only does the clever 
space salesman keep the buyer 
abreast of all developments in his 
own publication’s readership, but he 
often will talk frankly about some 
of his competitors. The competent 
salesman gets around and he picks 
up information in the trade that 
the buyer can use. 

Third: The space salesman par- 
ticularly keeps the buyer up-to-date 
on all changes in the readership of 
his own publication. He lets him 
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know of any changes in editorial 
policy, any new subscription drives 
or change in subscription plans, and 
particularly of any increase made 
in circulation. 


New Machines or Methods 

As against the service given by 
the space salesman, what does the 
printer offer? The late Jules Boday, 
one of the best known men in the 
agency field, once told the writer 
that there were only two things a 
printing salesman calling for the 
first time could offer that would in- 
terest him. These were a new ma- 
chine which gave promise of cutting 
costs, or some new method of man- 
ufacture which either cut costs or 
improved the appearance of the 
printed job. Nothing else the printer 
offered was likely to be more valu- 
able than the service he was getting 
from his standard sources of sup- 
ply. And don’t forget the mob of 
printers a production man must see 
if he interviews everyone who calls 
even once. Mr. Boday estimated 
that in the course of twenty years 
as a production man, more than 
four thousand different printers 
had called on him. 

But what about Mr. Preyer’s prop- 
osition that a printing salesman 


with ideas should be just as wel- 
come as a space salesman in any 
agency? Well, in spite of their dis- 
like for doing the client’s printing, 
almost every agency has to handle 
some. A few even solicit such work. 
And any salesman who can show 
the production department how to 
handle work more economically or 
how to get a better job for the same 
money is certainly welcome. 

The salesman who really knows 
his stuff and is willing to gamble a 
little of his time can help a new 
production man learn more about 
his job. In this respect he puts him- 
self on par with the space sales- 
man. An alert printing salesman 
knows more about printing than 
the average production man and he 
should be able to dig up ideas when 
the production man needs help. 


Suggestions are Welcome 

Only today a production man 
complained to the writer that one 
of his printers, who could have 
helped out by showing him some 
short-cuts, clammed up and kept 
all his suggestions to himself. The 
agency lost a job by a narrow mar- 
gin. It subsequently found that the 
successful printer used a short-cut 
which this agency’s printer could 


have pointed out to the production 
man. And so the production man 
confided to the writer that one 
particular printer from henceforth 
has a page in his black book. 


Make Yourself Valuable 

To sum up: There is no intrinsic 
reason why a space salesman should 
possess greater prestige than the, 
printer. In a well organized agency 
they do not even see the same peo- 
ple. It is true that the agency has 
much more need for the space sales- 
man than it has for the printer. 
For that reason it may seem more 
ready to see him. But the printing 
salesman who conducts himself like 
a gentleman, who knows his stuff, 
and who does his best to help the 
production department will be able 
to get in for an interview whenever 
he has something of importance 
to talk about. 

And, we agree with Mr. Molitor 
that anything a printing salesman 
can do to increase his prestige is 
effort well spent. 

(Note: Throughout this article the 
printing referred to as bought by 
the agencies is that which they buy 
for their clients. The printing they 
buy for their own use represents a 
different problem.) 











* Want some really snappy "pre-war" printing 
service? Our plant is geared to give you just that. 
We're organized, equipped, and stocked to push 
your job through fast with no time lost waiting 
on tied-up presses or outside suppliers. We're big 
enough to handle your printing order right, yet 
small enough to give each job personal attention. 
May we prove it to you? 


Your Printing Company 


BUSINESS PRINTING IS OUR SPECIALTY 
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Though It Be Ever So Humble—An Advertising Blotter Is Always Welcome! 


@ Yes, here’s one advertising piece that 
won’t wind up in the waste basket. 
Not until your message has been read 
and re-read, and your name, business, 
address, and telephone number have 
come to the attention of customers and 
prospects time after time. For no mat- 
ter how humble it may be—a blotter is 
always welcome in any office. 

@ Make use of this simple, inexpensive 
medium to promote your business. The 


idea illustrated above is only a sug- 
gestion; your own idea and copy—ap- 
plying specifically to your own business 
—can be much better by giving the idea 
a little time and thought, and making 
a modest investment. 

@ Nine by four (or four by nine) is an 
ideal size for an advertising blotter. 
Use enameled stock so that blotting will 
not mar your message. Use two or more 
colors of ink, or print on colored stock, 


or both. Stock cuts will suffice, and they 
are obtainable in a wide variety at com- 
paratively small cost. 

@ Build a good mailing list, if you do 
not already have one. Get your mail- 
ings out regularly and on time. Custom- 
ers will look forward to them. 

@ And as an added thought: include a 
small calendar of the coming month 
on each blotter—that will insure a good 
long run for your advertising money. 
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Difference Between Success and Failure 


Depends on Accurate Knowledge of Costs 


@ OF course, when I was working 
at the trade myself, we never had 
heard of Calculagraph Clocks—they 
are a more or less modern innova- 
tion. In my time, we were always 
given a time sheet at the beginning 
of the day. I think you are all fa- 
miliar with the ordinary time sheet. 
With these sheets, the company 
tried to make bookkKeepers out of 
us. But I rarely remember any of 
my fellow workmen doing a job 
which took forty minutes and then 
immediately putting down the time 
on his time sheet. 

No, we either made the time 
sheets out at the end of the morn- 
ing or at the end of the day before 


going home, and then made the . 


time from memory. Regardless of 
how good a memory we had, or how 
much knowledge of figures, or per- 
haps because we had set half-a- 
dozen lines and set them over again 
because we were dissatisfied, the 
time recorded certainly was not ex- 
actly correct. 

I must be honest and say that 
when I was working in the shop, 
while I would not have put down 
three hours for a job that could 
have been done in two hours, I 
would put down two and one-half 
hours and cover up the rest of the 
time. I guess that some of you here 
may have done the same thing. 
Those were the old days. 


Estimated Time Not Infallible 


But—as we operate now, the Cal- 
culagraph Clock gives us an abso- 
lutely correct record of how the 
820,000 hours we buy are expended. 
I don’t think that there are any of 
you folk who would say that we are 
not entitled to an accurate ac- 
counting of them. 

When a job comes in, the esti- 
mated time is transcribed on the 
back of the bag, which is the guide 
to the foreman, who will make out 
his estimated time accordingly. It 
sometimes happens that a man is 
given a card to do a job in, say, 
three hours which is impossible. If 
he takes four hours, we don’t dock 
his pay, call him “on the carpet,” 
or make a song and dance about it. 
No, if the foreman is a practical 
man, which he is, he will see that 
the man has done a good job as 
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Conclusion of article by 
C. C. Ronalds on cost con- 
trol and estimated time 
systems used in his plant 


quickly as possible. Hence the esti- 
mated time is not infallible. 

Let me explain this matter of 
estimated time further by taking 
something with which you are all 
familiar, a Ronalgram. I am sure it 
would be a liberal estimate to say 
that it would be a pretty slow man 
who couldn’t set this without the 
double box around the word in half 
an hour. The foreman who is given 
that job with an estimated time of 
four units—twenty-four minutes— 
would be very foolish to put a dou- 
ble border around it. On the other 
hand, if he were given an hour and 
a half to do the job, he would be 
equally foolish not to put a double 
border around the word. 


Different Types of Work 


I could give you many examples. 
Here is a very simple title page, 
maybe worth an hour of hand com- 
position. We give a man the type- 
written manuscript and a card with 
the estimated time of one hour. So 
that’s the time he takes to do it. 
If we gave him three hours, he 
would probably place some brass 
rule around it, and if we gave him 
five hours he would set up some- 
thing in a very fancy way, depend- 
ing entirely on what the customer 
is willing to pay. 

Now, here’s something about the 
pressroom costs. Right now we are 
running a large machinery cata- 
log. On the bags for a job we mark 
certain initials. The letter “A” is 
for a certain type of work, the let- 
ter “B” is for another kind of work, 
and the letter “C” is for a third 
kind of job. 

On this particular job, we have 
marked “B” and I understand that 
the press superintendent is taking 
four hours makeready per form and 
I believe that the customer is quite 
satisfied. We so estimated on this 
kind of work, and that is what he 
is willing to pay for. 





We could take 50 per cent more 
time, and add that much more to 
the job, if the customer were willing 
to pay for it, but we are doing it 
the “B” way, and everybody con- 
cerned is happy. 

A good many of you know that 
we have employed the leading firm 
of business engineers in North 
America to study our plant opera- 
tions. Of course, I am a great be- 
liever in an outside point of view. 
We are apt to be so close to our 
business that we can’t see the woods 
for all the trees. The outsider asks 
questions: “Why do you do it this 
way? Why do you do it that way?” 
Our answer is that we have always 
done it that way, but perhaps the 
outsider is able to suggest some bet- 
ter method. 

This firm noticed that if a job is 
running off the track of estimated 
time, the office has no quick and 
ready method of rectifying the 
trouble. When the job is done we 
might ask the foreman in the com- 
posing room why he made up three 
pages per hour when we figured 
four per hour; or why, when we 
figured two hours for makeready, 
we are taking three hours per form. 
We might find that there is some 
condition which could be rectified. 
But, heretofore we have not been 
getting this information until after 
the job has been finished, which is 
like locking the stable after the 
horse is stolen. 


Running on Schedule 


One of the recommendations of 
this firm is that we put in a system 
that would tell us in twenty-four 
hours if a job was running off the 
track. They suggested quite an 
elaborate system. This rather net- 
tles me, considering that this sub- 
ject was my pet hobby in the old 
days. I conceived the “over-and- 
under” sheet which was sent down 
to the office every morning. Then 
someone in authority would put a 
red ring around anything that was 
an appreciable variation from the 
estimated time. And it would be 
looked into right away, which was 
a way of getting the necessary in- 
formation much sooner than by the 
method our outside experts have 
recommended. 
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Just between ourselves, I am not 
anxious to have these people dis- 
cover any more improvements in 
our business which we have not 
been able to find ourselves. So we 
put this “over-and-under” sheet 
back into use a few days ago. It is 
giving us the information needed 
to see if anything goes wrong, much 
more quickly than a new system 
recommended by the outside firm. 

Earlier in this talk I said that our 
business deals with so many hours 
multiplied by so much per hour. I 
think that to all of you the num- 
ber of hours is a simple matter. 
Each of you is a good judge of 
what can be accomplished in a cer- 
tain number of hours in your own 
department. But how do we arrive 
at the price per hour we have to 
use in multiplying the number of 
hours by? 

Let’s consider it like this hotel 
where we are going to have dinner 
tonight. When they buy a whole side 
of beef, I don’t suppose they pay 
more than 20 cents a pound for it. 
I don’t know whether half of it is 
wasted, or two-thirds, or how much. 
But, they hang up this side of beef, 
and if you want a prime cut you 
probably wouldn’t get more than 
four ounces. If you compared the 
over-all price per pound with the 
price we pay for the small piece, 
you would think that the restaurant 
is a highly paying business. 


Non-Chargeable Items 


But what we don’t figure is the 
fact that carpets have to be cleaned 
frequently, that the linens must be 
changed often, that someone will 
burn a hole in the tablecloth, and 
that there is an orchestra to be 
paid, all of which must be covered 
by that side of beef. But, while it 
does seem that we pay an out- 
landish price, I happen to know 
that this hotel actually loses money 
on its restaurants. 

Suppose we pay $1.00 an hour for 
labor. Someone might think that if 
we charge a customer $2.00 an hour 
we must cover our costs and make 
a nice profit. Actually, though, our 
cost would be (roughly) $3.00 an 
hour and our selling price $3.30. 

Our form 9H is made out monthly. 
The items are our fixed charges. 
We have to figure the rent of the 
composing room per square foot as 
compared with the cost of the 
whole plant. We figure the capital 
investment on the same basis. And 
heating, rent, insurance, and other 
items all go into overhead. Then 
we have our actual wage costs. If 
we should find that our total costs 
for a month were (let us say) $15,- 
000 and we had been able to sell 


5,000 hours, then the cost per hour 
to us will amount to $3.00. 

But, let us go back to the ques- 
tion of non-chargeable time, which 
I have mentioned before. In the 
composing room, for instance, I 
think we can figure something like 
60 per cent as chargeable and 40 
per cent as non-chargeable. The 
non-chargeable items are idle time, 
general work, distribution of type, 
and so on. But we can charge the 
customer only for the number of 
hours taken to set his job. 


Estimating Mistake Serious 


You might ask: “Why not for the 
type distribution of the job, also?” 
The answer may be that we do not 
distribute a job for weeks after it 
has been set or billed. The customer 
actually does pay for the distribu- 
tion of the type, because the cost of 
the non-chargeable hours must be 
added in to the cost of the charge- 
able hours, which makes the cost 
higher per chargeable hour. The 
same thing happens with idle time, 
general work, or other non-produc- 
tive effort, all of which are unavoid- 
able. All these are thrown into over- 
head costs. So back again to the 
idea of 10 per cent as being the 
motivating force, the only thing we 
are in business for, that 10 per cent 
profit. 

I think you can see now why it 
is important for us to get a very 
accurate accounting of how time is 
expended. Whether you _ require 
twenty-seven, thirty, or thirty- 
three minutes to do a job makes 
the unit of three minutes a very 
big factor. It is 10 per cent below 
or above, or a differential of 20 per 
cent. On an hourly basis it is fifty- 
four minutes, rather than an hour, 
or one hour and six minutes instead 
of one hour. This might seem like 
a small amount. 

In the old days, most of the work 
we did came in once and did not 
come back again. If we made a mis- 
take in our estimate, well, our loss 





{Don't Send Us 
Any Box Tops 


No, no box tops, grocer’s sales 
slips, or reasonable facsimiles are 
necessary to enter The Inland 
Printer’s new contest. It’s interest- 
ing and it’s worthwhile (first prize 
is $40.00 cash). Read the an- 
nouncement on page 43. 











was a quick one and did not con- 
tinue month after month. But with 
continuous contracts such as we 
have now and considering their 
size, if we make a mistake in esti- 
mating, it is a serious matter. On 
our recent five-year contract with 
Pocket-Books you can readily see 
how vitally important it is to know 
exactly what this work costs. 

Nowadays all our contracts carry 
what we call an escalator clause. 
This clause provides that if we 
have a reduction in cost, our cus- 
tomer will automatically get a re- 
duction in the price of his work. If 
we have higher costs, we are en- 
titled to increase our price if this 
increase amounts to 5 per cent or 
more. | 

Here’s something more along this 
line. The reduction in our working 
hours which went into effect last 
August may have seemed like a 
small thing to many of you. It 
didn’t seem, even to me, that this 
reduction in hours would mean a 
tremendous increase in costs. It has 
taken us all this time to figure out 
in detail just to what extent we 
must increase our prices to contract 
customers and others to take care 
of this time reduction. We do not 
want to add any more than we are 
entitled to, or to add less. And now 
we find that this increase, small 
as the change seems, will run us 
well over $100,000 a year. 


Small Leaks Sink Ship 


You can see, then, that the only 
way we can run this business in- 
telligently and profitably is to have 
a very accurate accounting of how 
our hundreds of thousands of hours 
are spent. Believe me, this is abso- 
lutely essential. When I worked in 
the shop I thought it was pretty 
small of a foreman to jump on me 
for taking six minutes longer on 
an hour’s job than he thought 
necessary. But I didn’t know then 
what I know now. 

Let me remind you, what is per- 
fectly obvious, that many small 
leaks can sink a ship quite as ef- 
fectively as one big hole. The result 
imperils the lives of all the ship’s 
company—not just the captain or 
the officers. And many businesses 
have been wrecked, not by the full 
grown errors, but by small miscal- 
culations. A small margin of error 
or loss repeated often enough can 
wreck any concern, and especially 
one that is, day by day, working, 
as we are, on close estimates of 
time. It is to the interests of every- 
body connected with the Ronalds 
Company to watch the small leaks 
which add up to so much in the 
large. 
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Still further, I may say that this 
accounting of time, with the esti- 
mated time system (plus our over- 
and-under sheets), gives us a more 
accurate basis for deciding which 
journeymen in our employ can be 
paid over-scale, and how much. 
Otherwise, this matter might be left 
to the guess of the foreman, and if 
he thought that Bill was faster than 
Jim, he might recommend an in- 
crease, on that basis, regardless of 
the actual facts. With our over- 
and-under sheets we now have a 
better test of that sort of thing. 


Reasons for System 


I think I have made it clear—I 
hope I have—that our estimated 
time system is not put in to coerce 
our employes into working harder 
and faster, or to play any cheap, 
high-pressure tricks of that kind. 
To check up on what it means to a 
business like ours; to summarize 
the reasons why we pay so much at- 
tention to it and why it is to every- 
body’s interest to get 100 per cent 
co-operation in making the system 
work, I would like to list twelve 
items as “reasons” for our estimated 
time system and the over-and-un- 
der sheets. 

The primary reasons are: 

1. To see that our production fig- 
ures compare favorably in contem- 
porary and competing plants. 

2. As a check on the ability of our 
management to estimate and quote 
intelligently. 

3. To enable us to sign long-term 
contracts confident that we will not 
lose money on them. 

4. To adjust prices immediately 
where it is found that errors in esti- 
mating have been made. 

5. So that we can pass or to the 
customer additional charges arising 
out of changes in specifications 
when the job comes into the plant. 

6. To enable us to meet competi- 
tion intelligently. 

7. To enable us to keep present 
business despite competition. 

8. To check against the time taken 
by the operator, who may have beer 
an unwise choice of the foreman 
and not a specialist in that partic- 
ular class or type of job. 

9. As a guard, generally, aguinst 
unforeseen “slowness” on the part 
of the operator. 

10. This may indicate that a new 
workman is not up to the Ronalds 
standard; 

11. Or that he was handicapped 
by poor materials or illegible copy; 

12. Or that the nature of the work 
undertaken was more expensive in 
character for us to execute than 
had been estimated. 
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Quite obviously, if this system is 
to operate at the highest possible 
peak of efficiency, it is vitally im- 
portant that every employe, from 
top to bottom, has a firm grasp of 
all features, factors, and elements 
that enter into our cost control 
system, and the reasons therefor. 

We are most anxious for all of 
you to have as complete a knowl- 
edge as possible of the “whys and 
wherefores” of the cost control 
and estimated time system and if 
you happen to be in doubt on any 
point at all, consult the cost ac- 


counting department, who will be 
only too glad to set you straight. 

Well, there’s the story of cost 
control, as I see it and as I have 
worked it out from a fairly long 
experience in the printing game 
(and you have heard before this 
that experience is a good, if a hard, 
teacher!) I have certainly enjoyed 
the opportunity of talking over, in 
this informal way and under such 
pleasant auspices, problems which 
we can only mutually solve, and 
which are quite as much your prob- 
lems as mine. 





AT THE ripe age of six, George H. 
Glaeser announced his firm intention 
of making professional baseball his 
career. Somewhere along the way, how- 
ever, this ambition seems to have been 
mislaid for, at fourteen, he started 
on his printing apprenticeship with 
Baker, Jones & Company, in his home 
town of Buffalo, New York, as sweep- 
up boy and press washer at $2 per 
week, 

The eall of the road soon became too 
great a temptation for the young 
printer, however, and from Buffalo 
he journeyed to New York City. Re- 
turning briefly to Buffalo, he then 
“rode the rods” (the mode of trans- 
portation for many early printers) to 
Kansas City and St. Louis. Returning 
again to Buffalo, he was elected presi- 
dent of his union. 

In 1911, forsaking the home town, 
George moved with his newly acquired 
bride to Detroit, his present home. 
After serving as foreman and superin- 
tendent of various Detroit printing 
plants, George left the printing busi- 
ness in 1924 to join the sales force of 
the Michigan Electrotype & Stereo- 
type Company, which is his present 
business connection. 

George’s association with the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen began back in 1921 when 
Perry R. Long, the first International 
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president, inspired a group of thirteen 
printing executives to found the De- 
troit Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men. At the first preliminary meeting, 
George was elected the vice-president. 
When permanent officers were elected, 
George was selected as secretary, an 
office he held for twenty-one years. 

Resigning as secretary in 1941, he 
was elected president, in which capac- 
ity he served for two years. Retiring as 
an officer in 1943, he was presented 
with a watch and a certificate proclaim- 
ing him to be a life as well as a charter 
member of the Detroit club. He has 
been a member of the executive com- 
mittee for twenty-six years and has 
never missed a meeting of his local 
club or a meeting in his district. He has 
been elected delegate to twenty-five In- 
ternational conventions. He was chosen 
chairman of the resolutions committee 
at four national conventions, and has 
served as district representative at two. 

Aside from his job, and his activi- 
ties as a Craftsman, George somehow 
finds time for bowling twice a week 
during the season, playing golf, um- 
piring sandlot baseball games, fishing, 
and working in his flower garden. 


A SERIES OF TOPFLIGHT CRAFTSMEN 
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e The original design lacks the dignity the opera 
deserves. The display needs unity. Over-emphasized 


use of ornate rules is not in keeping with the 





classic occasion. The reset design profits from the 
careful selection of type faces, grouped to convey 

the story at a glance, sans distracting ornamentation. 
Due prominence has been given to the main subject 
“Rigoletto,” subordinating all others less important. 
A note of simplicity, in keeping with the character 


of the occasion, creates a feeling of richness 


which patrons of the opera would expect. By john ¥. Bethune 
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1—Examining stamps reproducing Metropolitan Museum of Art masterpieces, are, from 
left: Samuel Faber, Powers Engraving Company; Horace H. F. Jayne and Hugh Latham, 
of the Museum; Harold Davis, Davis and Delaney, Incorporated; and Herman Jaffe, 
counsellor. 2-—John M. Cooper, Foote & Davies, Atlanta, chairman of PIA cost com- 
mittee. 3—Carl Mattern (second from left), director of Kodak’s engraving division, talks 
with Bill Roberts, Bill Thorn, IP’s eastern advertising representative; and W. E. Brown. 
4—Public Printer A. E. Giegengack, R. Lyn Cave, president of Washington Craftsmen 
Club; and Ralph L. Lee, General Motors, at club dinner meeting. 5—Bradford T. Blauvelt 
is vice-president and director of ATF Incorporated, and ATF Sales Corporation. 6—Head- 
quarters staff of New York Employing Printers Association. 7—W. B. Clum, president 
of Pacific Press, which recently moved into new plant in Los Angeles. 8—John E. Alex- 
ander, right, president of Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, presenting Walter A. 
Radke with check for Nepco Foundation, newly organized charitable corporation. 
9—Admiring Craig Dri-Spray are, from left: O. K. Eden and John Craig, both of Payne 
& Craig Corporation; Harry Grandt, Roberts & Porter; William Britcher and Herbert Cole, 
Craig Corporation; and Ernest Payne, Payne & Craig. 10—Thomas Roy Jones, left, head 
of ATF Incorporated, receiving award from Weston Smith, Financial World, for ATF’s 
annual report, named best in graphic arts in 1946. 11—Joseph D. Goggin organized 
Newspaper Publishers Supply Company in Chicago. 12—Croup at equipment exhibit 
and conference at Harry W. Brintnall Company in San Francisco. 13—-Edward N. Mayer, 
Jr., past president of DMAA, with plaque presented for his services. Charles B. Konsel- 
man, president, on right. 14—B. P. Nilles, vice-president of Rapid Roller Company 


























WAX PROCESS CARBON EQUIPMENT 

We contemplate installing wax proc- 
ess carbon equipment. Frankly, we are 
entirely ignorant of the process and are 
taking a chance in writing you with the 
hope that you can give us some infor- 
mation as to necessary equipment. 

Rotary equipment is on the mar- 
ket for hot wax carbonizing. Those 
printers who do not make the ro- 
tary installation may send their 
jobs at any stage (copy, forms or 
parts, printed sheets, or the blank 
sheets) to a firm which does this 
work for the trade. If desired, this 
firm will supply the paper and han- 
dle the job to completion. 


GATHERING CALENDAR PADS 

We are interested in putting down a 
new floor in our pressroom and would 
appreciate it if you could let us have 
detailed information as to what is con- 
sidered the best type of flooring for this 
purpose. At the present time we have 
a cement base over which has been 
poured a covering of plastic. Another 
problem we have is the matter of gath- 
ering calendar pads in sets. Our usual 
procedure is to fold these but we under- 
stand that there is a method of rotating 
the plates in a large form so that the 
full size sheets can be gathered. 

Owing to various conditions in 
different locations it is hard to give 
a positive opinion as to the best 
type of floor. You should consult the 
several makers of flooring and vi- 
bration controls. 

Each of the twelve months may 
be printed upon one large sheet 
twelve-up and then gathered if this 
method is preferred to folding. The 
logotypes sold by type founders may 
be used as originals which may be 
enlarged or reduced photographi- 
cally, or drawings may be used as 
original. Another way is to photo- 
graph calendars previously made. 
Reproductions in the form of zinc 
line etchings, stereos, and rubber 
stereos are used. Much of this work 
is produced by offset-lith via multi- 
plied original. That is the only way 
of gathering twelve months in the 
large sheet that we have seen. 
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BY EUGENE ST. JOHN. 


Questions on pressroom problems will also be answered by mail if accompanied by 
a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential if you so desire and declare 


The following scheme of gather- 
ing calendar pads with the months 
numbered from one to twelve may 
be used, either horizontally or ver- 
tically as you wish: 


12 11 
10 9 
8 ¢ 
6 5 
4 3 
2 1 
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{ Keeps Quoin Keys 
Always Handy-But 


Never zn the Way 
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Quorn keys are necessary in a print- 
shop and should be handy when needed. 
But the fact of the matter is that they 
are often very much in the way when 
not needed. The practice of putting 
them on the stone is a bad one because 
they get in the way of a form being 
locked up and, besides, they often chip 
the stone. 

J. C. Bedenbaugh, shop foreman of 
the Williams Printing Company in 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, devised a 
good place to keep them where they are 
always handy, yet never in the way. He 
bored a number of holes around the 
wooden outside of the make-up table, 
the holes being just large enough to take 
the all-round end of the quoin key. 
When not in use the keys are put in 
these holes. With holes on all four sides 
of the stone they are always convenient 
but never in the way. 














COLLECTING, FILLING, PILING 

Will you give us your opinion on a 
couple of problems that cropped up in 
printing the attached two-color job? 
First, we have indicated on one of the 
sheets a spot where the pressman was 
unable to eliminate a slight “drag” or 
“smudge” at this spot upon the heavy 
enamel stock that was used for the or- 
der. However, when he took a 60- or 
70-pound sheet and put it through the 
press, the spot came out sharply printed. 
We tried boring a hole in the block to 
help eliminate what we thought might 
be an air pocket in the impression. Sec- 
ond, you will note some spots which off- 
set. This occurred intermittently in the 
running—that is, during the running 
from the same setting of the ink foun- 
tain, several hundred sheets would be 
free from offset, then 10 to 75 sheets 
would have these spots of offset. This or- 
der was run on a cylinder press equipped 
with an anti-offset spray which was 
opened to capacity. The sheets were de- 
livered into drying trays and were not 
handled or aired until the ink had set 
somewhat. It was then that the press- 
man noted the offset. These two prob- 
lems have us puzzled and we certainly 
would appreciate some help. 

These sheets of heavy enamel 
coated sometimes vary considerably 
in caliper and this may not be no- 
ticed before the start of the run. If 
the fountain is set for the thinnest 
sheets in such a way that too much 
ink is supplied to one spot in the 
form, one may, perhaps, get by 
without any trouble but only until 
thicker sheets come through which 
will cause the ink to collect, fill, and 
pile in the spot getting an excessive 
supply of ink. 

Even when you are employing a 
spray and trays, it is necessary to 
examine sheets at regular intervals 
to check on a possible trouble like 
this. If the pressman had done this, 
he could have corrected the faulty 
set of the fountain which, unno- 
ticed on the thinnest sheets, caused 
too heavy a film and consequent 
trouble on the thicker sheets. 

The same basic cause is respon- 
sible for the offset which is in a dif- 
ferent location on the sheet from 
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the filling. Both blemishes, however, 
occur in the same relative positions 
on successive sheets. Too much ink 
was fed to the spot which caused 
offset, heavy tones of black falling 
on the previously printed brown. 
The offset, like the other trouble, 
occurred intermittently correspond- 
ing to the change of caliper in the 
sheets; this also could have been 
avoided by examining the sheets at 
intervals in the trays. It just so 
happens that the two streaks of ex- 
cess ink are adjacent streaks across 
the form, which indicates that the 
center keys of the fountain were 
open a little too much for the 
needed ink supply. The two troubles 
occurred on both ends of a work- 
and-turn job, showing that the 
fountain setting remained the same 
throughout the job. 

Two-color jobs like this are better 
printed with less trouble by running 
the halftone black form first and 
Ooverprinting a transparent brown 
halftone ink when the black is set 
enough for handling without smear- 
ing but not bone-dry. 


PRESS BLANKETS 

We have quite a large printing shop 
in connection with our factory and of 
course we do a great deal of office and 
factory forms. It always has seemed a 
great waste of time to have pressmen 
spend as much time making ready fac- 
tory or office forms as they would to 
makeready a catalog form with a lot of 
halftones or a sheet containing a num- 
ber of circulars. Do you think that on 
factory forms and other rough work a 
rubber blanket on a cylinder or a job 
press is worthwhile, considering that it 
saves a lot of makeready on work that 
is not so important in so far as perfect 
printing is concerned? 

Press blankets are widely used on 
all grades of work except the most 
exacting in respect to thorough 
makeready where hard packing is 
called for. These blankets, like all 
makeready and its substitutes, are 
most effective following such un- 
derlying or interlaying (if any) as 
may be necessary to make the units 
of the form level and type-high. In 
connection with such a form, press 
blankets save time in makeready 
and often can replace makeready. 


PASTERS ON FOLDING MACHINE 

We are curious to know if there is a 
manufacturer who makes a paster to 
use on a folder for sixteen or thirty-two 
pages. If so, may we have his name? 

Folding machine pasters are made 
by the same firms that make fold- 
ers. It is also possible to obtain ro- 
tary presses equipped with pasters 
and folders, also wire stitching and 
sewing attachment, if wanted. 
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FIRST PROCESS COLOR JOB 

I have been a pressman only for 
about two years and in about a month 
I am going to have to run a process 
color job for a very particular customer. 
I have done a lot of close register color 
work but process is new to me. I wonder 
if you could recommend any books that 
deal with process color work and the 
process color inks. 

‘As you’ve had practice in multi- 
color work, you will find this ex- 
perience helpful in watching regis- 
ter on process work, which in 
addition is halftone printing—the 
principal distinction. 

As a beginner, you will find it 
helpful to have the engraver pull 
the proofs on the same paper to be 
used on the job and to give you the 
name of each ink used. 

With a magnifier, make sure that 
your yellow exactly matches the 
proof in every respect for this is 
the foundation of the job. It must 
be right because once printed, no 
correction is possible. Make ready 
for the yellow with a green half- 
tone ink so that you can match the 
tones and after washing up and 
inking up in yellow engraver used, 
make sure the match in hue and 
volume of ink supply is exact and 
keep this standard throughout the 
yellow run. When you are all ready 
to start run but with green still on 
the rollers, print some sheets extra 
to test register at intervals during 
the yellow run. 

Nothing is gained by delay so the 
second color should follow the first 
as soon as it can be handled with- 
out smearing but be sure the yellow 
is well set so that it is not picked 
off by the red. 

If your forms are on wood mounts 
make sure all plates are level and, 
as far as average plates are con- 
cerned, type high. Very light plates 
may be three points under and very 
heavy plates four points over type 
high to save time in makeready 
and help the inking. 

As you know, offset is a problem. 
You may cope with it if you have a 
spray. If not, extension delivery 
into a box that retards the fall of 
one sheet on the preceding and a 
sheet heater are helpful. On the 
first color the heat is kept low and 
turned up for the following—deliv- 
ery being into wraps on each but 
the last color. 

Examine the plates during all 
color runs to make sure there is no 
caking and piling of ink. 

Keep all inks stirred up in the 
fountain and be extra careful to 
keep the supply of ink as nearly 
uniform as possible throughout the 
run and in match with the engrav- 
er’s proof. When ordering your inks 








send engraver’s proof and sample 
of paper for the job to the ink- 
maker, giving him name of your 
press, atmospheric conditions in 
your pressroom and what accessory 
equipment, if any, you have to cope 
with offset. 

It is well to get paper into the 
pressroom in containers or on skids 
a couple of weeks in advance and 
to maintain a pressroom tempera- 
ture (on the floor beneath the 
press) of 75 degrees. The paper 
should be kept covered. 


CARBONIZING CHECKS 

Please give us any information that 
you may have pertaining to carbonizing 
checks. We frequently get orders of this 
type and our customer complains that 
after a short time the carbon dries out. 
We understand that there is a wax 
preparation of some kind that is used in 
conjunction with the carbonizing. 

The ordinary carbonizing with 
unwarmed ink, if carefully done un- 
der favorable conditions, may be 
good for from three to six months. 
For carbonizing that will last, it is 
customary to mix hot wax with the 
ink when carbonizing on a cylinder 
press and to use an electric heating 
system on the press, but this set-up 
is patented. 

The only carbonizing equipment 
on the market is of the rotary type. 
However, there are firms that do 
carbonizing (hot wax) for the trade 
under several arrangements. The 
printer can do the printing on the 
job and send it for carbonizing to 
the trade carbonizer or he can let 
the carbonizing firm both print the 
job and carbonize it. 


ANILIN PRINTING 

Recently we heard a manufacturer of 
multiple billing forms say that he had 
been prejudiced against the worth of 
anilin printing for anything but bags 
and other wraps of glassine and the cel- 
lulose tissues such as cellophane and 
kodapak, but recent samples he had 
seen of anilin printing of the smallest 
type made on paper bags had convinced 
him that this process is worth investi- 
gating for use on pieces other than 
wraps. So he made an appointment to 
visit the bag factory that was turning 
out sharp printing on paper bags by 
the anilin process. Is the scope of anilin 
printing widening noticeably? 

No doubt about it. It is a compar- 
atively new process. It was born of 
the need for printing at high speed 
on glassine paper, which appeared 
on the scene about 1910 when the 
vogue for wrapping foods in a sani- 
tary bag which also was translucent 
enough to allow the contents to be 
seen began to take hold. The great 
chain, food stores demanded these 
bags and it was necessary to print 
at high speed from the roll and use 
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an ink that would dry fast enough 
to allow the printed web to go im- 
mediately into a bag machine at the 
delivery end of the press. Rotogra- 
vure was just then being tried out 
so anilin printing had its chance 
just ahead of rotogravure. 

It is of European origin and the 
first American anilin presses were 
extremely crude with wooden cylin- 
der to carry the rubber plate. But 
the presses printed from rubber at 
high speed on glassine and spirit- 
soluble inks dried quick enough for 
bag-making in the same continuous 
operation. 

In another decade cellophane ap- 
peared and tremendously increased 
the demand for transparent wraps. 
Anilin printing took on most of the 
printing on cellophane. 

Since those days everything con- 
nected with the process has been 
improved, rubber, platemaking, the 
presses, and inks. By collaborating 
with the manufacturers of equip- 
ment and supplies it is possible to 
print on a wide range of papers with 
the anilin process. 


SILK SCREEN ON PLASTIC 

Enclosed is a sample of acetate printed 
by a process which has developed into a 
problem for us. We have been printing 
acetates successfully for a number of 
years. However, we have never run more 
than one or two colors. The enclosed 
piece seems to be in color process and 
printed in reverse. Can you give us in- 
formation as to its production and by 
what process it was printed? 

This tricolor job was produced by 
the silk screen stencil process. It is 
sometimes difficult to tell whether a 
screened job was produced by let- 
terpress, offset-lith, or gravure. How 
to tell a silk screen color process job 
may be added to the list. Its register 
and coloring may disclose nothing 
as to its origin, and to distinguish 
the nature of the films of color 
(whether it is ink or silk screen lac- 
quer or enamel) requires either one 
experienced in the stencil process 
or an ink expert. Under the mag- 
nifying glass it may be seen that 
the printing of the halftone dots 
lacks the sharpness obtainable by 
the etching of the photoengraver 
and the developing of offset-lith. 


However, when the definition need 
not be as sharp as obtained when 
printing letterpress on plastics, silk 
screen answers very well. 

Silk screen came on the scene 
about 1910 to meet the need for a 
satisfactory method of decorating 
felt pennants on which a satisfac- 
tory film of ink could not be laid by 
letterpress from either metal or 
rubber forms. It was next used to 
decorate tire covers and other ob- 
jects difficult to print either because 
of their form or state, and finally 
gained popularity as one method 
of decorating in broad lines and 
masses of full color any job of too 
short a run to be economically or 
mechanically practicable on the 
press and too long for painting, as 
well as innumerable jobs printed on 
other than flat surfaces, in which 
very wide field its only competitor is 
air brush spraying through stencils, 
single or in gangs. Aside from its 
more common use in display such as 
posters, silk screen is today used on 
ceramics, dials, glass, novelties, pack- 
aging, plastics, textiles, toys, book 











dretting proper ink distribution 








For that large form with a good mix- 
ture of about everything we have in the 
plant, solids and small, fine type right 
along side of the solids, we would like 
very much to be able to cut down the 
supply of ink at that point, and we will 
have to open fountain wide for that 
solid spot. Now comes the old trick of 
cutting a piece out of the ductor roller, 
a ring about the width of the distribu- 
tion will take care of that, and the vi- 
brators will take care of the distribu- 
tion for the sraall type along side of the 
solids. With this stunt it will take care 
of border forms when there are several 
in the form and we need plenty of ink 
to cover the long print and very little 
to cover the short print. Cut rings out 
of that ductor roller on both sides this 
time as there are short prints on these 
forms and again the long prints will re- 
quire a lot of ink and vibrators will 
carry the surplus over onto the short 
print. Do not change the vibrator ac- 
tion as you will need all the vibration 
there that you can get for good ink 
distribution. 

In setting the fountain and getting 
up color on those big ones, eight, six- 
teen, or thirty-two-page forms or any 
other style of job that happens to use 
up the whole bed of a large press, the 
usual procedure is something like this: 
With about two hundred waste sheets 
up on the feed board after the fountain 
has been set and press inked up, dog on, 
we run about twenty-five sheets of 
waste and one of regular stock, check 
color for necessary adjustments, and 
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The old trick of cutting a 
piece out of the ductor roller 


trip up press for a few times around for 
distribution with the dog off fountain. 
Then ready to print again, down with 
the dog, and off with the trip. Run 
about twenty-five more waste sheets 
and one of regular stock and so on until 
you are ready to run regular stock. 
There is one thing that we must be sure 
of: have your guide sheet hung up in 
line with the form at the fountain end, 
otherwise you may as well keep on set- 
ting at the fountain all through the run. 
It is also a good plan to have control of 
the ductor roller as it should not stop 
on the same spot each time it comes 
down for more ink. There should be 
ways and means for control on all cyl- 
inder press fountains. Have it taken 
care of right away or take what you 
get. You should set fountain so that 
you get a good swing of about seven 
notches. Of course, there are those very 
light forms and again the other extreme 
when you need everything and then 
some to get enough ink on that form, 
so you must use judgment and plenty 
of rollers and riders and good distribu- 
tion. With those light forms and long 
runs a very thin film of ink flow is all 
we need on some jobs. One or two form 
rollers are plenty and about one notch 
is all that is necessary to keep the color 
just right. If you must get less, try this 
one: take an old roller, one that you 
can use on the fountain, and cut a 
spiral ring across about the length of 
your job on the roller and about one 
inch and a half wide. This will help 
plenty. 
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illustration, and the fine arts—in 
the latter as a reproductive medium 
of the prize winners in the art gal- 
leries and as the artist’s original 
medium when he engages in lithog- 
raphy and etching, not forgetting 
that it can use a film thick enough 
to produce the dots of braille type. 

Silk screen is gaining in favor as 
the means of permanently decorat- 
ing objects of glass intended for re- 
use, such as bottles, glasses, and 
other containers for potables, food, 
and so on. The silk screen colors are 
applied to such objects and fired at 
high temperatures to make the im- 
print permanent, and to sidestep a 
new label at each refill. 

Some difficulties had to be over- 
come when silk screen work and 
printing were first attempted on the 
newer plastics which have attained 
such a vogue. The older problem 
was to fix the film of color on the 
plastic to stay in spite of friction, 
and a newer problem to resist the 
plasticizer exudation that’s peculiar 
to some plastics. After experiments 
with various substances, a cellulose 
acetate base lacquer was formu- 
lated which when sprayed over the 
applied decoration rendered it im- 
mune to the action of the migra- 
tory plasticizer. A later formula 
combined the qualities of this spray 
and the silk screen color to obtain 
a film which could stand up and 
stick without spraying. This color 
sets in a few seconds and dries in 
ten minutes. It sticks so that it can- 
not be removed without taking off 








some of the surface of the plastic 
base. This color is somewhat dull 
compared to the sheen of the plas- 
tic but light buffing or tumbling 
will give it the same sheen as the 
plastic. The polishing operation is 
avoided by decorating on the re- 
verse side of the plastic, thus uti- 
lizing its sheen. Reverse printing is 
widely practiced on the very thin 
plastics such as Cellophane, Koda- 
pak, and Sylphrap. 

The above medium for decorating 
with slight alterations for different 
jobs may be used on acrylics, ace- 
tate butyrate, the vinyls, and cellu- 
lose acetate. After some dilution, 
the same medium may be used in 
spraying. When formulated for the 
proper viscosities, it may be used as 
a printing ink on letterpress forms 
of both metal and rubber. 

The phenolic plastics may be dec- 
orated with regular mediums used 
on glass and metals, which are 
firmly fixed by slow baking at low 
temperatures. 

Slow-drying mediums are used to 
decorate polystyrene. The solvent in 
the medium acts upon this plastic 
to form a permanent bond, without 
having an effect on the appearance 
of the medium. 

One advantage of these special 
mediums is that they have a ho- 
mogenous rather than an applied 
appearance. When one has seen a 
number of samples, this quality is a 
helpful means of distinguishing silk 
screen when all of the other means 
are lacking. 


“REPORT TO EMPLOYEES” CEMENTS 
EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


To clear up several prevailing miscon- 
ceptions in the matter of distribution of 
earnings in a large organization such as 
the John Morrell & Company meat pack- 
ing firm, of Ottumwa, Iowa, that company 
has just distributed to every one on its 
payroll an enlightening booklet titled 
‘“‘Report to Employees.” 

Prior to presentation of the financial 
statement, there is included a letter from 
Morrell president G. M. Foster. In his 
message Mr. Foster sets forth the im- 
portance of all elements in the financial 
structure of the industry: livestock costs, 
payroll, dividends to stockholders, im- 
provements, research, and planning for 
the future. 


Statements of assets, liabilities, capital, 
et cetera, are in detail. Many employes were 
probably amazed to learn that the Morrell 
payroll for 1947 took 89 cents out of every 
dollar remaining after paying for mate- 
rials, operating costs (exclusive of pay- 
roll), and taxes. Emphasized, too, were the 
facts that the payroll was eight times the 
net earnings and more than twenty times 
the amount paid to stockholders in the 
business year which closed November 1. 

The closing statement in the booklet an- 
swers the question ‘‘Why is profit neces- 
sary)” It reads in part: ‘‘No business can 
long endure unless it makes a profit. Busi- 
ness dries up, production drops, and jobs 
disappear. That is why profit is necessary.” 
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ONE METAL 

In our plant we use about one pound 
of metal through our composing ma- 
chine to 150 to 200 pounds in our stereo- 
type room. We are using but one metal 
throughout the plant and have con- 
sistently held this to about 5.75 or 6 
per cent tin and 11.75 to 12.25 antimony. 
We have never had one second of trou- 
ble on our composing machine in over 
twelve years of use of this mixture. 
What would be your guess if we built 
all our metal up to regular stereotype 
percentage of 5.50 to 6 per cent tin and 
13.50 antimony and held it there, so far 
as trouble is concerned on our line-cast- 
ing machines? 

We suggest you consult manufac- 
turers of the line-casting machine 
and metal suppliers. You’d prob- 
ably need more heat for the metal 
and a mouthpiece wiper. 


MODERNIZING EQUIPMENT 

I was particularly interested in your 
item in the September issue regarding 
the modernizing of a magazine. The 
firm of which I am works manager has 
just commenced handling a magazine, 
sixty-four large pages with two-color 
cover. The job is handled almost iden- 
tically like the one described, with one 
or two minor differences. Could you 
oblige me with the details of bindery 
and pressroom equipment supplied to 
your other inquirer as it is our inten- 
tion to modernize our plant as rapidly 
as possible? 

It is a pleasure to supply the 
names of the firms whose equip- 
ment is used to print, finish, and 
bind the leading magazines. Modern 
equipment in the composing room 
is equally important. 
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Front cover of colorful (red, yellow and black) 
booklet issued to employes of John Morrell & 
Company. Interesting, appropriate photomon- 
tages of meat industry decorate insides of covers 
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Solvents Used in Lithography 


@ “WuHaT grade naphtha are you 
using to wash that blanket with?” 
I once asked a pressman. 

“Naphtha! Do you think I am 
nuts? That stuff is too dangerous. 
I would not have any of it around 
the place. I use gas. Good old high- 
test gas. It dries fast and does not 
hurt the blanket, and it’s safe. I’ve 
heard of too many folks getting 
burned up with naphtha.” 

That reply with variations has 
been repeated many times in my 
presence. Sometimes the pressman 
has said that he used stove gas be- 
cause it did not have any “ethyl” in 
it. This is at least some better, since 
under no conditions should gasoline 
which contains ethyl be permitted 
to come in contact with the skin, 
but the fire or explosion hazards are 
practically as great as when high- 
test gasoline is used. 


Should Know Simple Facts 

The lithographic industry uses 
hundreds of gallons of petroleum 
products each week and yet the 
men who buy them and must use 
them seldom know anything about 
these materials except that they 
will remove ink which has not be- 
come too dry. The same statement 
can be made for the letterpress in- 
dustry but there the volume of 
such materials is not as great per 
press, nor are the specific properties 
so important. A pressman or plate- 
maker cannot be expected to be a 
petroleum chemist, but there are a 
few simple facts that he should 
know about petroleum and other 
types of solvents to help him make 
his occupation a much safer one 
from the standpoints of fire and ex- 
plosion hazard and from the ever- 
present danger of trouble with the 
skin (dermatitis) . 

Strictly speaking, anything which 
dissolves any particular substance 
is a solvent for that material. Water 
is a solvent for ammonium dichro- 
mate. Alcohol is a solvent for cal- 
cium chloride, the manila gum used 


in spirit varnish, and even some of 
the pigments used in lithographic 
inks. Turpentine is a solvent for 
asphaltum. These solid materials 
will completely dissolve in these liq- 
uids. Naphtha, gasoline, and other 
petroleum products are not solvents 
for ink, but merely dilute the var- 
nish used in the ink and soften the 
mass so that it can be easily re- 
moved. That is why these materials 
have no effect on a film of dried 
ink. The varnish is no longer a fluid 
which can be diluted but a solid 
which cannot be dissolved. 


Classification of Solvents 

The paint, varnish, and lacquer 
industries have built up a nomen- 
clature all their own and define a 
solvent as a volatile liquid which 
dissolves another substance. Since 
the same jobbers frequently supply 
these volatile liquids to the coating 
industry and the printing industry, 
all of these liquids are lumped to- 
gether and called solvents. Thus al- 
cohol, naphtha, benzol, and a whole 
host of other liquids which evapo- 
rate rapidly have commonly become 
known as solvents. 

Now that solvents have been de- 
fined, perhaps the first thing should 
be to disillusion the pressman con- 
cerning naphthas. Actually, accord- 
ing to the definition of a naphtha, 
gasoline can be considered as one. 
All liquids distilled (boiled off and 
re-condensed into a liquid) from 
crude oil, coal tar, and other car- 
bonaceous matter are naphthas. On 
the basis of that definition even 
turpentine is a naphtha. Naphthas 
vary greatly in many properties, 
such as: the solvent power, drying 
speed, inflammability, and ability 
to dry clean without leaving a 
greasy film. Manufacturers gener- 
ally describe these properties in 
terms with which the lithographer 
is not familiar, but terms which, 
when understood, have a definite 
meaning which can be applied to 
lithography. 


Oil companies and jobbers who 
distribute naphthas are always able 
to furnish the “boiling range” of 
the solvent. As long as like mate- 
rials are compared, the boiling 
range will describe the speed with 
which the solvent evaporates. It 
also gives an indication of the fire 
hazard present. Some of the naph- 
thas actually start to boil at sum- 
mer pressroom temperatures, as will 
some of the winter grade high-test 
gas. These materials dry fast on the 
press and catch fire easily. 

All gasoline has a quite low “in- 
itial boiling point” or temperature 
at which it starts to boil. This is 
necessary for easy starting of en- 
gines. Years ago one oil company 
advertised “400 Extra Dry” gas. This 
meant that in a still all of the gas- 
oline would be boiled off before the 
temperature reached 400° F. Since 
gasoline generally starts to boil 
somewhere slightly over 100° F. and 
continues to slightly under 400°, it 
has a long boiling range. 


Dangerous and Wasteful 

When gasoline is used to wash a 
blanket or still worse (and I have 
seen it done) to wash up a press, 
the portion which boils at the low- 
est temperatures evaporates so fast 
that it is completely wasted. Hence 
more solvent must be used. This 
also means more explosive vapors 
are released into the air. Actually it 
is only the higher boiling fractions 
which are doing the work, and the 
press will not be “dry” until the last 
of these has evaporated. Thus sol- 
vents which have a long boiling 
range, such as gasoline, must either 
start boiling at such a low tempera- 
ture that they are both wasteful 
and dangerous to use, or if their 
initial boiling point is high enough 
to eliminate these objections, they 
will dry slowly and leave a film of 
oil which takes a long time to dry. 
In the case of blankets this is objec- 
tionable, since this film tends to 
soften and swell the blanket. 
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Dry-cleaning fluids were once 
considered to be very dangerous. 
Since these were often designated 
as naphtha much of the fear con- 
nected with the mention of this 
word can be traced to stories of 
people becoming burned or having 
explosions while doing dry-cleaning 
in their homes. Just swishing a 
dress up and down in the solution 
was enough to set it off. Cleaning 
plants were constantly plagued by 
the possibility of an explosion and 
were frequently forced to locate on 
the edge of town. 


Specifications Uniform 


One of the first steps which was 
taken to make dry-cleaning a safer 
operation was the introduction of 
Stoddard’s Solvent. This solution 
has a short boiling range. No mate- 
rials are present which boil below 
300° F. and there are none present 
which boil above 400° F. One manu- 
facturer’s specifications state that 
this material has a “flash point” of 
104° F. (closed cup). In this test the 
naphtha is heated in a closed con- 
tainer and from time to time a 
small gas flame is introduced into 
the container, and the fumes given 
off from the naphtha will not burn 
until the temperature of the liquid 
reaches 104°. Through the use of 
this comparatively safe short-range 
material much of the hazard con- 
nected with the dry-cleaning indus- 
try was eliminated, and yet the final 
drying time was not altered. 

There are many, many naphthas 
available today which have short 
boiling ranges. The lowest boiling 
evaporate almost immediately and 
have flash points as low as 0° F. 
while the kerosenes or highest boil- 
ing materials take over three hun- 
dred times as long and flash at 125° 
or above. Some of these materials 
have designations which are well 
understood in the solvent industry 
and although specifications may 
vary slightly from manufacturer to 
manufacturer they are generally 
interchangeable. The better known 
of these are Stoddard Solvent, V. M. 
& P. (Varnish Makers and Painters) 
naphtha, mineral spirits, and kero- 
sene (sometimes erroneously called 
“coal oil”). 

Since the specifications for Stod- 
dard Solvent are uniform through- 
out the petroleum industry, the 
lithographer may well start here in 
the selection of a solvent which will 
answer his purpose. If this material 
dries too slowly, as some lithog- 
raphers claim it does when used as 
a blanket wash, the supplier can 
furnish a naphtha which will evap- 
orate faster and still be relatively 
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safe to use. If he wishes to use one 
which does not evaporate as fast 
when he uses it to wash up the 
press, there are several available 
before you reach the slow kerosene. 

Generally, naphthas of the type 
described above offer little or no 
health hazard when used for the 
purposes mentioned. This is not al- 
ways true of gasoline even though 
it may contain no lead. There are 
often materials present which will 
irritate the skin and cause dermati- 
tis. Occasionally such materials are 
found in the naphthas but it is un- 
usual and a change of suppliers will 
often eliminate the trouble. There 
are a few people who are not able 
to have any solvents such as these 
come in contact with their skin 
without causing skin disorders. 

In many industries creams can be 
applied to the hands which will pro- 
tect them, but since all these can be 
dissolved in water they are of little 
or no help to the lithographer. Some 
cases of dermatitis can be traced to 
the naphtha evaporating and leav- 
ing a film of linseed oil in the skin 
which is not always removed when 
the hands are washed, in which case 
changing naphtha will not help. 


Use of Turpentine 


Although the largest volume of 
solvents is used in washing blankets 
and rollers, a great variety of other 
solvents is used throughout the 
industry. Of next importance, per- 
haps, is turpentine or turpentine 
substitutes. Although many plants 
have eliminated the use of turpen- 
tine and in its stead use Lithotine 
(the material designed by the Lith- 
ographic Technical Foundation as 
an improvement over turpentine) 
numerous lithographers have never 
become accustomed to using this 
material. Others have encountered 
trouble at one time or another and 
have gone back to the older prod- 
uct. Some have considered it as a 
cheap substitute for turpentine and 
hence inferior, or have had trouble 
with the other materials which have 
been suggested as substitutes but 
which did not work in lithography, 
and have considered Lithotine to be 
no different. 

The principal function of turpen- 
tine in paint was that of a volatile 
solvent. Gums or resins used in en- 
amels and other paints could be 
dissolved in it, and when a paint 
was thinned with it there would be 
no danger of these resins coming 
out of solution. With the exception 
of asphaltum solutions made with 
turpentine most of its applications 
in the lithographic industry are of 
a different nature. As a plate wash 








either on the press or in the plate- 
making department its function is 
to remove ink from the plate. Most 
of the substitutes for turpentine 
will do this very well, but turpen- 
tine does more than this. It con- 
tains gummy or resinous materials 
which, when the volatile portion 
has evaporated, remain behind and 
form a lithographic base which 
takes the ink easily. Actually the 
amount of gummy matter present 
is not considered important by most 
suppliers and it will vary widely be- 
tween different lots. Hence press- 
men frequently complain about the 
poor turpentine. 


“Aromatic” Solvents 


Although Lithotine has been most 
widely publicized for its non-irritat- 
ing properties, it is actually a better 
material than turpentine for use on 
plates. The speed with which it 
dries can be altered to suit the con- 
ditions found in any plant or for 
any kind of weather by selecting 
one or more of the petroleum naph- 
thas described in the earlier part of 
this discussion. Pine oil is added to 
increase the solvent power of the 
naphtha, and a definite amount of 
resinous material is added to every 
batch. Castor oil keeps the resin 
from becoming hard and brittle and 
thus assures that a gummy ink- 
receptive film will remain behind 
when the naphtha and the pine oil 
have evaporated. Here then is a 
product expressly designed for the 
lithographic trade which may be 
varied to meet any conditions and 
once the proper evaporation rate 
has been established, it may, by 
very careful compounding, be held 
constantly uniform. 

There is another family of sol- 
vents frequently mentioned in for- 
mulas for the lithographic trade. 
These are known to the chemist as 
“aromatics.” The solvent power of 
these naphthas is much higher 
than the straight petroleum naph- 
thas, and their chief use in the in- 
dustry is in mixtures which are 
used to remove dried ink, or in 
formulations for lithographic bases 
such as special moisture removing 
lacquer mentioned in LTF Research 
Bulletin Number 14. Occasionally 
the aromatics are put to other uses 
such as removing grease from films, 
making wax solutions to be applied 
to coated plates to keep them stick- 
ing to positives during periods of 
high humidity, or cleaning rubber 
gaskets on vacuum frames or photo- 
composing machines. 

These solvents come mostly from 
coal rather than petroleum, and are 
chemical substances which in their 
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pure state have a definite boiling 
point rather than a boiling range. 
In the occasional uses mentioned 
above, purity is sometimes impor- 
tant. Benzol, the fastest evaporat- 
ing of these naphthas, is frequently 
used to remove fingerprints from 
films or photographic plates. When 
an impure grade of this solvent is 
used for this purpose, a greasy resi- 
due remains behind and gives trou- 
ble to opaquers, dot etchers, and 
platemakers. 

Toluol and xylol are next in speed 
of drying, and those which evapo- 
rate still slower are called solvent 
naphthas and designated only by 
their boiling range in much the 
same manner as petroleum solvents. 
Thus formulas which call for this 
type of naphtha can also be altered 





WHEN YOU MAKE ae 
OF SCRIPT TYPES... 


Do St Right! 


By FRANK DeWITT 













Script types, such as Kaufmann, have 
special characters which should be exam- 
ined carefully by both compositor and dis- 
tributor. They are shown below in the fol- 
lowing order: the ligature apostrophe-s, the 
opening single quotation, closing single 
quotation or apostrophe, the opening and 
closing double quotation marks. 


£ ‘ 4 " Mu 
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The use of the ligature ’s is essential in 
a script face but all too frequently separate 
characters are used, creating an unsightly 
gap in an otherwise smoothly flowing word. 


Is Right! I's Wrong! 


The curved beginning stroke is seldom 
used and is not even shown in a current 
specimen of the type issued by the founder. 
However, it is regularly furnished and im- 
proves the appearance of words starting 
with letters such as r and s. This special 
character goes well with any lower-case 
letter and can be used to stretch out a 
line which might otherwise be too short. 
(Letterspacing cannot, of course, be re- 
sorted to in a script face with joining let- 
ters, and wordspacing should not be wider 
than a three-to-em space.) 

Quotation marks in Kaufmann are wedge- 
shaped and point down and in toward the 


to take care of local conditions. 
However, if a petroleum solvent will 
work satisfactorily, it should be used 
in preference to an aromatic. Gen- 
erally the price of the coal-tar 
naphthas is at least twice that of 
the corresponding petroleum prod- 
uct. Prolonged inhaling of fumes 
from aromatic solvents will have a 
detrimental effect on the health of 
the operator, and their tendency to 
cause irritation to the worker’s skin 
is much greater. 


Safe from Fire or Explosion 
There is a third group of solvents 
for which I have never found any 
particular use in the lithographic 
industry, but which occasionally get 
in by mistake. These naphthas, al- 
though derived from petroleum, 


Kt is really 
It is 
word. For this reason the opening single 
quote should be used rather than a turned 
comma as the latter would point up away 
from the word. 

The closing single quote or apostrophe 
is not a special character but is included 
because its design is different from the 
roman apostrophe. It has the same shape 
and slant as the apostrophe on the logo- 
type mentioned above and this makes it 
easy to identify any quotation mark as 
either opening or closing. 

The double opening and closing quotes 


are closer together than two single ones 
would be and consequently better looking. 


"The authors preo,, 


Note especially the capital and lower- 
case U’s and V’s. The U (both upper and 
lower) has an almost pointed base while 
the V has a rounded one. To add to the 
confusion the lower case u and n are al- 
most exactly alike. 


YUudue Venue 


Handle script types with extreme care. 
The type should be placed gently—not 
dropped—in the case. The connecting 
strokes are easily damaged and the damage 
shows all too plainly. 


contain large quantities of aro- 
matics similar to those found in 
coal-tar naphthas. They are usually 
sold under the trade name of the re- 
finer or distributor and given such 
names as “Amsco-solv,” “Skelly- 
Solv,” or “Solvesso.” They are priced 
somewhere in between the prices of 
the corresponding grades of the two 
other naphthas. This type of solvent 
has at times been offered as a sub- 
stitute for turpentine. When used in 
place of the regular petroleum prod- 
ucts, these solvents have occasion- 
ally been found responsible for 
skin irritation. They are better for 
removing partially dried ink, but 
are more injurious to blankets and 
rubber and vulcanized oil rolls than 
the straight petroleum solvents. 
Recently several new materials to 
be used for washing up presses have 
been placed on the market. Some of 
these are water solutions of sub- 
stances which will remove ink in 
much the same manner as soap will 
remove it, but do not have the ob- 
jectionable characteristics of soap. 
The big advantage of using this 
type of material is the freedom from 
fire or explosion. Although the ad- 
vertising claims for these materials 
state that they will completely re- 
place the regular solvents now being 
used to wash up presses, it is too 
early to state positively that they 
will do the same work under all con- 
ditions. For example, I have not 
heard of any plant which special- 
izes in short runs (and washes up 
and changes color several times in 
a day) trying to use them. They 
may work all right in such shops. 


Solvents from Alcohol 


Another thing (which I have not 
noticed in the advertising) con- 
cerns permitting the form rollers to 
remain in contact with the plate 
during the wash-up. This is not 
considered good practice even when 
petroleum solvents are used, but 
some plants habitually follow this 
method and seem to get by without 
too much trouble. I doubt if it would 
be possible to do this, especially with 
albumin plates, using these water 
solutions. Furthermore, I do not 
know if they are adaptable for use 


_ on presses not equipped with wash- 


up machines. 

The only other solvent used in 
any large quantity in most litho- 
graphic plants is alcohol. Just as 
there were whole families of petro- 
leum and coal-tar solvents, there is 
also a family of alcohols. Generally 
the slower a solvent evaporates the 
less ability it has to dissolve sub- 
stances. With alcohols and some 
other solvents the ability to mix 
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with water is also less as the rate of 
evaporation decreases. The fastest 
evaporating of all the alcohols is 
methyl which was originally ob- 
tained from wood and hence called 
“wood alcohol.” 

Today most of it is made synthet- 
ically and designated as methanol, 
the synthetic methanol, Columbian 
Spirits, and methyl alcohol. This is 
the same material which caused so 
much blindness among “canned 
heat” drinkers during the prohibi- 
tion days. It is not necessary to 
drink it to have it affect eyesight. 
Inhaling the fumes will also do it. 
Some plants have used this mate- 
rial as a plate wash. Because it was 
odorless the platemakers preferred 
it, not realizing the danger. Ethyl 
(denatured), iso propyl, and iso 
butyl are other alcohols commonly 
employed in the industry, and their 
rate of evaporation decreases in the 
order named. 


Health and Fire Hazard 


Proprietary products supplied to 
the industry contain a wide variety 
of solvents. It would be impossible 
to describe all of them or even cover 
all of the families of solvents em- 
ployed. Some of them are not too 
good for the health of the operator 
while others introduce a great fire 
hazard. Instructions and cautions 
found on labels should be observed 
and followed exactly. Shipping in- 
structions require that inflammable 
or explosive materials be so labeled, 
but when small packages of these 
materials are delivered by local sup- 
pliers these labels are not always 
attached. 

Industrial mixtures do not always 
state possible health hazards. For 
example there was a deep-etch lac- 
quer used for many years which 
smelled very strongly of a solvent 
which had been barred from use in 
shoe creams because of its being in- 
jurious to human beings. This mate- 
rial was sold for years with no indi- 
cation of possible injury or health 
hazard. When proprietary products 
are used, lithographers can only 
hope that there is nothing injurious 
in them. There is no law which re- 
quires that the ingredients be listed 
on the package. 

Since solvents must be used in the 
lithographic trade, and practically 
all of them introduce either a fire 
hazard or a possible health hazard, 
craftsmen and management should 
become acquainted with the nature 
of the materials which they use in 
the plant. In most plants I have ob- 
served, both hazards can be greatly 
reduced and usually at a saving in 
cost of materials. 
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OFFSET QUESTION AND 
ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Send in your queries on any phase of lithography 
for answer in this department by Charles F. King 





A 





OFFSET ON NEWSPRINT 

Enclosed for your inspection are sheets 
of offset on newsprint. Halftones were 
produced with Number 4 Foto-Floods. 
We have not yet received arc lamps. The 
job was run 30,000 impressions from 
albumin plates on a Webendorfer press. 
The screen is 133-line. 

These are indeed some of the best 
examples of black and white half- 
tone reproduction I have seen any- 
where and are a tribute to the fine 
work that R. Ernest Beadie (who 
sent them to me) and his associates 
are now doing in the Department 
of Publishing and Printing at the 
Rochester Institute of Technology. 
I doubt very much if any letterpress 
work on newsprint could be found 
which could compare with this. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR GUM ARABIC 


I have been reading with great inter- 
est an article by you in which you men- 
tion the subject of gum arabic substi- 
tutes. You might be interested to know, 
as a matter of historical accuracy, that 
sodium carboxy methyl cellulose (cello- 
fas) was introduced by PATRA to the 
lithographic industry in this country 
(England) in 1941 as a wartime substi- 
tute for gum arabic, and I suspect that 
this was the first time that it was put 
to this use. The information was pub- 
lished at that time. 

As you know, the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation and ourselves have 
investigated the material further and 
our opinion is that the advantages of the 
grades available at the moment are not 
sufficiently pronounced to make it a 
serious challenger to gum arabic. (From 
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ye 
Don't Send Us 
Any Box Tops 


No, no box tops, grocer’s sales 
slips, or reasonable facsimiles are 
necessary to enter The Inland 
Printer’s new contest. It’s interest- 
ing and it’s worthwhile (first prize 
is $40.00 cash). Read the an- 
nouncement on Page 43 in this 
issue, and send your entry in NOW! 
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G. Macdougall. He is in charge of pub- 
lic relations for PATRA.) 

Thank you, Dr. Macdougall, for 
all this information. I believe that 
the first sample of sodium carboxy 
methyl cellulose (we know it in this 
country as cellulose gum) was re- 
ceived by the Foundation about 
1943 or later. It was turned over to 
me as a material to use as a possible 
substitute for gum to be used in 
making deep-etch coating. Since it 
did not work in that capacity, I 
spent little or no time investigating 
its other possibilities. I must have 
slipped somewhere, becausé I do not 
remember having seen the original 
work by PATRA mentioned. 

I am glad to find that you also 
think that it has a long way to go 
to be equal to the gum arabic. My 
personal experience with it when 
turned over to men in the plant to 
use has not been too good. 


PREVENTS, NOT PRESENTS 


In the December issue, your answer 
to the question in regard to static states 
among other things that high humidity 
“presents” static and the writer is of 
the opinion that it should have been 
“prevents” static as there is much less 
static when the humidity is very low. 
Am I right? 

Yes! You are right. What a whale 
of a difference one letter makes! 


HALFTONE MAKEREADY 

Can you makeready an offset halftone 
job in the same manner as you do a let- 
terpress halftone? What I mean is: Is 
it possible to get more out of the job 
than the plate has in it? Can you drop 
down highlights? Can you bring up the 
shadow tones and solids? In other words 
can an offset pressman increase and de- 
crease pressures in the same way that 
a good letterpressman does to give the 
illustration some “snap”? 

Yes, it can be done to some extent 
by placing a regular letterpress 
makeready under the blanket. This 
will help some but it will not make 
the radical differences it does in re- 
lief printing. Ordinarily this prac- 
tice is not followed since much of 
the economy of offset reproduction 
comes from the reduction of make- 
ready time to a minimum. All this 
work should be done before the 
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plate is made. Press time is valuable 
and should not be wasted on the 
preliminary work. Sad to say many 
plates do not have the fine mottling 
in faces and other characteristics 
found in a finely reproduced job, 
but the offset pressman should not 
be expected to compensate for plate 
deficiencies. His job should be to re- 
produce the tones as they appear on 
the plate. 


BOOK ON OFFSET 

Can you tell me the name of the pub- 
lisher of or where “A Practical Guide 
to Photographic and Photo-Mechanical 
Printing Processes” may be obtained? 

Through the courtesy of J. S. 
Mertle, who has one of the most 
complete graphic arts libraries in 
the country, I was able to get this 
information. There was a book pub- 
lished in 1887 by Marion & Company 
of London, England, and written by 
W. K. Benton which bore the above 
title. Only a few copies of it ever 
came to this country, and I do not 
know where you would be able to 
obtain one. Only one edition seems 
to have been published. 


* * 


Ratio Studies 

We sent to all members copies of 
the “1946 Ratios for Printing Man- 
agement,” a survey of the detailed 
operating results of 657 printing 
plants in the United States, repre- 
senting a total sales volume of 
$224,066,616. May we remind you 
that management cannot rely solely 
on personal observations and im- 
pressions when formulating busi- 
ness plans and policies. With none 
but your own figures to rely on, you 
may be guided incorrectly as to 
what are fair standards of operat- 
ing expenses and profits. But by 
frequently comparing your firm’s 
financial ratios with the perform- 
ance of establishments within the 
same sales classifications, it is pos- 
sible to determine whether basic 
relationships are in line. 

It is more than evident that the 
printing industry is coming into a 
new era. The business which will 
meet the challenge of the future is 
the one that has a properly bal- 
anced and sound financial struc- 
ture; that can most readily meet 
changing conditions; and that is 
managed by executives of high cali- 
ber who are farsighted enough to 
be guided by business fundamentals. 

You are urged to study carefully 
this comprehensive report, which 
this year covers offset and trade 
composition ratios separately.—In- 
dustry Letter, Printing Industry of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Put Type Specifications for the 
Composing Room “On the Button” 


Mucu wasted time, considerable cost, 
and needless friction can be eliminated 
by properly and accurately marking 
type specifications on copy for the com- 
posing room. Copy that is marked right 
and set right the first time obviates the 
delay, expense, and frequent misunder- 
standings that ordinarily are involved 
in doing a job over. 

Making type specifications legible is 
an obvious requirement, but specifica- 
tions which will be easily and quickly 


When marking specifications of body 
type style and size, be sure that the 
space available will accommodate the 
copy in the type you specify. If your 
instructions call for 8-point type on a 
9-point body, be certain that there is 
ample space for this equivalent of 1- 
point-leading the type matter, for this 
kind of “leading” is permanent and 
cannot be removed. 

If the start of each paragraph is to 
be indented, specify how much .. . pref- 
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comprehended entail a great deal more 
than mere legibility. 

For example, if you are employing 
members of the Bodoni type family for 
a particular printed piece, specify the 
particular one you want used: Bodoni 
Book, Regular Bodoni, Bodoni Bold, 
et cetera. 

If a type family has alternate char- 
acters, such as narrow or swash caps, 
regular caps, or modernized variants, be 
specific in your instructions as to just 
what is desired. 

Be sure the display type you specify 
can be accommodated in the space al- 
lotted to it in the layout. If it cannot, 
the compositor may elect to use a size 
smaller which may not give the desired 
effect. On the other hand, if a display 
line is to be letterspaced, indicate the 
exact measure (in picas, or fractions 
thereof) which it is to be set. 
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erably in em or en quads of the point 
size being used. If all lines are to be the 
same measure, simply say for example: 
8-point Bodoni Book, 13 wide. If type 
is to be set flush left and ragged right, 
with a minimum and maximum length 
for lines, give careful directions to the 
compositor. Also make sure that the 
typesetter understands clearly what you 
want when it is intended that type be 
set line-for-line in accordance with the 
way the copy is written. 

If a type face has an identifying 
number, use it. Otherwise specify the 
type by name as: 18-point Bodoni Bold 
Italic caps. 

‘There are numerous other points 
which could be mentioned, but the fore- 
going will serve to illustrate the im- 
portance of putting type specifications 
for the composing room “right on the 
button.” 
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Newspaper Strike in Chicago at Deadlock 


@ Cuicaco continues to be a testing 
ground in the union’s rebellion 
against the Taft-Hartley law, as the 
1,600 unemployed compositors draw 
$80,000 to $90,000 a week from the 
treasury of the International Typo- 
graphical Union—which amounts to 
more than $1,000,000 since the strike 
started on November 24. 

“As the Chicago printers’ strike 
drags on interminably,’”’ commented 
the Chicago Daily News editorially, 
“our sympathy goes out to the men 
and women on the picket lines who 
are the ‘guinea pigs’ for union poli- 
cies they may not fully understand. 
The issues, arising largely out of the 
Taft-Hartley labor relations law, 
will ultimately be determined by the 
courts. It is unlikely that either the 
International Typographical Union 
or the Chicago publishers will sur- 
render before those decisions are 
handed down. 

“Wouldn’t it then, be much more 
sensible for the printers to accept 
the publishers’ offer of a year’s con- 
tract containing substantial wage 
increases and let the challenged 
constitutionality of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law be resolved by the Supreme 
Court?” 


Report for Duty at Shops 


Answering a probable question as 
to why the publishers did not ac- 
cept the union’s “conditions of em- 
ployment” without a contract, the 
editorial continued: 

“The answer to that is that such 
an arrangement would have meant 
conniving with Woodruff Randolph, 
president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, to evade, avoid, 
and violate the law.” 

Compositors in commercial shops 
in Chicago are still reporting for 
daily duty notwithstanding the fact 
that their contract with the Frank- 
lin Association of Chicago, repre- 
senting the employers, expired on 
December 31. The negotiations are 
“deadlocked,” so the officers of Chi- 
cago Typographical Union Number 
16 reported to the membership in 
“Job Scale Bulletin Number 3,” in 
which the statement that follows 
was made: ; 

“The Franklin Association has 
adamantly insisted on a ham- 
stringing one-year contract, con- 
taining express alternatives to use 
the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act when and if the association 
chooses to do so.” 

The bulletin informed the mem- 
bers that the whole question was up 
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to ITU President Randolph, thus be- 
ing out of the hands of the local 
union. The bulletin concludes: 

“In the meantime, as no contract 
is now in effect, members will con- 
duct themselves in accordance with 
local and international laws.” 


Overtime Work Forbidden 


Employers in commercial shops 
report that “slowdowns” amounting 
up to 50 per cent are in force, and 
that overtime is forbidden by the 
union. In consequence, schedules for 
work are not being observed, but 
the union men are being paid for 
full time at the rate provided under 
the expired contract. It was the 
practice of such “slowdowns” in 
Chicago newspaper plants last No- 
vember that caused the publishers 
to discharge offending compositors, 
which in turn resulted in the com- 
positors calling their strike. 

Application of the “struck work” 
policy of the ITU was brought to 
light by reports that Number 16 has 
forbidden compositors in certain 
shops to handle copy designed for 
insertion as advertisements in Chi- 
cago daily newspapers. One conjec- 
ture is that the union leaders are 
desirous of hastening the process of 
getting a case to the United States 
Supreme Court by acts which might 
be interpreted as violating the Taft- 
Hartley law concerning “secondary 
boycotts.” 

Plants of leading advertising ty- 
pographers in Chicago were made 
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the “testing ground” for this new 
development, including the shops 
of J. M. Bundscho, Incorporated; 
the Faithorn Corporation; Hayes- 
Lochner Incorporated; and Monsen- 
Chicago. Other shops in Chicago 
employing members of Number 16 
are at work setting advertisements, 
not for the newspapers but for the 
agencies and the advertisers direct, 
for insertion in newspapers. 
Hearings of the National Labor 
Relations Board have been held in 
numerous cities to ascertain facts 
in the conflicts resulting between 
employers and unions because of 
the ITU “no-contract” policy. Bal- 
timore, Chicago, Indianapolis, De- 
troit, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New 
York, Los Angeles, Kansas City, and 
other cities have shared the “spot- 
light,” with no rulings as yet made 
by the NLRB or the courts impor- 
tant enough to take on to the United 
States Supreme Court. The com- 
plaints have sprung up in so many 
cities that ITU officers have been 
raising the cry of “persecution” 
without yielding a point in their 
contentions. They will not permit 
any kind of contract by locals and 
they have repudiated the deal made 
by and between the local union in 
San Francisco and the employer. 


The San Francisco Plan 


In the San Francisco case (see 
news section, January issue) , Claude 
M. Baker, president of San Fran- 
cisco Typographical Union Number 
21 (former president of the ITU), 
and his union agreed with the em- 
ployers that wages should be raised 
during the year 1948, but that cer- 
tain other matters should remain 
negotiable until “a meeting of the 
minds” of both sides could be ef- 
fected. However, letters were ex- 
changed providing that in the event 
the parties could not reach agree- 
ment on some points, and desired 
to discontinue negotiations, either 
party could do so by giving sixty 
days’ notice to the other party, 
“but with the mutual understand- 
ing that such notice cannot be given 
prior to November 1, 1948.” 

This arrangement was hailed as a 
“pattern” for negotiations by em- 
ployers throughout the country, but 
the ITU officers were prompt in no- 
tifying local unions and Mr. Baker 
that he had violated the laws of the 
ITU “in that he had not secured 
approval of the international presi- 
dent on proposals and contracts be- 
fore submission to the employers or 
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to the union for acceptance.” In the 
communication issued on the sub- 
ject by the ITU officers, the law of 
the union was quoted referring to 
expulsion by the ITU executive 
council of “any subordinate union, 
member, or members refusing to 
accept and observe a decision or 
an action of the executive council 
pending making an appeal to the 
convention... .” 

President Baker of San Francisco 
and his associates were “mandated” 
by the ITU executive council to 
comply with the law “before sub- 
mitting any proposal for a news- 








paper agreement to the members of 
Typographical Union Number 21.” 
The ITU executive council, in its 
general communication, stated (in 
part) as follows: 


“Has Violated Policy” 


“The executive council has given 
consideration to the exchange of 
letters between San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union Number 21 and the 
Employing Printers Association of 
San Francisco ... and has con- 
cluded therefrom that Local 21 has 
violated the collective bargaining 
policy unanimously adopted by the 


Cleveland convention and incor- 
porated in the 1948 Book of Laws.” 

Meanwhile local unions affiliated 
with other international unions in 
the printing and allied trades are 
signing contracts with employers, 
subject to provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley law, and are continuing in 
their observance of such contracts. 

At the very well attended annual 
meeting of the Chicago Photo- 
Engravers Union Number 5, retiring 
and incoming officers remarked that 
they would not become involved in 
the conflict of the typographical 
union with employers. 








| When Martin Lucher’s Printers Worked Overtime 








It was the night of October 31, 1517. Fred- 
erick, Elector of Saxony, had retired to rest after 
the duties of the day. And as he: slept he 
dreamed a strange dream. 

In his dream he gave permission for a monk 
to write something on the church door in the 
university town of Wittenberg, about eighteen 
miles from this castle of Schweinitz, where the 
Elector was sleeping. 

In his dream Frederick then became present 
at Wittenberg, and saw the monk writing on the 
door with a long, long pen, a pen of such amaz- 
ing length that it reached over the hills and 
plains of Saxony, over the Alps, and down to 
the great city of Rome. Here the pen tickled and 
irritated the ear of a great lion in that faraway 
city of the Pope. The great pen so distracted the 
king of beasts that he began to roar violently. 
So loud was the roar that the noise awakened all 
Europe, and mighty men rushed from all quar- 
ters to lay hold of the pen and endeavor to 
break it. But all in vain! 

Then suddenly there was a loud report—and 
from the distracting pen of the monk there flew 
out a number of other pens. And the Elector 
woke suddenly. 

Next day was All Saints’ Day, and a great 
multitude of pilgrims from all parts of Germany 
thronged the streets of Wittenberg. Suddenly a 
monk strode forth and nailed a written procla- 
mation upon the Castle Church door. 


From the Pen of a Monk 

Tt was Martin Luther, and the proclamation 
contained his famous ninety-five Theses against 
indulgences. 

For here in Germany the Papacy had been 
most unfortunate in its selection of a man to sell 
its written certificates of pardon and release from 
the pains of purgatory. This agent, Tetzel by 
name, had the manners and the voice of a bra- 
zen-throated circus promoter, and scandalized 
Luther, princes, and people, by giving the im- 
pression that purchasers need not turn from their 
past offences, nor need they fear punishment for 
crimes they might commit in the future. For a 
few coins they might release from purgatory 
their dead relatives. 

But Luther’s Theses denied this teaching. And 
what a stir that paper created! The Theses were 
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“This will be a best seller,” 
thought Luther’s printers. 


(Illustration courtesy Nickeloid, Ltd.) 


immediately in the hands of the university press 
compositors, and printed in both Latin and Ger- 
man. Multitudes of people bought them eagerly 
and carried them back to their home towns when 
they returned. Compositors worked with energy. 
Other presses reprinted them, and these “iron 
pens” multiplied copies so fast that the Theses 
were all over Germany in a fortnight, in spite 
of the slow transport of those days. 

They traveled to France. They appeared in 
Switzerland. They were read in Italy. A copy 
was read by Leo X, the Pope. Copies crossed 
the English Channel and aroused the anger of 
Henry. VIII, the king of many wives. He wrote 
a book against them, and was rewarded by the 
Pope with the title of “Defender of the Faith.” 
“Fid. Def.”—the title still appears on British 
coins of today. But his book did little to slow 
down the circulation of the Theses. The presses 
could scarcely keep up with the demand. The 
“many pens” of the dream had sprung forth 
from the pen of the monk. 

All Germany was greatly stirred, and when 
Luther at a later date printed his account of his 
stormy interview with the Pope’s envoy, Cardinal 





Cajetan, the populace swarmed to the printing 
office to obtain copies. Luther had acceded to 
the request of the Elector that publication should 
be delayed for a while. But the printers saw the 
possibilities of another “best seller,” and began 
to hand them out to eager purchasers. 

The news spread through the town. “The 
printing house was besieged by a crowd of all 
ranks and ages, clamoring for copies,” says the 
historian Wylie. “The sheets were handed out 
wet from the press, and as each sheet was pro- 
duced a dozen hands were stretched out to clutch 
it. The author was the last person to see his own 
production. In a few days the pamphlet was 
spread far and near.” 


Could Not Print Fast Enough 

Yes! What did it matter that the sheets were 
smudged with the wet ink? What did it matter 
that they were not neatly folded? This Acta 
Augustana, as the pamphlet was entitled, went 
like wild fire. Soon it was all over Germany like 
the Theses before it. 

In spite of violent opposition, Luther’s ser- 
mons, pamphlets, and controversial writings kept 
the presses working at full speed. All classes of 
the population read them eagerly. His work, 
“To the Christian Nobility of the German Na- 
tion,” made a tremendous impression. It was like 
a trumpet blast awaking the people. Luther’s 
printers set the book as fast as he wrote it. He 
began near the end of June, 1520. The printers 
had it ready by the middle of August, and in 
less than a week 4,000 copies had gone out. 
Again the printers could not print fast enough 
to fill the orders. 

How busy Luther kept the compositors and 
pressmen of his day! Those old wooden presses 
worked as they had never worked before. He 
wrote approximately four hundred books and 
pamphlets. 

Old greybeards of Wittenberg rejoiced as 
they read these pages. They remembered when 
Master Gutenberg, at the distant town of Mainz, 
had begun to publish Bibles printed on his won- 
derful new press. One of these Bibles had 
thrilled Master Luther. And now Master Luther 
was saying: “Printing is the latest and greatest 
gift by which God enables us to advance the 
things of the gospel.” 
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@ Recipient of the second annual 
“Share Your Knowledge” gold medal 
award of the Philadelphia Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen is Dr. Roy K. 
Marshall. A noted scientist, astronomer, 
and writer, Dr. Marshall is director of 
Fels Planetarium and also the associate 
director of the Franklin Institute Mu- 
seum at Philadelphia. 


@ Dan GowLp, recently installed as 
treasurer of Atlanta (Georgia) Graphic 
Arts, Incorporated, is a self-made man 
who became interested in typography 
through an IP contest. 

He formed the Gould Press in 1935 
and by 1944 had purchased his own 
building. While a radar operator during 
the war, his shop carried a big notice: 
“Gone to War.” 

The Atlanta Graphic Arts, inciden- 
tally, has moved into its handsome new 
quarters, a two-story residence admir- 
ably and suitably remodeled. 


@ Any word can cause trouble if you 
don’t watch out, even little “the.” 

For example, take the last sentence of 
an article in our December issue: 
“Hartley Everett Jackson, California 
Craftsman-teacher, is fre one man who 
is really doing something about it!” 

Obviously, and fortunately, Hartley 
Jackson is one of a vast number of fine 
men who are making a career in print- 
ing education. That misleading the was 
not in Frank McCaffrey’s manuscript. 
Somewhere along the line it wormed 
its way into the article. 

Our proofreader and, we hope, those 
at the plant are properly abashed. 


@ ScaTTERED all over the country are 
15,000 newspaper and magazine men 
and women who learned the lure of a 
print shop from “Uncle Charlie,” C. W. 
Lechleidner, Milwaukee. At eighty-one, 
he still is working at the Essanel Press, 
which is owned by his son, J. S. Lech- 
leidner. There he has become an insti- 
tution to high school journalists of the 
thirty-five school papers which are be- 
ing printed by the firm. 

Charlie became a devil in 1879, earn- 
ing $1 a week, upped to $3 weekly in his 
third and final year as an apprentice. 
Just before the turn of the century he 
went to Milwaukee, becoming a familiar 
figure in newspaper composing rooms. 
In 1919 he started teaching mechanical 
journalism and running the university 
print shop for Marquette University. 
One of the students who acquired a 
love of typography from him was the 
son in whose shop he now works. 


@ Memeers of the Advertising Club of 
New York believe that printing is here 
to stay, according to prophecies of 
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things to come placed in a “flask of the 
future” and sealed in the cornerstone of 
the club’s new annex until the year 
2004. The printed word will still be the 
prime influence upon the minds of men, 
predicted Arthur Hays Sulzberger, pub- 
lisher of the New York Times. There 
will be no startling changes in the busi- 
ness papers of the year 2004, said An- 
drew J. Haire, president of the Haire 
Publishing Company, but printing will 
be revolutionized and color will be used 
more. Other prophecies included atom- 
powered trains and planes, and televi- 
sion used as commonly as the postage 
stamp today. 


@ ILLUSTRATION in a sixteenth century 
volume shows man preparing a wood- 
cut. The original cut was made by Jost 
Amman, who signed the initials “I. A.” 
The letters I and J were used inter- 
changeably at that time. A very free 
translation of the German reads: 

“T am & wood-engraver good 

And all designs on blocks of wood 

I with my graver cut so neat, 

That when they’re printed on a sheet 
Of paper white you plainly view 

The very forms the artist drew. 

His drawing, whether coarse or fine, 

Is truly copied line for line.” 
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Ych bin cin Formen fehneider gut/ 
Als was man mir fiir ceiffen hut/ 
Mit der federn auff citt form bret 
Dae (chneid ich denn mit meim geret/ 


Wenn mane deri druckt fo find fichfcharff 


Die BildnuG/wie fie der entwarff/ 
Die fieht/denn drut auff dem papyr/ 


BREVITIES Edited by HV. Downing 
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@ Treasures of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of art are being reproduced on 
poster stamps known as “Metropolitan 
Miniatures.” Stamps are two by two and 
a half inches, and will fit into an album 
which has a descriptive item about each 
subject. 

Collaborating to secure the Museum 
standard of reproduction for the stamps 
(where the subject may be even 3500 
times as large as the stamp) were the 
Powers Engraving Company, and Davis, 
Delaney, Incorporated, on paper spe- 
cially developed by the Gummed Prod- 
ucts Corporation. The stamps are said 
to be “jewel-like replicas” of the orig- 
inal art. 


@ AN ORANGE crate isn’t just an orange 
crate to G. H. Petty, Indianapolis typog- 
rapher. He makes things out of them. 
Take, for instance, his Christmas greet- 
ing. Stained and varnished, it looked 
like an authentic miniature wooden 
hornbook. The message was hand-let- 
tered on sulphite bond made during the 
war, with a grayness that gave it an old 
look. It was covered with cellophane, 
pinned at the corners with straight pins 
cut off to about %-inch length. (Mr. 
Petty says driving such a pin is a chal- 
lenge to any amateur carpenter.) 

A hornbook is the forerunner of the 
slate and has a handle. From an apple 
box (just to be different) Mr. Petty con- 
trived the container into which the lit- 
tle hornbook fitted perfectly. 


@ It’s a good idea to keep the cheaters 
nice and bright and clean. 

Dick Cooney, Minneapolis Star press- 
man, walked off with $7.50 for a sugges- 
tion to place some cleaning fluid for eye 
glasses in dispensers at strategic points 
around the pressroom. 

The Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
year-round suggestion contest presents 
awards for ideas for increased efficiency 
and safety in proportion to their worth. 
A joint worker-management committee 
evaluates the suggestions each week. 


@ Emptoyes of the Chicago Tribune 
will be well taken care of in the event 
of a sudden atom bomb attack on the 
Windy City. 

A bomb shelter big enough for three 
thousand people is being prepared in a 
second basement storage area of the 
Tribune building, which has walls and 
ceiling of heavy concrete and steel 
beams. Multiple routes for entry will be 
posted in every office and department. 
Ventilation and sanitation facilities are 
being installed, along with an auxiliary 
lighting system. 

Pineapple juice, believed to be an ef- 
ficacious agent for bomb victims, will be 
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@ Mr. TEALL wouldn’t have liked this: 
One of our good-printer friends sent 
out a blotter céntaining this “whopper- 
oosko”: “Results of this test was fea- 
tured..." 


@ LEAD POISONING, once a hopeless in- 
dustrial disease, can now be cured by a 
chemical that was developed during the 
war. Known as BAL (for British Anti- 
Lewisite) , it literally pulls the lead out 
of bones and tissues. It is also used for 
treating poisoning from mercury and 
arsenic. 


@ Historians will be able to piece out 
our mode of living from studying the 
want ads of our day. A Chicago printer 
asks: “Do you need printing? We need 
apartment! We will supply your print- 
ing needs for a 3-6 room apartment.” 
We didn’t have the heart to follow up 
on this one—being torn between not 
wanting to hear about someone else 
getting an apartment we might have 
gotten, but still not wishing to think of 
a printer spending the winter in a park 
fanned by Lake Michigan’s breezes and 
blizzards. 


@ WHEN Robert E. Lees, Milwaukee 
printer, was twelve years old, his father 
set up a small printing plant in the 
basement of their home. It was his 
hobby and he told Bob to leave it alone. 

By the time the father learned that 
someone was using the home plant, the 
boy was a commercial printer, making 
profits on printing jobs for neighbor- 
hood business men. 

Lees is now president of Graystone 
Printing Company, as well as the sec- 
retary of the Milwaukee Houdini Club. 
His hobby is magic, probably started in 
the basement shop, learning to print 
unbeknownst to his male parent. Won- 
der if he has a son he warns away from 
the rabbits and other props? 


@ SPEAKING oF production and expan- 
sion, the Mission Press of the Methodist 
Church of Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Africa, is doing all right. The sixty year 
old Press became self supporting in 1911. 
The equipment, formerly consisting of a 
couple of platens, an old stop cylinder 
press, and a “Typograph,” now includes 
a new Monotype, a Kluge, a Babcock, a 
folder, and a booksewing machine. 

Rev. J. A. Persson, superintendent of 
the Press, says that output could easily 
be quadrupled, because the demand for 
vernacular literature is overwhelming. 
During the last ten years the Press has 
published books in not less than twenty 
languages. Six Africans and a European 
overseer made up the staff until the new 
machinery was installed which required 
doubling the personnel. Not a profit- 
taking concern, the Press mainly pro- 
duces books for its own congregations 
and assists other missions. 


@ Mrs. CiaubdE THompson isn’t a printer 
but she’s a native Vermonter, and she’d 
rather we didn’t push maple-sugar land 
around as we did in a map on page 65, 
January issue. We haven’t heard from 
New Hampshire yet. 








Smart Packaging Ideas and 
Designs Highlight Exhibits 
of Goods Made in Scotland 


AN EXHIBITION of goods manufac- 
tured in Scotland, which opened 
late last summer in Edinburgh, had 
a comprehensive section devoted to 
packaging as well as a major sec- 
tion devoted to printing. Scotland 
has been famed for generations as 
a major book and color printing 
country, and from this there has 
developed a considerable packaging 
industry located principally in 


RIGHT: A typical showing of smart 
package designs which appeared in 
“Enterprise Scotland,’’ an annual ex- 
hibit of goods manufactured in Scot- 
land. Although it is impossible to 
identify hues in the photo, it is evi- 
dent that the packages were colorful 


BELOW: These clever containers for 
a bottle and an optical lens are 
molded of paper pulp. The designs 
are necessarily simple and imperfect 
in detail, but the effect is striking. 
Containers could easily be colored al- 
though those shown evidently are not 


Edinburgh and Glasgow, the main 
printing centers. 

The range of packs shown at this 
exhibition demonstrated very con- 
clusively that, despite all the prob- 
lems facing the packaging and 
printing concerns in Scotland, def- 
inite progress has been made. This 
exhibition is based on the qualities 
of exce"lence of design, and spon- 
sored ty the Council of Industrial 
Design, consequently the accepted 
packs may be regarded as the cream 
of current production. There is evi- 
dence that a considerable amount 
of redesigning is being undertaken, 
within the limits of available ma- 
terial, with the objective of pre- 
paring products for both the home 
markets and for export to other 
countries. 


Shortage of tin-plate has had the 
effect of diverting certain manufac- 
turers from that material to waxed 
paper, and to some extent this has 
encouraged an ingenuity which has 
achieved most useful packs. An in- 
teresting example of this is the in- 
creasing use in the oatcake industry 
of a six-sided waxed paper drum in 
place of the usual circular tin-plate 
container used generally before the 
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war. Tin-plate is used for packag- 
ing paint, fish, and such products. 

In addition to the redesigning of 
paper and board packs, there have 
been introduced some attractive 
new packs. A very interesting varia- 
tion in thought is becoming evident: 
On the one hand there has been a 
tendency towards maximum simpli- 
fication of packs and the elimina- 
tion of all unnecessary Victorian 
and Edwardian illustrations, dec- 
orations, and lettering. Emphasis is 
placed alternatively on the firm 
name or the brand name and the 
entire design simplified to show a 
minimum of lettering. The net re- 
sult has perhaps been that this 
simplification has reached a stage 
where the redesigned packs are too 
similar, as in instances where the 
lettering on pharmaceutical, table 
salt, and cotton thread packs is al- 
most identical. The alternative 
trend, noted in a pack for Aberdeen 
Macaroni, has been to create a 
highly individualistic pack by sub- 
stitution of modern package design 
motifs for discarded Edwardian or 
Victorian relics. 
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AS A SERVICE TO OUR READERS, 

THE BOOKS REVIEWED HERE MAY 
BE ORDERED DIRECT FROM OUR 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 





THIS FASCINATING ADVERTISING BUSI- 
NEss, by Harry Lewis Bird, brings out 
the fascination that centers in and sur- 
rounds the advertising business. 

Harry Bird takes his readers back 
into the ages before advertising became 
such a prominent factor, traces the 
early development of advertising, fol- 
lows its growth to its present vast pro- 
portions, and shows the part advertis- 
ing has taken and still takes in the 
development of every phase of business 
as well as in the advancement of higher 
standards of living. 

As the author states, his purpose is 
to “take the reader behind the scenes 
in advertising—to give something of its 
history, growth, and present status, to 
introduce some of its colorful personali- 
ties, to discuss its place in our economy, 
and to explain briefly how advertising 
is planned, produced, distributed, and 
checked.” All this he does, let us say, 
in a most readable manner. 

“This Fascinating Business of Adver- 
tising” is $4.00 a copy. 


LAYOUT—THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION 
OF THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN TO ADVER- 
TISING AND PRINTING, by Charles J. Fel- 
ten, will be welcomed by students of 
design and layout as applied to typog- 
raphy, and it will also have a strong 
appeal to those further advanced in the 
art of typography. The author states in 
his foreword that he has attempted to 
present his material in an elementary 
yet informative manner so as to bene- 
fit every printing planner. He has done 
that and done it very well, and his book 
may well be said to present a highly 
effective and exceedingly worth-while 
course of instruction in typographic 
layout and design. 

Starting with elementary phases of 
the subject, such as “Purpose—Func- 
tions of Layout,” “Scope of Layout,” 
and “Layout Styles,” in Part 1, the au- 
thor goes into the working materials, 
techniques, fundamentals of lettering, 
thumbnails, roughs and visuals, in Part 
2. Then, in Part 3, he takes up analyz- 
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ing the copy, choosing the layout style, 
evaluating display importance. In Part 
4, under the general heading of “Basic 
Design Requisites,” he discusses propor- 
tion, balance, contrast, rhythm, unity. 

In succeeding parts (there are eight 
in all) Mr. Felten has gone into such 
phases of the subject as allotment of 
white space, ornamentation, reverse 
backgrounds and toned areas, photog- 
raphy, retouching, art, cropping and 
positioning photographs, applying hand 
lettering, initial letters, a short study 
of types, fitting copy to text areas, util- 
izing typographic material, selecting 
paper stock, color and its effective ap- 
plication, and so on. 

The book is profusely illustrated, 
demonstrating and exemplifying the 
various phases of the instructional ma- 
terial, which adds greatly to its value 
as well as to its interest. The instruc- 
tions and the discussions of different 
points are well presented, comprehen- 
sive, and written in simple and direct 
language, which increases the useful- 
ness of the book as a source of instruc- 
tion for the student. 

“Layout—The Practical Application of 
the Principles of Design to Advertis- 
ing and Printing,” by Charles J. Felten, 
is priced at $5.00, and it may be or- 
dered through THE INLAND PRINTER book 
department. 


THE LAWRENCE Copyfitter is a preci- 
sion tool designed to determine by 
means of a slide rule the space required 
for copy to be set in any one of a num- 
ber of type faces, a chart of 500 type 
faces being furnished with the tool. It 
is scaled to show length of line, charac- 
ters per pica, total characters, and type 
size. Another scale determines charac- 





form headings, postal indicia, panels, 
et cetera). The material is expertly 
assembled, well classified for reference, 
sharp in detail, and can be likewise 
used as art in making engravings for 
letterpress printing. Advertisers will 
find it valuable as a source of ideas. 
Offset Scrapbooks Number 1 and Num- 
ber 2 are priced at $3.00 each. 


CALLIGRAPHY’S FLOWERING, DECAY, AND 
RESTAURATION, With Hints for Its Wider 
Use Today, by Paul Standard, published 
under the sponsorship of the Society 
of Typographic Arts, Chicago, offers 
more than merely an hour or so of in- 
teresting reading. The book itself and 
the reproductions of calligraphy it pre- 
sents, offer opportunity for profitable 
study as well as suggestions for many 
uses by which calligraphy can be em- 
ployed with great advantage. The cal- 
ligrapher, or hand letterer, will find a 
wealth of inspiration within the book’s 
thirty-eight pages. 

Paul Standard knows his calligraphy 
through his extensive study and actual 
practice, and he makes his subject of 
more than usual interest. He takes his 
readers back to the work of Ludovico 
Arrighi and his “Operina,” published in 
Rome in 1522, traces briefly the early 
flowering of the art of lettering, then 
its decay and an almost total eclipse 
through neglect, and its later revival 
within the present century. The earlier 
workers in the revival of calligraphy 
are referred to and credited for their 
work, and those of more recent years as 
well as the present period are brought 
into the picture and examples of their 
work reproduced. 

The text consists of two articles writ- 
ten by Paul Standard for THE INLAND 
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Lawrence copyfitter shows the length of line, characters per pica, type size, total characters 


ter count of typed copy of either elite 
or pica typing. 

With the use of the copyfitter it is 
quite easy to determine how to fill a 
known area with a known face of type. 
Likewise it can be determined how 
much space will be required for any one 
of many type faces from typed copy. 

The Lawrence Copyfitter may be pur- 
chased through THE INLAND PRINTER 
book department for $2.00. 


ADVERTISERS who keep a file of cut- 
outs for use in offset reproduction will 
welcome the new forty-eight-page 
“Offset Scrapbook Number 2.” It is 
similar to its predecessor, Offset Scrap- 
book Number 1, although it contains all 
different material. 

The new edition has many hundreds 
of letter and type-set headings, atten- 
tion-getters, numbers, art panels, bor- 
ders, brackets and symbols, printed in 
black on white ready to cut out and 
paste down. The impressions are clean 
and printed on one side only. 

Grouping is by subjects (announce- 
ments, ordering information, office 


PRINTER in 1944, being reprinted now in 
considerably expanded form and with 
additional specimens. The book is in 
reality a co-operative enterprise, being 
sponsored by the Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts, the text composed in 
Monotype Goudy Italian Old Style by 
Monsen-Chicago, and printed by the 
Advance Lithographing Company un- 
der the direct supervision of George C. 
Domke, the binding being done by the 
Cuneo Press. Marginal comments or 
notes were calligraphed by Raymond 
DaBoll, who also designed the book and 
aided in the revision. 

In his “By Way of Colophon” the au- 
thor writes that he “is gratified that so 
much help should have been so freely 
given for the advancement of a noble 
craft.” “This craft,” he continues, “had 
languished for two centuries before Ed- 
ward Johnston revived and fostered it 
at the turn of our century, departing 
in 1944, just as it was entering a safe 
continuance in devoted hands on either 
side of the Atlantic.” 

Available from this department, the 
book is $5.00 a copy. 
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A COPYFITTING method has been de- 
veloped by a Milwaukee printer which 
uses the alphabet length, the decimal 
point, and a simple graphic scale to fit 
all types regardless of size with unusual 
accuracy. The system includes a com- 
plete listing of the alphabet lengths of 
machine-set and foundry types ar- 
ranged for ready reference, plus a type- 
measuring device for utilizing this data 
known as the Weston Type Measure. 
Advantages claimed by the author are: 
Simplicity and speed in operation, the 
elimination of type tables and charac- 
ter counting (except in case of hand- 
written manuscript), and the ability to 
measure type in large sizes, to deter- 
mine letterspacing when required, or to 
measure single words in display sizes. 
The method is being offered to those 
who are interested on a thirty-day try- 
and-compare basis. 


WESTON’s new Opaque Script is a 
dual-purpose cotton fiber paper that 
combines the qualities of a text and a 
letterhead paper, so Harry Birt, sales 
manager of Byron Weston Company, 
states. He said that so far as he knows 
it is the first time that a paper manu- 
facturer of cotton fiber paper has com- 
bined into one paper and one line, 
qualities which will enable a printer, 
lithographer, or an engraver to use the 
paper for such a variety of purposes. 
The Weston Opaque Script paper is 
supplied in laid and wove textures in 
various sizes and weights by distribu- 
tors in principal cities. 


PRODUCTION of the improved Model B 
paper driller of Pioneer-Toledo Corpo- 
ration, Toledo, Ohio, has been resumed 
and deliveries will be made soon, so 





F. S. Young, president of the company, 
has announced. Improvements over the 
prewar models include design in con- 
struction, increased weight and produc- 
tion, and change from 4% to % HP 
motors. The table is 24 by 18 inches. 
Accessories for slotting, slitting, and 
corner-rounding are available. 


WE REGRET that two pictures of new 
presses made by Webendorfer Division 
of the American Type Founders, Incor- 
porated, which appeared in this depart- 


ment in the November and December 
issues, were wrongly identified in the 
captions. Pictured on page 75, Novem- 
ber, is the offset press shown below, 
built for printing a 16-page newspaper. 
On page 105, December, is the new ATF 
four-color web offset press designed to 
print book jackets, gift wraps and box 
wraps, and other work. It delivers in 
sheets or rolls, and prints four colors on 
one side of the web, or two colors on 
both sides. It is pictured above. 





R. E. Otson Folding Machine Com- 
pany has announced a new 17 by 22 
folding machine which will make two 
parallel and three right-hand folds at 
a speed of 10,000 an hour. The min- 
imum size sheet handled is 3 by 4 
inches, and the. maximum 17 by 26 
inches. This new machine incorporates 
improvements in folders of smaller size 
manufactured by the company, includ- 
ing a positive “hold-down” for the 
cross-carrier that eliminates sheet flut- 
ter at high speed. 





ATF’s four-color web offset press designed for printing book jackets, gift wraps, and similar work 


A DEVICE called “Select-A-Type” has 
been announced by E. J. Keck, Crafts- 
man Type, Dayton, Ohio, which will 
indicate the character count of any of 
650 different sizes and styles of type 
for any measure from 5 to 36 picas. 
The device was designed originally as 
a good-will item but it has proved to be 
so useful and so popular that the de- 
cision has been reached by its pro- 
moters to make it available to type 
users nationally. 





Standard four-unit ATF-Webendorfer offset press built for printing sixteen-page newspapers, also suited to long-run commercial work, such as magazines 
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Southworth skid lift is equipped with an elec- * 


tric eye to keep work at predetermined level 


E. P. LAwson Company, New York 
City, has announced the showing of the 
new Southworth skid lift, designed for 
use in binderies and printing plants 
where handling of heavy materials is a 
factor of production in connection with 
operation of paper cutters, book smash- 
ers and embossers. The lift is equipped 
with an electric eye which keeps the 
work at a predetermined level. It is 
available in two sizes, 44 by 64 inches 
and 32 by 44 inches, and can be installed 
flush with the floor in permanent posi- 
tion, or it can be equipped with a steel 
ramp for the easy placing of the skid. 


A NEw Stereotype saw for sawing full- 
size page stereotypes, announced by the 
Nolan Corporation, can. be raised or 





Nolan’s new stereotype saw, with hand wheel 


lowered by a hand wheel, and can be 
locked in the desired cutting position by 
a non-slip screw mechanism. Other fea- 
tures include a work table which is 
hinged in the back to permit its being 
raised to a vertical position to change 
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blades; a straight-edge gauge which 
slides in a groove and an adjustable side 
gauge, locking by means of a thumb- 
screw; a “plexiglas” guard to protect 
the operator from flying chips; and a 
four-wheel buggy into which chips fall. 
The saw table measures 28 by 36 inches; 
height is 37% inches, and over-all floor 
space required is 28 by 42 inches. 


SprraAL Binding Company, New York 
City, has announced that its new SB6 
spiral bookbinding machine has re- 
ceived the 1947 products development 
award sponsored by Electrical Manu- 
facturing Magazine. Features of the 
machine include operation with electri- 
cal-electronic controls by which wires 
are coiled; and inserting, trimming, and 
turning operations are done at a speed 
of 800 to 1,000 books an hour with only 
one operator employed. Imperfect books 
are rejected by the automatic equip- 
ment before they are bound. Average 
set-up time for a particular binding job 





Spiral Binding Company’s new SB6 spiral book- 
binding machine features electronic controls 


is about twenty minutes, books handled 
being all the way from three to twelve 
and one-half inches in length. Floor 
space required for the machine is 16 by 
36 inches and its weight is 800 pounds. 


QUICKPASTER, a2 device to expedite the 
pasting of the mailing wrappers around 
newspapers or magazines, has been an- 
nounced by Taylor Quickpaster Com- 
pany. The device consists of a plywood 
water-repellent base upon which a four- 
inch pile of wrappers may be placed, on 
which in turn an aluminum reservoir, 
19 inches wide, is placed and attached. 
After the reservoir has been filled with 
paste in as many compartments as the 
width of the label or wrapper requires, 
the operator starts wrapping the mail- 
ing pieces. As he jerks out the end of 
the wrapper, the end of the next wrap- 
per is automatically pasted and the op- 


eration is repeated without the use of a 
paste brush. Wrappers from three to 
nineteen inches wide can be handled. 


Watton Laboratories, Incorporated, 
have announced the addition of a hu- 
midifier unit to be suspended from the 
ceiling, which vaporizes a gallon of 
water an hour and is protected by a 
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Humidifier by Walton suspends from ceiling 


spun glass filter which makes the unit 
lint- and dust-proof. The filter is placed 
in a position so that it can be removed 
easily for cleaning purposes. Replace- 
ment filters are available. 


METGAR metal is an alloy rolled espe- 
cially for photoengraving. The metal 
etches like copper, routs like zinc, and 
is capable of standing unlimited pres- 
sure, so Scovill Manufacturing Company 
has announced. 


A nEw full-page electric flat scorcher 
for mats used in the making of stereo- 
types in newspaper plants has been an- 
nounced by the Hammond Machinery 
Builders, Incorporated. The scorching 
area covered by the new device is 23 by 
30 inches, and the heat is controlled by 
a variable thermostat having a range 
from 200 to 500 degrees Fahrenheit, 
equipped with an “on and off” switch 
and a light showing when the current 





Full-page Hammond electric flat scorcher for 
mats used in making newspaper stereotypes 


is turned on. It is said that any news- 
paper which runs quantities of mats 
can use the scorcher to advantage. 
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THE NEW Ben Franklin Trimosaw to 
meet requirements of smaller plants 
has been announced by Hammond Ma- 
chinery Builders, Incorporated, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. Its table dimensions 
are 20 by 22 inches; height, 38 inches; 
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Ben Franklin Trimosaw made by Hammond Ma- 
chinery Builders to meet needs of small shops 


micrometer gauge capacity, 75 picas; 
clamp opening capacity, 36 picas; diam- 
eter of saw blades, 6% inches; floor 
space required, 36 by 40 inches. The 
new Ben Franklin saw will miter six- 
teen 6-point borders or equivalent of 
any length with accuracy. 


THE NEW Dayco Color Separator, 
designed to increase the use of color 
without splitting rollers, has been an- 
nounced by the Dayton Rubber Manu- 
facturing Company. It is a mechanical 
device, mounted on the press shaft, 
which will pick up ink from the rider 
rollers and automatically clean all other 
rollers back to the ink fountains. It 
will work with any type of roller that 
is serviceable and accurate in circum- 
ference. It does not interfere with the 
normal operation of the press. 

The device can now be procured for 
use with all Miehle cylinder presses, 
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and units are being devised for other 
types of presses. Each color separator 
is delivered ready to install, and in- 
cludes the basic assembly—one each 
14-inch, and 11-inch wide, unit roller; 
an ink pan, two sets of shims, and an 
Allen wrench, With 1-inch splits, 1-inch 
unit rollers are provided. 


Supreme Laboratories, Incorporated, 
New York City, has announced a new 
rubber plate vulcanizer to produce a 
12 by 10 rubber plate for flatbed and 
rotary presses. A hydraulic unit with 
twenty-ton capacity, a thirty-minute 
timer, a pyrometer temperature indi- 
cator, and a quick changer of heat ele- 
ments, are features of the new vulcan- 
izer. Alfred Mifsud, president of the 
company, has announced that plans are 
being completed to make vulcanizers 
for larger rubber plates. 


A NEW small model paper jogger, 
weighing thirteen pounds, has been an- 
nounced by Syntron Company. It has 
been designed for use in a printing 
plant for jogging small size paper be- 





Syntron’s new jogger weighs thirteen pounds 


fore feeding, cutting, or binding. It is 
4% inches high with a 7- by 10-inch 
vibrating deck and a built-in power 
control. 


EVERYTHING required for good routing 
and planing in a commercial printing 
plant or a smaller newspaper plant has 
been incorporated in the Model RP-12 
Router-Planer, so the Hammond Ma- 
chinery Builders, Incorporated, has an- 





Color separator, designed to increase use of color without splitting rollers, works with all rollers 


nounced. A feature is a separate ball- 
bearing spindle driven by a belt from 
a constant speed and a regular type 
of motor. Two lights for illumination, 
a hand wheel above the spindle to con- 





Router-planer incorporates many new features 


trol depth of routing, pulleys to bal- 
ance the spindle, and other devices are 
additional features. Type-high planer 
equipment includes the planer plate 
with clamps, planer tool and type-high 
gauge. The table size is 22 by 22 inches, 
its height is 39 inches, and floor space 
required is 39 by 29 inches. Its net 
weight is 290 pounds. 


A strip material cabinet known as 
Model Number 24, made to be positioned 
adjoining a saw trimmer, if so desired, 
has been announced by the Hammond 
Machinery Builders, Incorporated. It 
contains twenty-four compartments 
for full length strip material and also 
has a drawer at the top for tool storage. 
The entire cabinet is made of steel and 
its top provides a resting place for gal- 
leys of slugs during sawing operations 





New Hammond strip material cabinet may be 
positioned adjoining saw trimmer if desired 


if the cabinet has been placed at the 
left of the saw trimmer. Dimensions are 
3414 inches high, 24% inches deep, and 
1214 inches wide. It weighs 100 pounds. 
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CHANGES in design of the ATF Big 
Chief offset press announced by Amer- 
ican Type Founders Sales Corporation, 
include reduction of floor space require- 
ments from 76% by 89 inches to 63 by 
89 inches; ink ductor and distributor 
roller are now interchangeable; a hand 
rail has been added around the ink 
fountain; sensitive finger control has 


method of operating the shuttle, insur- 
ing more efficient operation, and the 
semi-automatic die-cutter is included 
in the improvements of the new ma- 
chine. It is powered by a three HP 
motor, the machine’s pressure ram 
making ten strokes a minute, cutting 
500 labels with each stroke, of standard 
thickness label paper. Trimming and 





Above, new model of ATF Big Chief offset 
press requires less floor space. Right, Model B, 
redesigned semi-automatic die-cutting machine 
manufactured by Printing Machinery Company 






been redesigned; spring caps and hold- 
downs are provided on top clamping 
roller for more accurate setting; inner 
conveyor guides are now hinged upward 
for greater accessibility in removing pa- 
per from the feed table, and other 
changes have been made. The printing 
surface of the press is 22 by 28 inches. 
Its net weight is 6,708 pounds. It will 
print stock from onionskin to 6-ply with 
a speed range of from 3,000 to 5,000 im- 
pressions an hour. It is the largest of 
the three ATF Chiefs. 


AN IMPROVED PMC die-cutting ma- 
chine, semi-automatic in operation, cut- 
ting 300,000 labels an hour, has been 
announced by H. T. Simpson, president 
of the Printing Machinery Company of 
Cincinnati. Collapsible guides, upon 
which scrap chutes are fastened, add 
to the safety factor provided by the 
micro-switch of the previous model. 
Horizontal pressure fingers, keeping 
stacks of labels in place, and thus in- 
creasing the accuracy in cutting, are 
another improvement. 

A more streamlined effect has been 
achieved in the new machine, Model B, 
and jogging plates and scrap chutes 
have also been redesigned. A spring 
mechanism has replaced the gravity 












Kellogg Type-O-Writer keyboard attachment 
for Linotype or Intertype has forty-five keys 


only 45 characters as compared with 
90 keys on a standard slug-casting ma- 
chine, has been announced by James H. 
Kellogg, president, Kellogg Switchboard 
and Supply Company, Chicago. In the 
announcement, the statement appears 
that the Kellogg organization has an 
agreement with Hervey Lees, Glendale, 
California, by which the company will 
manufacture the machines. The opera- 
tor will learn how to operate the new 
typesetting device, using both hands 
across the entire keyboard, which op- 
eration will affect corresponding keys on 
the slug-casting machine by means of 
electric solenoids. The Type-O-Writer, 
weighing 25%5 pounds, can be trans- 
ferred from one machine to another. 


A NEw proof press, taking a maxi- 
mum form of 14% by 28% inches and a 
maximum sheet, 15 by 34%4 inches, has 
been announced by Challenge Machin- 
ery Company. The floor space required 
by the press is 20% by 46 inches. It is 
equipped with a three-inch impression 
cylinder which is mounted in ball bear- 
ings for easy operation to produce high 





round-cornering operations may also be 
done with the machine. 


The Type-O-Writer, designed for at- 
tachment to a Linotype or Intertype 
machine, containing a keyboard with 





quality proofs. Known as Style 1534 H 
Proof Press, it is sold with or without a 
steel stand that has compartments for 
proof paper, ink cans, and rags. The 
press is designed for small shops or 
as auxiliary equipment in large plants. 
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PLAN 1948 OFFSET BOOK SHOW 

Entries of books by offset for the 1948 
exhibition will be received by Books By 
Offset Lithography, Incorporated, New 
York City, until March 1, so Clarence 
W. Dickinson, president, announced. 
Exhibits will be shown in Chicago and 
New York City in May, the 1948 show 
to be larger than any previous one, 
according to the promoters. Included 
in the exhibits will be current trade 
books, textbooks, juvenile books, and 
others which have been produced by 
the offset process. 

Special committees are being formed 
in various cities to sponsor the exhibi- 
tion of the offset books. In Chicago, the 
Chicago Book Clinic has been desig- 
nated. Serving on the committee are: 
Chairman, M. W. Parkinson, American 
Technical Society; Mary D. Alexander, 
University of Chicago Press; Eric Ben- 
der, Row-Peterson & Company; Andrew 
J. Farr, Graphic Arts Association of Ili- 
nois; Mrs. Thelma Hewitt, Scott-Fores- 
man & Company; and Day Alan Perry, 
J. B. Lippincott & Company. 


TWO DISTRIBUTORS APPOINTED 

Two paper merchants of New York 
City, Baldwin Paper Company and Up- 
town Paper and Envelope Company, 
have been appointed as service houses 
by American Writing Paper Corpora- 
tion of Holyoke, Massachusetts. In its 
announcement, the American Writing 
Paper Corporation stated that expand- 
ing needs of the graphic arts in New 
York required this enlargement of its 
avenues of distribution. 


RESIGNS FROM CARNEGIE 

Bruce Buttles, associate professor and 
head of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology Department of Printing, has re- 
signed to re-enter Government service. 
Mr. Buttles, who joined the Carnegie 
faculty in September, 1947, has been 
appointed civilian director of informa- 
tion control in Berlin, Germany, where 
his duties will include supervision of the 
production of textbooks. During the war 
he was assistant military attache at 
the American Embassy in Moscow. 


NAMED ASSISTANT MANAGER. 
William G. Forster has been named 
assistant general manager of George H. 
Morrill, General Printing Ink Division, 
Sun Chemical Corporation, announces 
Ralph C. Persons, general manager. Mr. 
Forster, who has been associated with 


the Morrill division for several years in 
a technical capacity, is an alumnus of 
the Department of Printing, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. He taught 
printing for three years before making 
a commercial connection, and for the 
past twenty years has been closely iden- 
tified with the purchase, sale, and use 
of paper, inks, and plates for news- 
paper and commercial printing. 


BRITISH TO MAKE ATF PRESS 
Arrangements have been made by 
which ATF’s model CE-Kelly printing 
presses will be manufactured in Great 
Britain by Vickers-Armstrong, Limited, 
for distribution throughout the British 
Empire, so E. G. Williams, president of 
American Type Founders Sales Corpo- 
ration, has announced. The press is 
used in the commercial printing field. 


Qurrent Jews and 
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CLEARSIGHIT 


The Bible 





Business men in numerous cities of our 
’ country attend luncheon clubs once a 
week for the purpose of drawing away 
from the cares and perplexities of every- 
day affairs; to listen to expositions of 
Bible ideologies; and to pray to the Liv- 
ing God. One such notable group is the 
Gospel Fellowship Club, Chicago, of 
which Vaughn Shoemaker, famous news- 
paper cartoonist, twice Pulitzer prize win- 
ner, is the active chairman. Here are 
Bible quotations, in sequence, from Prot- 
estant, Jewish, and Catholic versions: 


“This book of the law shall not depart 
out of thy mouth; but thou shalt medi- 
tate therein day and night, that thou 
mayest observe to do according to all 
that is written therein: for then thou 
shalt make thy way prosperous, and then 
thou shalt have good success.” (Joshua 
1:8.) 

“Happy is the man who walketh not 
in the counsel of the wicked . . . ; whose 
delight is in the law of the Lord, and 
who doth meditate in His law by day 
and night.” (Psalm 1:1, 2.) 

“Carefully study to present thyself 
approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly han- 
dling the word of truth.” (2 Timothy 
2:15.) 











TO PRINT CYCLOPEDIA BY OFFSET 

John F. Cuneo, president, Cuneo Press 
Incorporated, and Sears Roebuck and 
Company have joined in organizing a 
publishing firm known as Spencer Press, 
Incorporated, with offices in Chicago, to 
publish and merchandise a new ency- 
clopedia of twenty volumes containing 
10,000 pages, which will be produced by 
the offset process. Leonard S. Davidow, 
president of Spencer Press, is also presi- 
dent of Consolidated Book Publishers 
Incorporated, a Cuneo-owned concern. 

Dr. Walter Dill Scott, former president 
of Northwestern University, is chairman 
of the editorial board, and 3,200 contrib- 
utors will supply editorial matter under 
the direction of Dr. Franklin Meine, 
editor-in-chief. 

The production work will be done by 
lithographic concerns whose names Mr. 
Davidow did not divulge. Much of the 
work will be done by the subsidiaries of 
the Cuneo Press. All of the sales of the 
new encyclopedia will be handled upon 
a mail order basis by Sears Roebuck 
and Company. 

Mr. Davidow said that the volumes 
will contain 20,000 illustrations with 180 
pages in full color. He expressed the 
opinion that it will be the largest book 
job ever produced by the offset process. 


OBSERVE TENTH ANNIVERSARY 

The printing department of Murrell 
Dobbins Vocational Technical School, 
Philadelphia, operated by the Board of 
Education, produced a souvenir issue of 
the school’s newspaper “Ink Spot” in 
commemoration of its tenth anniver- 
sary in January. The newspaper was a 
standard-size issue of eight pages, and 
among other things contained a brief 
history of the school which is attended 
weekly by 7,000 students and has a staff 
of 220 teachers. 

The printing department was equipped 
with the help of local printing groups 
and others interested in vocational 
training, and consists of ten presses, ten 
linotypes, and has two hand composing 
rooms. One hundred and fifty printing 
students are enrolled with a staff of five 
instructors. 


SOUTHERNERS TO CONVENE 

Plans are being made for the annual 
convention of the Southe-n Graphic 
Arts Association to be held in Louisville, 
May 16 to 18. In connection with the 
convention, the ninth annual exhibition 
of specimens of printing from all south- 
ern states will be held. 











LITHOGRAPHERS FROM FOURTEEN CITIES MEET 
IN CHICAGO FOR THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 


@ LirHocraPHic executives of fourteen 
cities in attendance at the third annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Litho Clubs in Chicago on January 
24, elected officers as follows: Presi- 
dent, Albert L. Tucker, of Washington 
Litho Club; first vice-president, James 
J. Spevacek, Lithographers Club of Chi- 
cago; second vice-president, Edward W. 
Harnish, Boston Club; treasurer, Frank 
Poll, Meriden, Connecticut, Connecticut 
Valley Club. The convention decided to 
employ an executive secretary on a 
part-time basis, thereupon elected the 
retiring president, William J. Stevens of 
New York to that position. 

Future conventions of the association 
will be held the latter part of April and 
after a change in by-laws was voted 
to that effect, it was decided to hold 
the next convention in April, 1949, in 
Washington, D.C. 

Two new clubs were organized during 
1947, one in Cleveland and the other 
in Boston. Officers reported another in 
process—a joint club of the executives 
of lithographic plants in Rochester and 
Buffalo. 

Leonard H. Knopf, president of Mey- 
ercord Company, Chicago, who is the 
president of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, was guest speaker at the 
luncheon meeting and told of achieve- 
ments of the research department of 
the Foundation. While the income from 
the million dollar endcwment and the 
membership fees enables the LTF to 
make up its annual budget of $135,000, 
the amount is inadequate for the work 
that might be done, so Mr. Knopf said. 
He related how the LTF has inspired 
many other companies in the graphic 
arts to engage in research work and 
referred to his own organization hav- 
ing a drying problem in connection 
with printing its decalcomanias. He said 
he proposed that the LTF assume re- 
sponsibility for the research work but 
was informed that the LTF could not 
do it because not very many firms in 
the lithographic industry could possibly 
benefit from such an endeavor. Re- 
search must benefit the majority. 

In consequence, his company included 
that item in its research work which 
costs $100,000 a year, and the experi- 
ments are reaching a satisfactory con- 
clusion. Mr. Knopf reported that as a 
result of this one item of research his 
firm will not only save many thousands 
of dollars, but will materially increase 
production with present equipment and 
personnel because the drying of inks in 
decalcomania work will now take only a 
matter of seconds instead of days. He 
cited instances where the lithographers 
have benefited directly from experi- 
ments made and conclusions reached 
by the research workers of LTF. He 
urged greater support of the LTF, say- 
ing that while it now has 700 firms as 
members, there still are 1,800 potential 
members in this country. 
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Michael Bruno, manager of the re- 
search department of LTF at Glessner 
House, Chicago, guest speaker at the 
afternoon session, referred to specific 
objectives of the LTF and experiments 
in process. 

He said that arrangements have been 
made by which audio-visual devices will 
be used by some of the local clubs to 
enable them to hear talks by many of 
the research leaders in the industry and 
see results of their work. 

More than 500 persons were in attend- 
ance at the banquet on Saturday night 
which was the concluding event of the 
convention. James J. Spevacek was the 
toastmaster. 


BOOKLET FOR PRINTERS 

Advantages of using rubber printing 
materials and a list of supplies avail- 
able are contained in an illustrated 
booklet published by the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company. It is titled “A 
Primer on Rubber for the Printer.” 
Copies may be obtained by writing to 
the Printers’ Supplies Department of 
the company at Akron, Ohio. 


ISSUES ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Challenge Machinery Company, 
of Grand Haven, Michigan, has sent to 
the trade an announcement which lists 
seventeen items which “are now on a 
prompt shipment basis, either from our 
stock or with reasonable promptness.” 
Officials of the company attribute the 
better service to the additional facilities 
which increased the company’s manu- 
facturing capacity. 
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HAMMOND 


A Hammond TrimOsaw gives you highest 
quality together with 65 years experi- 
ence in the building of precision sawing 
machinery. 

You can bank on the usual TrimOsaw 
quality in the new low cost Ben Franklin 
TrimOsaw. 
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STRIP MATERIAL CABINET 
for TRIM(|SAWS 
Put a Strip Material Cabinet by your 


Hammond TrimOsaw. This will save 


steps, time and money. 


We'll be glad to send bulletin and 
price promptly. 
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DESCRIBES PRINTING INDUSTRY 

An over-all description of the na- 
tion’s printing business was presented 
to the Los Angeles Advertising Club re- 
cently by I. D. Robbins, of New York, 
the advertising counsel of the Printing 
Industry of America. He reported that 
more than 300,000 persons were now 
employed in the industry and that they 
averaged $60 a week in pay during 1947. 
He also announced that since 1941, pro- 
duction of printing had been increased 
50 per cent. 

Referring to the future prospects of 
the industry, he mentioned that the 
backlog of orders for the printing equip- 
ment now being worked on by manu- 
facturers aggregates $200,000,000, and 
that the labor sections of the PIA are 
working out problems related to the 
enlistment and training of future per- 
Sonnel of the industry. He cited as an 
example that the union employers’ sec- 
tion of PIA has signed uniform appren- 
ticeship and arbitration agreements on 
a national scale with the International 
Printing Pressmen and_ Assistants’ 
Union and that other general agree- 
ments are being negotiated. 

Mr. Robbins enumerated other items 
in the long-range program for the 
improvement of the printing industry 
which is being sponsored by the PIA, 
which includes in its membership the 
majority of leading printing establish- 
ments in the United States. 


PRESSMEN SEEK UNION SHOP 

Conferences to formulate some plan 
which would permit negotiations for the 
establishment of a union shop, as per- 
mitted by the Taft-Hartley Act, were 
conducted last month by the Printers 
League Section of the New York Em- 
ploying Printers Section and the local 
printing pressmen and assistants un- 
ions, in co-operation with the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

The Taft-Hartley Act requires author- 
ization from at least 30 per cent of a 
union’s membership as basis for peti- 
tion to the NLRB for an election on the 
union shop. Well over this percentage 
of members of the two unions have 
given this authorization, and the NLRB 
is expected to set an early date for the 
election. 

A majority affirmative vote would 
authorize the union to negotiate with 
the League for establishment of the 
union shop as a condition of employ- 
ment. Under a union shop contract, a 
non-union worker may be employed 
with the provision that he joins the 
union within thirty days after he ac- 
cepts employment. 

About 370 commercial printing plants 
in New York City would be affected by 
the negotiations. 


REPORTS ON WAGE LAW 

In the 1947 Department of Labor re- 
port to the United States Congress con- 
cerning operations of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, commonly known as 
“The Wage and Hour Law” in effect 
since 1938, William R. McComb, the 
administrator, reported that 40,000 in- 


spections had been made and that more 
than $18,000,000 had been illegally with- 
held from 311,000 of the 1,705,000 per- 
sons employed in the inspected plants. 
It was reported that the overtime pro- 
visions of the two laws have been most 
frequently violated. 

In a breakdown of the report, it was 
shown that in the printing industry 
back wages aggregating $128,317 which 
had been improperly withheld from 
1,655 employes had been ordered paid. 
The law provides that the employes 
engaged in overtime work in excess of 
forty hours a week must be paid for 
such overtime at the rate of time and 
one-half. It also provides for a mini- 
mum wage of 40 cents an hour. 


13a Lutz 
Answers to the following list of questions 
have appeared in the pages of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER and other sources of in- 
formation to printers at various times. How 
retentive is your memory? How many of 


these questions can you answer without 
turning to the answers on the next page? 


1. Back in 1900 there were “swifts’— 
fast comps—hand-digging 8-point 
for newspapers. How long would it 
take a swift to set a 13-pica line of 
8-point? 

a. 4 minutes c. 2 minutes 
b. 3 minutes d. 1 minute 


2. Match correctly the scrambled names 
connected with the origins of these 
processes: 


GLA VUNG 5 6 560 ccincic Joseph Albert 
b. Letterpress ........ Karl Kleitsch 
c. Lithography ..Johann Gutenberg 
d. Collotype ....... Alois Senefelder 


3. The basic paper size of bonds and 
writings is 
a. 25x38 inches c. 2214x28% inches 
b. 35x45 inches d. 17x22 inches 


4. The larger the printing form the 
thicker the packing should be on 
platen presses. True or false? 

5. Unscramble the approximate dates 
of the origins of the type faces listed 
below: 


Se VONGNON oc acicciccin owoernivene 1752 
Wi ONG GUO soo cars Sncnesioeeaues 1789 
Ge OMEN «outro ba cw e-cig come dees 1722 
Ge BYARGIGIONO. <6 cscccnecucvane 1470 


6. Reducers are used in printing ink to 
thin—or to thicken—letterpress ink; 
which? 

7. Do you read the IP ads? Associate 
the correct product with the firms 
listed below: 


a. Champion ........ Rotary presses 
PEON oosioreticcncdewucen ces Quoins 
@ BAU 6s. <<:s Numbering machines 
GQ. COUPEE... 6c cccccincne Perforators 
Oy WOMAN se ek cs ccueecweoas Paper 
Se CUA MeN gee 3. once nse ceenees Ink 
SE ROUEN oo oie 5 coca caroues Mailers 
h. Rosback ....... Cylinder presses 
i. Sinclair & Valentine............ 


Tarecccvewadewadan Folders 


= 
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FOUR-DAY EXHIBITION HELD 

An unusual exhibition of printing 
machinery was held by the Chicago 
branch of American Type Founders 
Sales Corporation, from January 21 to 
24, under the general direction of Roy 
J. Kirby, branch sales manager. He 
was assisted in demonstrations of the 
various machines by a corps of skilled 
operators and representatives of equip- 
ment manufacturers including Olaf 
Gylleck, of Challenge Machinery Com- 
pany, Grand Haven, Michigan; Frank 
Steiner, Chandler and Price Company, 
Cleveland; Robert Nygren, of Nygren- 
Dahly Company, Chicago; and Otto 
Sandvik, from Vandercook and Sons, 
Incorporated, Chicago. 

Reprensentatives of the American 
Type Founders, Incorporated, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, also assisted at the exhibi- 
tion and most of them were in attend- 
ance, including Robert B. Huddleston, 
the advertising manager; Robert G. 
Marquardt, vice-president in charge of 
domestic sales; Everett A. Damon, the 
assistant sales manager; DeWitt Man- 
ley, the assistant offset sales manager; 
William L. Mattor, the special camera 
representative; Fred A. Hacker, vice- 
president in charges of sales research. 
and his assistants, Robert C. Sanders 
and Richard Marder. 

Equipment required for installation 
of a complete offset printing plant was 
in operation, including several offset 
presses, cameras, and the platemaking 
devices. The composing room display 
was supplemented by the showing of a 
movie titled “Five Centuries of Type 
Founding,” and displays of various sizes 
of paper cutters, printing presses, proof 
presses, bindery machines, and jogging 
machines. Other devices and machines 
were demonstrated for the thousand or 
more printers who had accepted the 
invitation of Mr. Kirby. to attend the 
exhibition. 


COLLEGE PRINTING COURSE 

The industry is watching with inter- 
est the attempts of New England print- 
ers to establish at Tufts College, Boston, 
a four-year college degree course in the 
graphic arts similar to the one which 
has long been offered by the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

The Graphic Arts Institute of New 
England, employing printers’ organiza- 
tion of that area behind the move, re- 
cently reported that President Leonard 
Carmichael of Tufts is willing to go 
along with the project if the industry 
presents a clear-cut plan for the estab- 
lishment of such a course. 

Success of the plan will depend upon 
the amount of support given it by the 
industry. A substantial sum of money, 
probably enough to guarantee operation 
for several years, would have to be ad- 
vanced or subscribed by printers in the 
area before Tufts would undertake set- 
ting up a department of printing. An 
educational committee of the Institute 
is now endeavoring to learn to what ex- 
tent the industry might back the plan. 

Support and guidance for the project 
are expected to come from Harry L. 
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Gage, the vice-president of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company who went into 
semi-retirement the first of the year and 
is now living in Annisquam, Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Gage is one of the founders 
of the Carnegie Tech Department of 
Printing, formerly taught there, and is 
one of several leaders in printing edu- 
cation and management who believe 
that five or six strategically located 
college courses of the Carnegie Tech 
type are needed to supply the industry’s 
future executive needs. 


CHANGES AT CARNEGIE 

Administration of the printing school 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, has been transferred from 
the College of Engineering and Science 
to the Division of Humanistic and So- 
cial Studies, and the name changed 
from the Department of Printing to the 
Department of Printing Administration. 

Beginning with the class of 1952, the 
degree designation will be changed ac- 
cordingly, but the College of Engineer- 
ing and Science will continue to grant 
the degrees and no change jn personnel, 
curricula, or educational policies will be 
made as a result of the transfer. 

Glen U. Cleeton, former head of the 
printing department, is director of the 
Division of Humanistic and Social Stud- 
ies. Assistant Professor Stanley C. 
Hlasta has been promoted to the new 
Office of assistant head of the printing 
administration department, which has 
been headed by Bruce Buttles. 


PLAN PRINTERS' CONFERENCE 

Plans have been made by the South- 
western Graphic Arts Conference to 
hold its annual meetings in Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, April 8 to 10. Tenta- 
tive plans call for the consideration of 
administration problems of employers 
including labor relations, the selling of 
printing, and production. 

Eric J. Deubner, who had been secre- 
tary of Printing Industry of Wichita, is 
now devoting his full time to the pro- 
motion of the Southwestern Graphic 
Arts Conference. The headquarters will 
continue in Wichita, “for the time be- 
ing,” so Mr. Deubner said. 

The organization of the Southwestern 
Conference was effected last September 
and includes employing printers from 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, and New 
Mexico. 


CHARLES T. TITSWORTH 

Charles T. Titsworth, vice-president 
of the Miehle Printing Press and Man- 
ufacturing Company, in charge of offset 
press sales in the New York area, died 
in New York on January 2. He was born 
in Plainfield, New Jersey, in 1888, and 
as a youth became associated with his 
grandfather and father in the litho- 
graphic machinery business. Later, he 
became connected with the Whitlock 
Manufacturing Company, then with the 
United Printing Machinery Company. 
He worked for the Premier & Potter 
Company and served as its vice-presi- 
dent until 1925. It was in that year he 
joined the Miehle organization. 
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@ Printers of England, like other man- 
ufacturers in that country, are not per- 
mitted to make expansions or material 
improvements, because of government 
policy of refraining from embarking 
“on expansion and re-equipment, desir- 
able as they may be, at the cost of 
power to buy food and raw materials.” 

In an official communication from the 
English government, copies of which 
were enclosed for printers in the Mem- 
bers’ Circular of the British Federation 
of Master Printers, the plan of restric- 
tion was outlined. The communication 
stated that two ways were open in 
which needed national economy adjust- 
ments can be brought about, one by re- 
verting “to the war-time practice of 
individual licensing and detailed con- 
trol,” and the other for industry “to 
scale down its demands to the new level 
of availability, wherever this can be 
done without damage to the basic and 
export industries.” The second course 
was decided upon by the government 
with the result that the request was is- 
sued for industry “to make its own post- 
ponements ... and to defer less urgent 
capital investment projects.” 

The document goes on to say: 

“The government wishes it to be quite 
clear that, while the major savings must 
come from the postponement of large 
projects of expansion and plant replace- 
ment, the large number of small items 
appearing in all plant inventories to- 
gether make up a considerable part of 
the total investment. These also, there- 
fore, should be carefully reviewed to 
discover what reductions can be made. 


g 
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Here are the answers to the quiz on page 83. How 

well did you remember the information which you 


have read from time to time in previous issues of this 
magazine or have seen elsewhere? 


1. d or one minute; or one character 
per second with fifteen seconds left 
over for justification. 

2. Gravure, Kleitsch; letterpress, John 
Gutenberg; lithography, Alois Sene- 
felder; collotype, Joseph Albert. 

3. d or 17x22 inches. 

4. True, except of course on the presses 
which have hand-wheel impression 
control. 

5. Venetian, 1470; Old Style, 1722; 
Modern, 1789; Transitional, 1752. 

6. Thin the ink. 

9. Champion, paper; Miller, cylinder 
presses; Baum, folders; Cottrell, ro- 
tary presses; Willard, offset presses; 
Challenge, quoins; Wetter, number- 
ing machines; Rosback, perforators; 
Sinclair & Valentine, ink; Wing, 
mailers. 


By R. Randolph Karch 


BRITISH PRINTERS ARE ASKED TO CURTAIL PLANS 





“The main needs today are to expand 
production for export, to ensure that 
exporting firms are supplied with com- 
ponents, and to enable basic industries 
such as coal, steel, and agriculture to 
achieve their targets. Projects which are 
essential for these purposes should in 
general be continued, especially where 
they will produce quick returns, marked 
improvements in technique, or lowering 
of costs. But replacements which do not 
serve these ends, although they may be 
desirable in themselves, should be post- 
poned wherever possible, and reliance 
placed for a little longer upon mainte- 
nance and adaptation of existing plant. 
Expansion of production for the home 
market must also be deferred, except in 
those sectors which are basic to the 
whole economy. Even those major proj- 
ects which should continue must be 
planned with a strict eye to economy in 
plant, and any refinements postponed.” 

The suggestion is made that where 
managements have alréady placed or- 
ders for machinery replacements, such 
orders may be canceled or delivery post- 
poned. The document contains this 
promise: 

“To help industry in the difficult and 
often distasteful task of reducing its 
investment program, the Government 
will consult the Trade Union Congress 
about methods to be used in explaining 
to the Trades Union membership why 
re-equipment must be deferred.” 

The final statement in the official 
communication reads: “In order also 
that the employer organizations dealing 
with labor questions may have the posi- 
tion fully before them from the stand- 
point of its effects on employment in 
their industries, the Government has 
asked the British Employers’ Confeder- 
ation to keep their organizations in- 
formed of this appeal and action taken 
in connection with it.” 

British printers are also troubled by 
relations with the labor movement that 
are “a little strained at the present 
time” according to a message to the 
printers from the president of the Brit- 
ish Federation of Master Printers, G. S. 
Lockwood. Describing the situation in 
general terms, President Lockwood said: 

“We thought twelve months ago when 
we suggested immediate wage increases 
that we had made a gesture which 
would ensure stability for some time but 
within a very few months fresh de- 
mands were made and these are, as you 
know, now under consideration .. . This 
is a difficult time, but I have been vastly 
encouraged by the support which has 
always been given to the Joint Labor 
Negotiating Sub-Committee during the 
last few months, and I look to a con- 
tinuance of that support. Let us stand 
firmly together.” 

President Lockwood referred to “other 
difficulties not by any means confined 
to the printing industry. such as the 
grave shortage of materials and the 
sudden increase in the Purchase Tax.” 
He concluded by saying that what could 
not be cured must be endured. 
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PRODUCES TALKIE-FILM 

Family trees of Old Style and Modern 
Roman types, besides the history and 
development of other famous type faces, 
are depicted and described in a strip 
film and recorded talk produced by the 
American Type Founders, Incorporated, 
and lent to any group which wants to 
borrow it. 

The commentary, cut on two sides of 
a 16-inch disc, gives the names, the 
dates, and other facts concerning the 
invention and use of famous type faces, 
in addition to modern faces, while the 
pictorial presentation is being unreeled 
from the film. A sound-slide film pro- 
jector and screen are required to pre- 


sent the pictures and talk to an audi- 
ence. The film, known as “Five Cen- 
turies of Type Founding,” is available 
through the ATF, or through any 
branch office, or any office of the Amer- 
ican Type Founders Sales Corporation. 


GROVER C. PEACOCK 

Grover C. Peacock, for the past seven 
years credit manager of J. H. & G. B. 
Siebold, Incorporated, printing ink 
manufacturer in New York City, died 
January 3 at the age of fifty-nine. Mr. 
Peacock had been affiliated with the 
printing and lithographic trades for 
twenty-seven years before he joined 
the Siebold firm. 


MONTREAL GOVERNMENT ADOPTS REGULATIONS 
ON SELECTION AND TRAINING OF APPRENTICES 


@ First information concerning regu- 
lations governing selection and training 
of apprentices in the printing trades of 
Montreal has been given to employers 
by the newly constituted Apprentice- 
ship Commission of that area. Offices 
of the Commission have been opened 
at Room 562, Birkes Building, Phillips 
Square, Montreal. 

Governmental control of selection and 
training of apprentices in the printing 
industry resulted from the fact that for 
fifteen years there had been no planned 
training of apprentices, and “knowledge 
of this fact was the motivating force 
behind the establishment of the Ap- 
prenticeship Commission for the print- 
ing trades.” The Commission is said to 
have devoted two years to a “careful 
study of apprenticeship regulations in 
effect in other large centers throughout 
this Continent and abroad.” Continu- 
ing, the statement reads: 

“The new apprenticeship regulations 
which have now been adopted have 
been specifically designed to put into 
force in Montreal the best features of 
apprenticeship regulations which proved 
successful in other centers. The Com- 
mission is thoroughly convinced that 
the proper observance of these regula- 
tions will remedy the present alarming 
shortage of skilled personnel and as- 
sure for the industry an adequate flow 
of competent skilled help. It is neces- 
sary for the success of the Commission’s 
plans that the employers throughout the 
industry co-operate wholeheartedly in 
the application of these regulations. By 
the fact of their so doing they will as- 
sure for themselves an adequate supply 
of highly competent workers. When this 
Objective is achieved the industry will 
have conquered one of its most serious 
drawbacks.” 

According to the regulations, appren- 
tices who commenced on or after Oc- 
tober 31, 1947, or who will hereafter 
commence their apprenticeship will be 
required to sign contracts of appren- 
ticeship at the end of their first six 
months, this being considered a proba- 
tionary period. Persons in the industry 
prior to October 31 will not be required 
to sign contracts prescribed by the regu- 
lations but future classifications of such 


apprentices will be governed entirely by 
the newly established standards of ap- 
prenticeship in Montreal. 

Employers will have the right to se- 
lect apprentices in conformity with the 
“provisions of the decree relating to the 
printing trades regarding the number 
of apprentices that may be hired in 
proportion to the number of journey- 
men employed.” However, because a 
person selected may not be able to 
qualify after his six-month probation- 
ary period, employers are advised to 
consult the Commission about hiring a 
pre-apprentice. If after six months the 
applicant is approved by the Commis- 
sion, a contract of apprenticeship must 
be signed by the employer, the Com- 
mission, and the apprentice. 

Programs of procedure in the train- 
ing of apprentices are being supplied to 
employers which they are expected to 
follow, though the programs are said 
not to be compulsory because the “Com- 
mission is fully aware that some es- 
tablishments have not... the nezes- 
sary equipment to give the apprentice 
as complete practical training in the 
branch of the trade which he has 
chosen to follow as would be desirable.” 

Monitors to see to it that apprentices 
are properly trained as provided for in 
the regulations and “the employer is 
invited to submit to the Commission 
the names of the employes he would 
wish to have act as monitors in each 
separate branch of the trade.” 

The regulations provide that the Ap- 
prenticeship Commission may require 
apprentices in their first, second, and 
third years to follow courses of study 
at the School of Graphic Arts one day 
each week concurrently with the prac- 
tical training they are receiving in the 
shop. The comment is added in the 
communication to printers that “until 
such time as the School of Graphic Arts 
implements its expansion plans, this 
part of the apprenticeship regulations 
must necessarily remain in abeyance.” 

The Commission is preparing a book- 
let for monitors and a form on which 
monitors will make a monthly report 
concerning the progress of all appren- 
tices who are under jurisdiction of the 
Apprenticeship Commission. 


PLAN TYPOGRAPHIC CONFERENCE 

Frank M. Sherman, executive director 
of the International Typographic Com- 
position Association, with headquarters 
in Philadelphia, has announced plans 
for the 1948 eastern district conference 
to be held in New York City, April 9 
and 10. 

A demonstration of operations of the 
Varityper will be given at the first ses- 
sion of the conference. At the Satur- 
day forenoon session, reports of Oscar 
Hoffman, president, St. Louis; Frederick 
Lutz, vice-president, and Mr. Sherman 
will be considered, in addition to re- 
ports from presidents of local groups 
in the eastern area of the United States 
and Canada. ; 

The new Intertype “Fotosetter” and 
its operations will be considered by the 
conference at the Saturday afternoon 
session. The program will conclude 
with an open forum at which all ques- 
tions pertaining to the operation of 
trade plants may be discussed. 


STUDIES AMERICAN METHODS 

Methods employed in the graphic 
arts in the United States will be 
studied for a month by Dr. H. J. A. de 
Goeij, vice-president and director of 
the technical division of De Spaarne- 
stad Publishers, Haarlem, Netherlands. 
After his arrival on January 30, he was 
to be in New York and other eastern 
cities for several weeks, visiting Chicago 
for the week of February 22 to 29. While 
in New York his headquarters are the 
office of his firm’s American represen- 
tative, G. P. Weeren. In Chicago, he will 
be at Hotel Knickerbocker. 


COX SUCCEEDS WALKER 

W. K. Cox has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, Peoria, Illinois, as successor 
to Gerald M. Walker, who retired after 
having served thirty-three years with 
the company. Mr. Cox became associ- 
ated with the Caterpillar organization 
in 1928. He was assistant general sales 
manager before his appointment as ad- 
vertising manager. 


AWARD BONUS TO SEYBOLD 

Because of his achievements as the 
designer of three paper cutters for the 
E. P. Lawson Company, Fred W. Sey- 
bold, chief engineer of the company, 
was awarded a bonus by the board of 
directors at its January meeting. 

Mr. Seybold in his youth became as- 
sociated in the manufacturing business 
of his uncle, the late Charles Seybold, 
founder of the Seybold Machine Com- 
pany, which produced the line of paper 
cutters of that name. 


WANTS CORRESPONDENT 

Ian Yeoman, a linotype operator in 
Perth, Scotland, in a letter to the edi- 
tor of THE INLAND PRINTER, writes that 
he desires to correspond with his “coun- 
terpart” in the United States who is 
interested in technical and economic 
problems. He was for five years with the 
armed forces. His address is 67 Jeanfield 
Road, Perth, Scotland. 











FRANK T. POWERS 

Frank T. Powers, inventor of photo- 
mechanical devices and processes and 
one of the four brothers who founded 
the Powers Photo-Engraving Company, 
New York City, in 1904, died January 
11 at the age of sixty-eight. He obtained 
more than one hundred patents and 
was directly responsible for many of 
the major advances in the photoengrav- 
ing industry in the last quarter century. 

He invented the roll strip-film cam- 
era, which is made by Chemco Photo 
Products Company, a division of the 
Powers Company. He developed the 
paper X-ray film in 1931, and a process 
to make inexpensive mass X-ray sur- 
veys of the chest for detection of tuber- 
culosis and bad heart conditions. This 
equipment is used largely in schools, 
and more than 5,000,000 persons are 
said to have been examined by the 
method. 

Mr. Powers was long the head of the 
Chemco division, as well as treasurer of 
the Powers firm and later vice-presi- 
dent of the latter. He was a member 
of the Photo-Engravers Union, Local 
Number One, and held one of its oldest 
cards. 


MAKE LONG TERM CONTRACT 

Announcement has been made that 
the Lake Erie Engineering Corporation, 
Buffalo, has been given exclusive manu- 
facturing rights to the complete line of 
Seybold die presses on a long term basis 
by Harris-Seybold Company, Cleveland, 
which will continue to handle the sales 
and distribution of the presses. The an- 
nouncement was issued jointly by Harry 
A. Porter, vice-president in charge of 
sales for the Harris-Seybold Company, 
and R. E. Dillon, president, Lake Erie 
Engineering Corporation. 

The Seybold die presses, used exten- 
sively for the die-cutting of paper, paper 
board, rubber, cloth, leather, and com- 
position materials, have been redesigned 
“for greater production, longer life, and 
reduced maintenance costs” so the an- 
nouncement stated. 


ELECT OFFICERS IN ST. LOUIS 

Maurice E. Mendle, president, Mendle 
Printing Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the Associated Printers and Li- 
thographers of St. Louis at a meeting 
of the board of directors on January 9, 
and plans were made for installation 
February 9. Other officers to be installed 
are: vice-president, George Von Hoff- 
man, Von Hoffman Press; treasurer, 
George B. Gannett, the George D. Bar- 
nard Company; secretary, Leonard B. 
Brown of the A. R. Fleming Printing 
Company. Fred E. Winsor is employed 
as executive vice-president. 


NEW PLANT OPENED 

Announcement has been made that 
Greater Buffalo Press is prepared to get 
production under way at its new Dun- 
kirk, New York, plant. 

Greater Buffalo Press, a major part 
of whose printing activities is devoted 
to comic books and newspaper supple- 
ments, will center a large volume of its 
business at the new plant. 
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ALABAMA 

Birmingham... scccscccccscssecs Sloan Paper Company 
ARIZONA 

Phoenix. .....seeeeeeeeees--Zellerbach Paper Company 
ARKANSAS 

UU ho, SOP LEE Eee ES Arkansas Paper Company 
CALIFORNIA ’ 
ror Zellerbach Paper Company 
PEND <6 xs ow cis w'n'ne perenne mn are Zellerbach Paper Company 
BE ROBE 5 6 5:0 wiewiv 04515 553s Ze'lerbach Paper Company 
PARMSNG «0s sien 9 0'si0 0/5 10:0 <%e 0'e Zellerbach Paper Ccimpany 
RMORMIINED oa iv'ns au dha erates Wislacers oer Zellerbach Paper Company 
SUITING. 66 06 6600 adenine eae Zellerbach Paper Company 
I EEO vo-5 10 scab vs o's x eerie Zellerbach Paper Company 
ig ee ee Zellerbach Paper Company 
DOR SLs 165s pista siglo gosh Zellerbach Paper Company 
MAIN bsisn'.s sia 19s b/ossie legis ele Zellerbach Paper Company 
COLORADO 

DOs os k cdlnb a eabdielewene Carpenter Paper Company 
PEND NS se bhaWien awe Carpenter Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 

EE ere The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
RAID 5056 Sin inkn nade poe Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington........+- The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co, 
FLORIDA 


Jacksonville Knight Brothers Paper Company 








LL eT ... Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Orlando ... Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Tallahassee ... Knight Brothers Paper Company 
TOMBS. cc csesecceseness Knight Brothers Paper Company 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta seeigulenieiikesie Sele Sloan Paper Company 
IDAHO 
Se or rein Zellerbach Paper Company 
ILLINOIS 
CD see ddevintdee veteaneiees Berkshire Papers, Inc. 
Oe eT Chicago Paper Company 
RPMI x15 0's 6 aie sein wiaveisiein ota a. Midland Paper Company 
ere Capital City Paper Company 
INDIANA 
IRCUCNOMONS . 665064 b0'ssedcswae Crescent Paper Company 
IOWA 
Des Moines cciccvsccesecess Carpenter Paper Company 
ONIN CONN sie cog va [nh 0 soar a dselnce aie Carpenter Paper Company 
KANSAS 
AERO cs ocowe neue sienn ses Carpenter Paper Company 
WNT ius cisiwlemie wren este ne Western Newspaper Union 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville... sss. Suna esaGnne The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
LOUISIANA 
ARS IOUEN 0% 40 6 ween oe biee's Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
beeper haga EOE The D and W Paper Co. 
DMN. 6 <b Sc ws Seewsoseseee Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
MARYLAND 
eS EOE CEE ETT Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BONG Sp accceencinkonsee oe Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
DIUM 5's ors e's aceeiew isto aan na cals Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 
WE. isso ssivccccnns Charles A. Esty Paper Company 
MICHIGAN 
Ur Ro. Re or eee Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
brand Rapids. Carpenter Paper Company 
— 

Duluth. —soeenauens John Boshart Paper Company 
Minneapolis. rr ree Carpenter Paper Company 
Er error ee Carpenter Paper Company 
MISSISSIPPI 

POKION  -0:0:6's\e'se's 6's:0000 Se we e'e:e Jackson Paper Company 
Meridian. .....+e00 S6eenensees Newell Paper Company 
MISSOURI 

WNONS TODS 4:86 bien eeeass.eaaes Carpenter Paper Company 
ES A renee ae eye e Beacon Paper Company 
BU casd ween enee Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
Oe MIE cine eses wise Woes cease lee Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
















MONTANA 
PRURESE Soa ays sis) iakelelar ore ere leeiere Carpenter Paper Company 
NIE er hiinte oxar a cisielak ne ceeae re Carpenter Paper Company 
Great Falls Pes rc7srste lassie ters niaielornene Carpenter Paper Company 
MUMEMOURT = 0 51s\4ipiei ei6 sie leiateie tiara Carpenter Paper Company 
NEBRASKA 
Ess Vo scudnewsemanneeu Carpenter Paper Company 
MONNUIIT «sca <a eon au sia telsvelasa sie Carpenter Paper Company 
NEVADA 
1 OR ey ren eeeceees.-Zellerbach Paper Company 
NEW JERSEY 
INBWOPK 5 5s000sk eeccecese ed E. Linde Paper Company 
NEW MEXICO 
PMOUUBIAUD', -s.\6-09;0'9 6006-00006 Carpenter Paper Company 
NEW YORK 
Albany ..... ainnvwisipiesiaialsisie Hudson Valley Paper Company 
. Price & Son, Inc. 
a nla iSig a hie aieie's aisieiemielerisie Hubbs & Howe Company 
od RE ee: Baldwin Paper Comapny, Inc. 
RE Fes tccrcncenoewans Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
DIENER 56 0.059 50.3: eraig oilers oisislaee The Canfield Paper Co. 
WOR aKa as siave cree sola siete Forest Paper Company, Inc. 
PNR: cia soreverciaiarseiowiparsiais J. E. Linde Paper Company 
WW oa as cine sins atsiescstnto te beets e A. Price & Son, Inc. 
New York. . —— Paper Corporation 
Rochester. . Paper Service, Inc. 
Syracuse... . Paper Service, Inc. 
NPY Saas dio carte ace Fopsvsters aarsrohoreia eters Troy Paper Corporation 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NFA CODES oy ac+ oct staiuiesaie ninteiced Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 
RSROBREIOIO sc ..'is'>.sie.cas eee Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
WN cin ectsdncecatwcseus Western Newspaper Union 
OHIO 
ROI 3.6.5: svnise wowace The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
CIRM NAINE oo5 aie: 'e ssmieresees'e.ect The Petrequin Paper Company 
RGU ya's ae seleyard lanerevonneters The Scioto Paper Company 
WIRED rss cicin aie <ivce-ore lore The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA 
ORO TONY 9:60 ig veavs-n os sree Carpenter Paper Company 
Mie ccenceseaan Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 
OREGON 
DE ti Reas da cbesvdan var Zellerbach Paper Company 
Portland Zellerbach Paper Company 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PRMIEIATIIES 5-5 as o-6 31s Si ateie:s este ae Paper Merchants, Inc. 
ie oe CTT ECE ETT D. L. Ward Company 
ee The Chatfield & Woods Co. of Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND 
ne re re Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
NOREININs. 55 0'sia\nersiearnuceanen Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga..... Sieleineieeientet Bond-Saunders Paper Co. 
errr rrr Southern Paper Company, Inc. 
PURIINIMIIG ce ka: aiaaiasa 6: cae. iecete oat Tayloe Paper Company. 
WIND N s.s, sisceiscsrnsielateinicaiceons Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
TEXAS 
PRMISITI 4:1 /ein%4ra\¥iv ers slvieje sien Carpenter Paper Company 
rer rT ere Carpenter Paper Company 
BGA AORN oS 66i6 5:0: 4ocisieree win wave Carpenter Paper Company 
PREEUDIIANN g: 259. 6: w'o4.656"s:6.0e.01 a ale Carpenter Paper Company 
PMCHIRNCE ici nyank cats citipieleioietccornternn Carpenter Paper Company 
MAIR ao evan (ores aiacaia ease see Carpenter Paper Company 
San AMANO. oc ceccccseveses Carpenter Paper Company 
UTAH 
Be EO Gs 0 6 oc ctevnseece Zellerbach Paper Company 
VIRGINIA 
PION 6 65:50 dsicwoscieisc-sies Cauthorne Paper Company 
WASHINGTON 
MSEATTIG ois p s’sx4r0:6/4)0 0b el¥swaleieceore Zellerbach Paper Company 
MRCRNIBE is cisia essed ailoeoee Zellerbach Paper Company 
WVGUG WIGHOs 0:5450:6:454s 0 steie:e Zellerbach Paper Company 
WOM 0. 5:4.0-0 osc eeen ahewate Zellerbach Paper Company 
WISCONSIN 
MED 0 ss. sinopavwinciiinns The Bouer Paper Company 


EXPORT AGENTS 


American Paper Exports, Inc., New York, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 


If our distributors cannot supply your immediate needs, we solicit your patience. There will be —_ 


Levelcoat Printing Papers for your requirements when our plans for increased p 


shioont be ti. 
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122 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 17 
155 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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8 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 3 
22 Marietta Street, N. W., ATLANTA 3 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


It sparkles with brightness to the 
very fiber! Yes, that’s literally 
true of Levelcoat* printing paper 
—for the luster of Levelcoat be- 
gins with a blend of “brightness” 
fibers in the pulp itself. And over 
this basic body whiteness is a 
bright, white-coated surface which 
brings out all the bgilliance in 
your finest printed piece —gives 
it the Levelcoat lift. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Like a gorgeous gem against a 
lovely throat, your fine color 
printing glows on smoother Level- 
coat paper. For the full, fine- 
textured surface of Levelcoat is a 
product of clays especially chosen 
for their soft “face powder ‘quality. 
And at Kimberly-Clark a special 
process controls the “flowing on” 
of this surface to a point of fine 
precision. 















































Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


In setting the price to the adver- 
tiser and the profit to the printer, 
press time is a dominating factor. 
Thus it is that both buyers and 
producers of printing like the 
smooth, dependable printability of 
Levelcoat. Try this fine coated 
paper on your next printing job. 
Enjoy the trouble-free production 
of uniformly beautiful work, at 
the peak of press efficiency! 








Levelcoat* printing papers are made 


\ PRINTING PAPERS j in these grades: Trufectt, Kimfectt, 
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Multifectt and Rotofectt. 
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IMPORT DUTIES REDUCED 

Some lithographers and printers in 
the United States are being affected by 
the reduction of tariff rates, effective 
January 1, relating to pictures, calen- 
dars, and other items which importers 
can bring into this country under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements negoti- 
ated by the Geneva Conference of the 
United Nations, made public on Novem- 
ber 17. A report about the subject, 
prepared by Lithographers National 
Association, indicated that “not all lith- 
ographed items subject to U.S.A. im- 
port duties were on the Geneva ‘trading 
list’ but of those included, only cigar 
labels, flaps, and bands have escaped 
reduction.” 

A reduction from 30 cents a pound 
provided by the Duty Rate under the 
Act of 1930, has been made by the 
Geneva conference to 15 cents a pound, 
and applies to pictures, calendars, cards, 
and placards, lithographically printed, 
and not exceeding twelve one-thou- 
sandths of an inch in thickness. 

Transparencies in not more than five 
printings have been reduced from 30 
per cent to 15 per cent; in more than 
five printings, from 37% per cent to 
20 per cent. 

All decalcomanias other than toy or 
ceramic have been reduced from 40 
cents a pound to 20 cents. If backed 
with metal, the reduction is from 65 
to 32144 cents a pound. Playing cards 
have been reduced from 10 cents per 
pack and 10 per cent, to 5 cents and 5 
per cent. Greeting cards with text mat- 
ter have been reduced from 45 to 22% 
per cent; without text matter, from 30 
to 15 per cent. 

Under the agreements, countries with 
unfavorable trade balances are permit- 
ted to prohibit imports into their coun- 
tries, and several countries have al- 
ready announced embargoes, or quotas 
on imports, so the report of the LNA 
states. The report also states: 

“Canada’s announced embargo on im- 
ports includes the following lithographic 
items: greeting cards, pictorial post 
cards, and similar artistic folders or 
cards; wrapping paper of all kinds, in- 
cluding box covering papers and wrap- 
pers, printed, embossed, or otherwise 
decorated; score-reckoners, score-pads, 
tallies, place-cards; paper or cardboard 
Christmas seals, stickers, tags, and en- 
closure cards—printed, embossed, or 
otherwise decorated, playing cards in 
packs or sheets.” 

The LNA has advised its members to 
check items on foreign shipments be- 
fore making them. 


APPOINTS REPRESENTATIVES 

A. E. Heinsohn, Denver, has been ap- 
pointed an exclusive dealer-service rep- 
resentative of the Printing Machinery 
Company, Cincinnati, for its PMC die- 
cutting machine, so Lee Augustine, vice- 
president has announced. Territory he 
is to cover includes Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona. Other 
representatives recently appointed are: 
Harry W. Brintnall Company, Los An- 
geles; Charles H. Zipser Company, San 
Francisco; and the E. P. Lawson Com- 
pany, of New York City. 


NEW MOTION PICTURE AVAILABLE 

How bristol can be used to put more 
punch and snap into direct mail pieces 
is dramatized in “The Pulling Power of 
Printing Bristol,” a color motion pic- 
ture with sound prepared by Linton 
Brothers Company, Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts, the country’s largest manu- 
facturer of this type of fine cardboard. 

The picture is a good example of the 
trend in modern promotional films of 
emphasizing the use rather than the 
manufacture of a product. In the course 
of showing how color, shape, and stiff- 
ness of bristol increase attention value, 
the film presents many creative ideas 
which will interest the advertiser and 
printer. 

The film, which runs seventeen min- 
utes, also explains the difference be- 
tween index and printing bristols. The 
product gets its name from Bristol, 
England, where it was first made as a 
pasted sheet. In this country it is manu- 
factured as a single process sheet, in- 
dex bristol on a fourdrinier machine, 
printing bristol on a cylinder machine. 

The film is available for showing be- 
fore advertising, craftsmen, and litho 
clubs, as well as all other graphic arts 
organizations. 

R. M. Spencer, president of the Davis 
Press, Worcester, Massachusetts, served 
as technical advisor in the preparation 
of the film. 


WANT MORE COLOR PRESSES 

Demand for magazine and newspaper 
presses to print in multicolor is “far 
from satisfied,’ so a bulletin from R. 
Hoe & Company, indicates. Arthur Dres- 
sel, executive vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the company, said 
that of all press equipment ordered 95 
per cent is for multicolor production, 
whereas prior to the recent war, most 
of the press equipment was for one- 
color work. He attributed the increase 
in demand for color equipment to the 
demand on the part of advertisers to 
have more and more of their advertise- 
ments printed in colors. 

Newspapers in the larger cities have 
installed ninety-two color-convertible 
newspaper printing units, made by the 
Hoe organization, since February, so 
Mr. Dressel announced. 

“Impressive shipments have been 
made likewise to magazine publishers 
and printers,” continued Mr. Dressel. 
“Among them were twelve two-color 
units and three folders to the Condé 
Nast publications; four two-color units 
and also a folder to the J. C. Printing 
Company; four two-color printing units 
and one folder to the Pacific Press; 
twenty-eight two-color printing units 
and seven folders to R. R. Donnelley 
and Sons Company; and four two-color 
printing units and one folder to the 
Cuneo Eastern Press.” 

Mr. Dressel said that in addition to 
the 144 printing units and 31 folders 
mentioned, 50 color cylinders, 78 cylin- 
der reversing mechanisms, 152 ink rails, 
15 pairs of upper formers, 88 Hoe 3-arm 
reel automatic running belt tensions, 
full speed splicing mechanisms, and 
auxiliary equipment have been shipped 
to newspaper and magazine plants. 


SAVE PAPER FOR EXPORT TRADE 

Biggest headache of the British sta- 
tioner, printer, publisher—the shortage 
of paper—is forcing a reconsideration 
of all the uses to which paper is put. 
While no compulsory controls have been 
adopted to force use for specific pur- 
poses, latest recommendations by the 
National Association of Paper Mer- 
chants suggest that a definite decrease 
of certain usages, envelopes, stationery, 
books, papers, publicity matter, in the 
home fields will be increasingly de- 
manded to allow maximum concentra- 
tion of available paper on export needs, 
in every category, and for the numerous 
vital home purposes, such as packaging 
and wrapping of food. 

This latest move shows how seriously 

the paper industry is being forced to 
adapt itself to the need for export and 
how every material, raw or manufac- 
tured, in Britain, is being diverted to 
export purposes. 
, The situation is now that any manu- 
facturers who can show an export de- 
mand or use justifying consumption of 
paper will receive that paper to the 
limit of supplies and his own need, for 
which purpose home users will be re- 
duced accordingly and below the low 
level already existing. 

The Association, in a recommendation 
to members, states that first considera- 
tion shall be given to requests for all 
classes of paper or boards which are 
required in the furtherance of export 
trade of the country. Next in order of 
priority of distribution should be pack- 
ing and wrapping papers and boards for 
food products and other essential goods 
for which packing or wrapping is neces- 
sary for their protection; and printing 
and writing papers for requirements 
which are essential to commerce for the 
most effective trading activities of the 
country. 


BROCHURE ON METALS 

Metals used in the graphic arts, in 
addition to other products, have been 
described and illustrated in a brochure 
issued by Federated Metals Division 
of the American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Company. In connection with the 
published information on type metals, 
the statement is made that one of the 
products is designed to serve as an ad- 
justing alloy “which can be added at 
regular intervals to the melting pot in 
order to maintain a uniform chemical 
composition of the type metal.” 

The reminder is published that “in 
the constant remelting of type metals 
in the printing establishment a loss of 
tin and antimony occurs.” The warning 
is given that adjusting alloys should be 
based upon the chemical composition 
of the metal that is in circulation in 
the printing shop. To insure proper ad- 
justment the Federated Metals offers to 
analyze metals free of charge in order 
to make recommendations concerning 
the proper amount of adjusting alloy 
to be added. 

The company has designed a new 
trademark of its slogan which will be 
used in connection with its advertising 
and correspondence. 
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RUDOLPH RUZICKA TO DESIGN 1948 
CONTEST CERTIFICATE OF AWARD 


Well-known Works Include 
IPI Color Monographs 


The IPI Essay Contest Cer- 
tificate of Award will be de- 
signed by Rudolph Ruzicka, 
one of the great American 
type designers, who designed 
the famous ‘‘Three Mono- 
graphs on Color,”’ published 
by IPI. ; 

Perhaps one of the best 
characterizations of the man 
is in the Linotype Fairfield 
announcement, by W. A. 
Dwiggins. 

“‘What could be more rea- 
sonable than to engage a man 
of this experience and accom- 
plishment upon a project of 
type designing ? 

“Grounded in the craft of 
incising graphic images in 
woced and metal. Familiar 
with the whole country: 
equally at home in the ‘routed 
out’ bottomland and on the 
top of the mesa. Keenly aware 
of what happens to the edges 
when you jam the inked plane 
on the paper. Facile manipu- 
lator of ‘line’—and of the white 
svaces of paper between the 
lines (equally important), in 
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**3 Monographs on Color”’ 
designed by Rudolph Ruzicka 





other words, a designer of dis- 
tinguisked ‘pattern’.” 

Works designed by Ruz- 
icka, many with his own wood 
engravings in color, drawings, 
line engravings on copper, and 
aquatints, include: 

The “Three Monographs on 
Color,’’ published by IPI. 

New York, The Grolier Club, 
New York. 1915. 

The Jonny-Cake Papers of 
‘Shepherd Tom’. Boston, pri- 
vately printed. 1915. 

Washington Irving’s Notes 
and Journal of Travel in Europe. 
Grolier Club, New York. 1921. 

Fables of La Fontaine. Limited 
Editions Club, New York. 1930. 

Walden, The Lakeside Press, 
Chicago. 1930. 





TO JUDGE TWELFTH IPI ESSAY CONTEST 


John E. Orchard 





Charles E. Wilson 





15,000 Students from 400 Schools Entered; 
Largest Enrollment in Contest History 





Judges for the Twelfth Annual IPI Essay Contest sponsored 
by International Printing Ink in cooperation with the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association are to be David W. Arm- 
strong, Executive Director of the Boys’ Club of America; 
John Kieran, Editor of the Information Please Almanac; 
John E. Orchard, Dean of the School of Business, Columbia 
University; Charles E. Wilson, President of the General 


Electric Company; and Harry 
L. Gage, graphic arts consult- 
ant to the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Co., who for the twelfth 
consecutive year serves as 
chairman of the five-man jury. 

The Twelfth Annual IPI 
Essay Contest is expected to 
have the largest participation 
in the contest history. An esti- 
mated 15,000 students from 
more than 400 high schools, 
junior high schools, and pre- 
paratory schools have enrolled 
as participants in this year’s 
contest. Subject of their es- 
says is “Printing and a Free 
Economy.” 

Essays are being submitted 
from schools in 47 of the 48 
states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Canada, and Hawaii.The 
two best essays submitted by 
students in each school are 
eligible to compete for the 
national awards. 

For contest rules and fur- 
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Harry L. Gage 
Graphicarts consultant to the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Co., who serves 
as Chairman of the Awards Jury 
for the twelfth consecutive year. 





ther information write Fred 
J. Hartman, Educational Di- 
rector, National Graphic Arts 
Education Association, 719 
Fifteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


























This Month's 
Specimen Sheet of 


EASTERN'S ATLANTIC ANTIQUE LAID 





Shows an 
Arrangement of 
Janson Type 


| aan the month of February, Eastern Corpo- 


ration is distributing to printers and buyers of 








printing a specimen sheet of Eastern’s Atlantic 
Antique Laid which shows an arrangement of Janson 
Type. This sheet was designed by Fred Anthoensen, 
President of The Anthoensen Press at Portland, 






Maine, and one of the outstanding American de- 


signers and printers of fine books. 

Eastern’s Atlantic Antique Laid is a distinguished, 
genuinely watermarked paper with the crispness, 
crackle, and definite quality feel that greatly en- 
riches the appearance of fine type. Uniform in every 
respect, it is an ideal sheet for outstanding letter- 
heads, envelopes, advertising leaflets, brochures, 
folders, and special printing jobs. 

If you, as one who specifies paper or printing, 
are interested in this specimen sheet of Eastern’s 
Atlantic Antique Laid, a request on your business 
letterhead will receive prompt attention from one 
of our Paper Merchants or Advertising Department. 
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EASTERN CORPORATION. 


BANGOR, MAINE 























































































































BRANDTJEN & KLUGE, INc., 


LU) e (2 SAINT PAUL 3, MINN. 























Welect an Old Indian with Young Ideas 


Cross-breeding enamel and offset advantages gave 
birth to the truly aristocratic stock of Chillicothe Offset. 


@ Old Chief Logan has been living in Chillicothe ever 
since the 18th Century, and he’s been our trade mark 
since 1920. He’s no youngster, but his progressive ideas 
are resulting in finer and finer printing papers for 
Chillicothe Paper Company customers. 


Take the matter of moisture control. 


It was our company which pioneered the idea of 
built-in moisture content in offset paper. 


Most pressmen say they run Chillicothe Offset with- 
out hanging, yet never worry about shrink, stretch, 
curl or lint. 


THE CHILLICC 


CHILLICG 








Maker of a distinctive line of fine papers for many uses, including 
such distinguished stocks as 


LOGAN AND ADENA OFFSET AND BOOK 
CHAMOIS TEXT ° CHILLOTINTS 


GREETING CARD PAPETERIES 


—ask us about them 











THE PAPER CO. 


HE, OHIO 
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Even on Small Perforating Jobs 


the Pony Rotary 


Cuts Your Costs 


50% or More! 





Thousands of users have demonstrated to their own 
satisfaction that round hole rotary perforators are by 
far the most efficient for economical production on long 
runs. That is why so many Pony Rotary Perforators are 
specified and purchased as standard equipment by 
manufacturers of bank checks and business forms and 
by other specialty plants where perforating costs run 
into substantial figures. 


Commercial printers who keep accurate cost records 
have learned that the Pony Rotary is also economical 
to use ...saves just as great a percentage in time and 
costs ...on the small jobs and short runs that make up 
the bulk of the perforating in the average printing 
plant. Illustrated here is a typical example: 


1000 sheets of 20 lb. bond, two 
lines of continuous perforation 


On the Pony Rotary any average operator can turn out 
such a job in 18 minutes . . . 4 minutes to set up the 
job plus 14 minutes running time. 

(National average running time with 


the Pony Rotary on all kinds of jobs 
and stocks is 7 minutes per ream.) 


Compare these figures with costs on any other types 


F. RP ROSBACK COMPANY, 





of perforating equipment and you will agree that out 
of every dollar you spend for perforating, the Pony 
Rotary easily saves you 50 cents or more/ 


Be sure to obtain a copy of our new bulletin that 
illustrates the construction and operation of the Pony 
Rotary Perforator. In it you will also find complete 
information concerning the head refill or exchange 
service that makes your Pony Rotary economical to 
maintain. Write us, or ask your nearest Rosback dealer. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, Gang Stitchers 
and Paper Punching and Drilling Machines 


Your Name 


*«K F. P. Rosback Company, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Please send me free copy of new perforator bulletin showing how the Pony 


Rotary can cut my perforating costs by 50% or more. 


Company 





Street Address 


City Zone State 
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IH & W RESEARCH KEEPS AHEAD OF Your pAPER NEEDS | 


a 
® 






IT’S 
HOLLINGSWORTH 
rreateD TYMPAN 





The Finest Top Sheet You Ever Used 


. : ntex 
Printers use Hollingsworth Por ed 


they know it gives top performance under all conditions. That’s because it 


red Tympan for their fine presswork because 


is resilient — stays firm and level on any press; strong—permitting it to be 
clamped on large press cylinders — and, above all, provides the highest degree 
of uniformity. 


ntex 
Trea 
and, like all H & W papers, the required qualities are maintained through © 


Whatever your printing job, Hollingsworth Po"" red Tympan is made right 





constant research and testing. 





Carried in stock by H & W distributors for your convenience in both rolls 
and sheets, standard sizes. 


HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Paper by Master Craftsmen 
for Over a Century 





Sales Offices: 
230 Park Avenue 111 West Washington Street 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois 


MAILLS at WINSLOW ond MADISON, MAINE and MOBILE, ALABAMA 















“Attention, Please!" 


A window card, a display, a car card or a calendar must com- 

. mand attention from all who come within range. The stock on 

* which these jobs are printed contributes most importantly to 

their effectiveness. Perhaps that's why so many printers rely on 

The Black Horse Ale and the Metropolitan the exceptional reproduction qualities of Falpaco Coated Blanks 
Museum of Art four-color process car cards A 

when halftones or four color process is used. Falpaco makes 


shown above were printed on Falpaco 4-ply e : . 
single coated one side. The Chap Stick dis) | good on such a wide variety of jobs. 


play was printed on Falpaco 10-ply single - beckd = 
seiaod eemunle tata adn Falpaco Blanks are specially coated for letterpress 100% casein 
card was printed on Falpaco 6-ply, single  812€d. Due to the ingenious Falpaco manufacturing process you 
coated one side. The Lewis Roberts, Inc. | are sure of getting blanks that have less tendency to curl, shrink 
calendar was printed on Falpaco 4-ply, or stretch and which are distinguished by that so desirable, 


coated two sides. brilliant, blue-white color. 


eeeeeR oe aaa SPECIAL COATINGS FOR OFFSET, TOO 


REGU ILENE! company 


NEW YORK OFFICE—SOO FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 18 - MILLS—FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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Miehle 29 Feature 
Highlights 


@ New Dexter Feeder that shifts 
from stream feeding to sheet- 
by-sheet at the touch of a 
lever! 


@ Sheet Transfer Mechanism 
gives positive sheet transfer 
at cylinder surface speed for 
precise register. 


@ New Bed Motion, invented 
and developed by Miehle 
Engineers for smooth high 
speed printing. 


@ Great Impressional Strength 
with one-piece box-type cast- 
ing and overhead cylinder- 
impression eccentrics. 


@ Chain Delivery for positive 
sheet control. 


@ Automatic Lubrication to all 
main bearings. 





rom feeder to delivery ... top to bottom... the 
new Miehle 29 Letterpress is the press you'll need in 


940 





the highly competitive years just ahead—As well as 
right now, when high production and top quality work 
are at a premium. Engineered to tomorrow's requirements, 
the 29 is fastest where the most time is generally lost: in 
makeready, adjustments and changeovers. Fewer stops 
after the run has started result in more sheets per day. 


Get the whole story on the 29 from your Miehle Representative; 
or write us direct ... The Miehle 29 Letterpress 
is well worth knowing about—and waiting for. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


© Speed Range 2500 to 4500 1.P.H. 


© Sheet Size Minimum 81% x 11 
Maximum 22 x 28 


© Printing Surface 
Locked in Chase 2014 x 26 
Locked in Bed 2014 x 27 


© Capacity of Feeder 34” pile 
© Capacity of Delivery 34” pile 


© Approximate Weight 
(net, including electrical 


equipment) 10,260 Ibs. 


MOTORED BY KIMBLE 





ACRAPLATE 


FOR RUBBER AND PLASTIC PLATE PRODUCTION 


Eliminate the 


profitless investment 


and costly storage of standing forms. 
Resinous matrices can be stored in- 


definitely in 


1/4 the space and 


weigh only about 1/30 as much. 


Permit many more jobs to be run 


’ 
Here's what in multiple with resultant saving in 


it can do press time. 


Yield definite saving in ink and 


for you make-ready costs...often permit 
higher press speeds. 


Speed up gathering and jogging 
because sheets lie flat affer print- 
ing due to extremely light impres- 
sion and elimination of embossing. 





More than 200 ACRAPLATES are already 
bringing these and many other advantages 
to leading plants throughout the United 
States and nine foreign countries. They ex- 
plain why more plants than ever are install- 
ing ACRAPLATES today. Write for Bulletin 
241 and complete details. 


Waa... 


ENGINEERING CORP. 





a a 


yer vulcanizing... metal working... forging... 














LAKE ERIE 
gineering Corp. 
504 Woodward Avenue 


Buffalo 17, N. Y. 


BU FFA LO. NY. US.A. Offices in Principal Cities and Foreign Countries 


@ Leading manufacturer of hydraulic 
‘aeagerr iat sizes and types—stereotyping ... plastics molding... processing... rub- 


metal extrusion... special purpose. 





papers 


NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 


as W. H. Atkinson Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper 
oO. 





ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Graham Paper Co.; 
Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp.; General Paper Co.; Seaboard Paper Co.; 
Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co.; Graham Paper Co. 
CONN.: Alling Paper Co.; John Carter & Co.; 
Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 

D. of C.: R. P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Frank 
Parsons Paper Co.; Stanford. 

FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Ever- 
ned Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa 
‘aper Co. 

GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 

Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Midland Paper Co.; 
Swigart Paper Co.; James White. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Crescent 
Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; Indiana Paper Co.; C. P. 
Lesh Paper Co. 

lOWA: Bermingham & Prosser; Carpenter Paper Co. 

KAN.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 
KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

ME.: C. M. Rice Paper Co.; C. H. Robinson. 
MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; O. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co. Inc.; Butler-Dearden; 

Carter, Rice & Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century 

Paper Co.; Colonial Paper Co.; H. Lindenmeyr & 

Sons; Mill Brand Papers; Paper House of N. E. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 

ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; 

Grand Rapids Paper Co.; Seaman-Patrick; Union 

Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; The 

John Leslie Paper Co. 

MO.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Cen- 

tral States Paper Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey Fine 

Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co.; The John Leslie Pa- 

per Co. 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N. J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; 

Lathrop Paper Co.; Lewmar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; 

Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 

NEW YORK CITY: H. P: Andrews; Bulkley, Dunton & 

[> ~ M., M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; 


Co.; Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohlman; Reinhold- 

Gould, Inc.; J. F. Sarle Co., Inc.; Schlosser Paper 

Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; Walker-Goulard-Plehn; 

Willmann Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 

F. B. Garrett; V. H. Smith. 

N. C.: Dillard Paper Co.; Cape Fear Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 

Paper Corp.; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 

The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 

Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper & Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach, 

PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 

tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 

Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 

Paper Co.; H. A. Whiteman & Co.; Whiting-Patterson 

Co.; Wilcox-Walter-Furlong. 

R. I.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co.s 

Carter, Rice & Co, 

$. C.: Dillard Paper Co, 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper 

Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Southern Paper Co.; South- 

land Paper Co. 

TEX.: Carpenter Paper Co.; C. & G. Paper House; 

Clampitt Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Cauthorne Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co.; Old 

gga Paper Co.; Richmond Paper Co.; B. W. 
ilson. 

WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 

of Wash.; Zellerbach. 

WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 

Co.; Woelz Bros. 
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Alphabet and drawing board have spawned the mighty 
advertising industry . . . and advertising, in 1948, will 
reportedly pay its highest bill in history: three and one- 
quarter billion dollars! Its rising volume — in magazines, 
newspapers, radio, direct-mail, and other media — par- 
allels the rising volume of America’s industries as a whole. 
Indeed, it is, itself, a major factor in that growth. 

Without paper, of course, advertising could not exist ... 
and the media of advertising are a continual challenge to 
the productive capacity of the nation’s mills. This is why 
“Paper Makers to America” is itself expanding — in phys- 





papers | 








ESTABLISHED 1846 





ical facilities, in output, and in the unremitting research 
which will make ever better and better all Mead Papers of 
the Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright lines. 

Specify and use these papers with every assurance that 
they are “the best buy in paper today.” 





* & & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in colors, 
substances, and surfaces for every printed use, including such 
famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and Offset; Process 
Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; D & C Black & White; 
Printflex; Canterbury Text and Cover Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 





oe ee. ee Oe ee OO) ee Oe -  - 


The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 « Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers « Philadelphia « Boston » Chicago + Dayton 
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NEXT BEST THING... 


artes er tpssid... 


to keeping reserve par 


.... is to have this book at your elbow when 
parts are needed. 

Numbers, diagrams and brief descriptions 
make it easy to find the part or parts you want 
and order quickly. In writing for your copy, 
please be sure to state which Cleveland Models 
you use. Address 


Lexter Folder Company 


PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
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A New Member of the 
Baltotype Family 


CZARIN 


NO. 110 


A distinctive type face, 
recut to fill the popular 
demand for a medium 
weight line of display 
type. Cast all caps. No 
split spacing necessary 
for cap and small cap 
lines, as all sizes line up 
at the bottom. 


Consult your dealer or write to 


BaLtimore Tyee 


15 S. FREDERICK ST. MARYLAND 2 


2¢. >¢. 2¢. 2¢. 25¢. 2¢. 6. 
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ONLY LONG YEARS OF CAREFUL STUDY 


of all manner of sheeting problems, could result in 
the final achievement of a machine which offers 
printers the highest type of accurate sheeting work 
coupled with costs designed to produce profits in 
these hectic times. 
ELECTRONIC EYE 

units afford the ultimate in ‘spot sheeting” and all 
kinds of cut-to-register work. Send for prices on the 


BECK AUTOMATIC ROLL SHEET 
CUTTER 


Charles Beck Machine Company 


412 N. 13TH ST. PHILADELPHIA, 8, PENNA.. 
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Keyed for today’s business tempo, AICO Indexes can 
add tremendously to the appearance and efficiency of 
your printed jobs. They will soon pay for themselves 
by saving customers’ valuable time. 


We have almost uniimited capacity . . . are past mas- 
ters at working with printers. Let Index Specialists, 
with 39 years of indexing experience, help you pro- 
duce smarter, more effective catalogs and sales man- 
uals. It will mean added profits without added work. 


FREE INDEX SELECTOR AVAILABLE. SEND TODAY. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 97 READE ST. 


G. J. AIGNER COMPANY 


503 S. JEFFERSON CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


World’s Leading Manufacturers of Indexes and Index Tabbing 
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SATISFACTIO : 
your litomenf 


When you deliver this box of letterheads printed on 
Nekoosa Bond, you know you're going to have 


another satisfied customer. Pre-tested Nekoosa Bond 





takes all forms of printing beautifully—and the finished 
job has a crisp, business-like appearance that always 
- pleases. And, of course, the box displays the famous 


Nekoosa slogan: ‘It Pays to Plan with Your Printer” 





—to help you secure additional sales! H S 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO. 4 
PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN Sit 


One of the complete line of 

Watermarked Pre-Tested 

Business Papers manufac- : 

tured by Nekoosa-Edwards ) ss 
Paper Company. 3 taetat 
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Tough going 
brings out the 
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RELIANCE Dzeciscou-Eactt MOTORS 


Wherever motors operate frequently under abnormal con- 
ditions, Totally-Enclosed, Fan-Cooled Reliance A-c. Motors 
continually amaze users by their longer life. That important 
extra protection they have—against moisture in the air, 
against liquids splashed or streamed right on them, against 
dust and abrasives— pays so much more than it costs! 


There’s extra protection inside, too—to make that longer 
life of dependable service doubly sure. Ventilation that licks 
the heat problem is provided by air drawn through end 
‘bracket and directed by baffles through streamlined passages. 
Thirteen-point winding treatment includes six spe- 
cial steps to assure the most effective insulation pos- 
sible. And an improved bearing design eliminates 
all lubrication worries! Write today for Bulletin 
C-125 (Bulletin C-218 if interested in D-c. motors). 


This special bearing 
design protects Reli- 
ance Precision-Built 
Motors indefinitely! 





RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1101 IVANHOE ROAD . CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


Appleton, Wis. © Birmingham ¢ Boston @ Buffalo @ Chicago ¢ Cincinnati ¢ Dallas 
Denver © Detroit © Gary ® Grand Rapids © Greenville,S.C. © Houston © Kansas City 
Reliance Totally-Enclosed, Fan-Cooled, Precision-Built Knoxville © Little Rock ¢ Los Angeles ©* Milwaukee © Mi lis ¢ New Orleans 
Motor. For convenience, conduit box of Reliance Motors 
may be mounted in any of four positions or completely 
eliminated, as shown here. 





New York © Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh © Portland, Ore. © Roanoke, Va. © Rockford 
St. Louis ¢ San Francisco ©¢ Seattle © Syracuse © Tampa @¢ Tulsa © Washington, D.C. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


RELIANCE*%,, MOTORS 








“Motor-Drive is More Than Power’’ 
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INCREASES PRODUCTION 
REDUCES LABOR COSTS 


Keeps stock always at the operator's elbow at the 
exact level of the cutter table. The Electric Eye 
does the trick! Reduces fatigue and eliminates 





non-productive movements by the operator. 
hatte oy ae Da-\-ae dey (o(-Tumeot slo Me alee 
SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CoO. 
ClO Etec Que) Tel. 4-1424 Portland, Me. 


Exclusive Eastern Representative 
E. P. LAWSON COMPANY 
426 W. 33rd St. New York 1, New York 
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A PRICELESS LEGACY 


Around many a hearthside, the story of the ark, 
the dove, and the olive leaf has been reverently 
read for centuries. ““Two and two unto Noah” went 
the animals of the earth in one of the greatest nar- 
ratives ever told in print. 

As the story of Noah demonstrates, the printed 
word enables one generation to hand down words 
of experience and wisdom to another. Printing is 
the priceless legacy of the human race. 

Fine printing, of course, requires fine papers. 
That is why so many printers use West Virginia 
papers. They are a dependable ally of the printer 
who aims to please his clients with outstanding 
results. 

If you’re on the lookout for new ideas in the use 
of fine paper, be sure to obtain a copy of West 
Virginia Inspirations for Printers, Number 169, the 
cover illustration of which is reproduced on this 
page. Featuring “animals in art,” this issue goes 
on a hunting expedition for unusual examples of 
design and illustration. Your copy of this bi- 
monthly publication may be obtained by writing 
or phoning to your nearest West Virginia Dis- 
tributor or to any of the Company addresses 


listed below. 


New York 17: 230 Park Avenue 
Chicago 1: 35 East Wacker Drive 
Philadelphia 6: Public Ledger Building 


San Francisco 5: 503 Market Street 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


Tue Cover Artist: Lucio Lopez-Rey, born in Madrid, received 
his early art training in Spain. He studied in Paris and continued 
his career in Mexico. At present, he is living in New York City. 
An exhibitor in many outstanding museums, Lopez-Rey is display- 
ing, at present, one of his pictures in the Chicago Art Institute. His 
painting, “Carnival in Madrid,” won Second Prize in the “Painting 


of the Year” competition and is now touring the United States, 


ee “<3 
WY 


NOAW’S ARK by Lucio Lopez-Rry ¢ From the painting 


in the galleries of M. Knoedler & Company, New York 
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“| WEST VIRGINIA 


INSPIRATIONS FOR PRINTERS - NUMBER 169 
















BLACKS 
FLANNEL 
ALBUMEN 
VARNISHES 
COLORS 


LAPPS 
DUO WHITE ETCH 


CHEMICALS 
BLANKETS 
DRIERS 


SIEBOLD’S 
SAFETY INKS 


DAMPERS 
SUPPLIES 
MOLLETON 


LEATHER PRESS AND 
HAND ROLLERS 
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For over half a century the Siebold label on a 


can of ink has been the standard of quality and 
the guarantee of finest materials. 

Our ink department is always ready to shoulder 
your problems . - . We have the experience and 
facilities that produce results without frills or 
embroidery . . . When you need one pound or a 


thousand, stock or match color . .. always specify 


SIEBOLD'S 


Complete roller and damper service, molletons, 


flannels and blankets for all presses in stock. 


Distributors for 


Electron Lithoplate Corporation 


Slecbon-o-plale 











SIEBOL 
y JH. & G. B. SIEBOLD, inc. 


47 WATTS STREET 


NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


Cuer a half centary off dervrice” 


‘ 
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Arrow shows location of lonotron 
Static Eliminator® on one of Bab- 
cock presses at Walter N. Dennis 
Printing Company, Inc., New York. 





lonotron reduces operating problems, 
work and pressroom conditions 


improves 


More and more printers are finding 
that Ionotron Static Eliminators are a 
positive solution to production prob- 
lems caused by static electricity. 
Doubleday & Company, Milprint, Inc., 
and others have learned that — with 
Ionotrons installed — paper delivers 
properly, jogging is uniform, fire haz- 
ards are reduced. Often presses can be 
run at higher speeds, with crisper, 
cleaner impressions, fewer stoppages, 
and less waste. Pressmen and opera- 
tors can work in greater comfort, with- 





out excessive heat from gas bars and 
without danger of shock. 


How It Works 


The Ionotron consists of a thin strip of 
metal foil, containing a source of con- 
tinuous alpha radiation, which is 
mounted in a bar-shaped housing. The 
radiation ionizes air in the trouble zone, 
and the ionized air conducts static to 
the bar — thence to ground. 

The Ionotron requires no power 
connection — no accessories. There are 


Please send Bulletin 8.3 to: 


no moving parts — no contact with 
presswork — no operating cost. It is 
safe — and permanent! 

Ionotrons are easy to install on 
rotary, flat bed, offset, or roto presses, 
and sheeters. 

Free Bulletin Gives Details 
If static is a cause of trouble in your 
shop, you'll find profitable reading in 
the bulletin entitled “Ionotron Static 
Eliminator Applied to Printing 
Presses”. The coupon below will bring 
your copy by return mail. 


% Dept. M3,U. S. Radium Corp., 535 Pearl Street, New York 7, N. Y. 








“Py, ___ Title 
TR, 














Name 
Company. 
Address _ 
bhp 
City. Zone___ State , 


*Inquiries from Canada and British Commonwealth should be addressed 


to Eldorado Mining & Refining (1944), Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
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Simple 
Operations 


that conspicuously reduce 4 to 6 color printing costs. 





1. To make ready, unlock the ink carriage, turn hand wheel, 
step in, register plates, adjust ink roller or raise tympan sheet. 





2. Lightning speed on all four color printing—625 to more than 
a thousand feet a minute, guaranteeing 100% hairline register. 















THE NEW 
ROTARY SHAVER 3. 


; ’ Press button speed control. Full view ink fountains, with mi- 
with less moving 


parts, for simplicity, crometer control, adjusted while the press is in motion. 
accuracy, durability 


ccm cae, 4. Perfect hydraulic automatic rewind or sheet delivery. 

guaranteed within f 

-001”. For better 5 Long, steady runs on glassine paper or stock up to 240 pound 
e 


printing plates, send : 5 : 
for free illustrated basis at unbelievably low maintenance costs. 


folder. 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


HESS & BARKER 


Printing Press & Equipment Manufacturers 


212-22 S. Darien St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Telephone: PEnnypacker 5-4070 


THE NEW PLATE 
REGISTERING MACHINE 


that registers plates swiftly, 
accurately, safely for little 
money. Send for free illus- 
trated. folder. 








@ You can “bring in a gusher”’ by putting a Challenge 






Paper Drill on your bindery work. It’s at least three times 






faster than ordinary punching and opens up new sources 






of income on novelty jobs. The Challenge 






Paper Drill can be had in six models (Style E 










illustrated) to meet the needs of large, medium 
or small shops. Drills 200,000 to 600,000 holes per 
hour, depending on the kind of work and model used. ,_ “Eee = 







Has attachments for slotting, slitting, and cornering. Hand, 






foot, or electro-hydraulic power. See your dealer or write 






for complete information today! maA 








THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


“Over Fifty Years in the Service of the 
Graphic Arts”’ 
: DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ABR) SAKES 


WHATKWILL THEY 


THINK OF NEXT! 


4 
\\ 
















Z s the horseless carriage made its first behind it? Largely distribution. Distribution of 
Nf : wv | erratic bow and coal oil lamps offered ideas... mass distribution of goods. Publicity, 

yy — —= ae ( ae a : a Sab ces Baan : 
EY matchless light’’, life must have promotion... printing. Printing on newsprint, in 

( nO i t : seemed rich indeed. catalogs, in magazines, on cartons and cases. 

\ I | I i What a world of difference 50 years have made How much has all this contributed to what we 
, . especially to the granddaughter of the read- cherish as the American Way? Who knows, ex- 
i) er of these clippings shown below. Votes for actly. But as you look at these nostalgic clip- 
women; packaged butter and bottled milk in pings, make your evaluation of what we owe to 
every electric ice box; frozen foods and a them and to the avalanche of advertising that fol- 
washing machine so human it amazes you. lowed...and to printing ...and to its vehicle, 
The new emancipation... and the new look... paper. International Paper Company, 220 East 


A phenomenal half century! And the power 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Clippings from The Ladies’ Home Journal, December, 1890; Scientific American, August, 1898. 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPERS 
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this Year's 


? 
Where are Coming From: 


Printin 


Best Answer: EFFICIENCY 
Where to Start: CUT LOCK- UP TIME 


g profits 








eae 
STERLING TOGGLE HOOK 
and SEMI-STEEL BASE SYSTEM 


Figure your lock-up time. See what 
solid, level forms, easy accurate 
register and reduced makeready 
can do to check rising production 
costs. Write to us for literature. 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


436 Commercial Square e Cincinnati, Ohio 
23 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 





Write today for 
your free copy of 
Los Angeles Type 
and Rule Co.'s new 
specimen broad- 
side that lists over 
200 different type 
faces—many of 
them exclusive de- 
signs available 
only at L.A. Type. 


PRECIS!IOn 


TYPE 


=a Futura Black Italic 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 

VWXYZ abcdefghijkimnopq 

rstuvwxyz$1I234567890fiffn 


CAST 





Z£ 








— 


Cap Font Lower Case Complete Font 
14-pt. No. 6091 20A-$2.70 40a-$3.35 $6.05 
18-pt. No. 6091 14A- 3.25 28a- 3.85 7.10 
24-pt.No. 6091 10A- 4.45 20a- 5.05 9.50 
30-pt.No. 6091 7A- 4.65 14a- 5.50 10.15 
36-pt.No. 6091 SA- 5.70 10a- 6.75 12.45 
48-pt.No. 6091 4A- 7.80 8a- 8.60 16.40 
60-pt- No. 6091 4A- 11.10 6a- 10.00 21.10 
72-pt.No. 6091 3A-13.95 Sa- 10.30 “24,25 





























All typeis cast 
from hard, found- 
ry metal to rigid 
specifications and 
correct alignment. 
Order today from 
the West's largest 
type foundry. 


L-A-TYPE 


AND RULE COMPANY 
225 EAST PICO BLVD. e LOS ANGELES 15 














Twenty-Five Years 


of Service 
and Quality 


TRIANGLE 


INK AND COLOR CO., INC. 


305 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 5-0988-89 














nogens NICO 


KNIFE cad FACE GRINDER 


from SLOW TRAVERSE . 
to FAST TRAVERSE ... 70 ft. per minute 


ELECTRONIC CONTROL, operated from a 
single dial, makes for ultimate knife grind- 
ing accuracy. A wide range of speeds 
can be preset or changed 
while running. Reversing, quick 
stopping and complete control 
at all times are automatically 
provided for. All vibration 
noise or shock at reversals is 
eliminated. Write for litera- 
ture describing Rogers NT-20, 
the first machine of its kind. 








. 5 ft. per minute 





72” long. 


Pioneer Knife Grinding Manufacturers for Over 60 Years 
SAMUEL C. ROGERS & CO. 


183 Dutton Avenue Buffalo 11, New York 


ROGERS KNIFE GRINDERS 


1887 


) od) HO) CD 0), Ba 0) 07-0 8 & wm ae) pe) > 
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NEW YORK ee, 
CHICAGO 


soston ( Sak Coe f/ SY Lk * 


ST. LOUIS 


i 





CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
BALTIMORE 


KANSAS CITY 


oS ie — J ohnson__ > Com PANY 





PITTSBURGH 
ATLANTA GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 
DALLAS 1Oth and Lombard Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 








K 


To remind you that we have been making printing inks for 144 years... Let the high quality of 
Johnson Inks help you, as it has helped so many others, to produce fine printing at minimum cost. 





Cut Costs... Increase Profits! Save Time 


Save Money! 
with 
SYVV7RON 


Cf 
ee o 33 
RUBBER PLATE MACHINE ‘Automatic 


At last printers can make their own 

rubber plates for one-fifth the cost 

of buying electros or rubber plates 
from trade makers! 

DICO is priced so low—only $485, No fuss—no both- 
f.0.b. Los Angeles—that it is prac- 


tical and profitable for nearly any er—just put the paper 


print shop. Make your own rubber 









lates in a few minutes and tak P : 
cdvesiage of all the time-saving, in the rack, or feed it 
cost-cutting advantages! Anyone in ‘ i 
aay Rae ny Ar flay in directly from the 
HUNDREDS OF SATISFIED USERS! press — and let the 
D d and will id ° 
you free illyetrated booklet about jogger do the work 
DICO. Here's your chance to learn 
how you can increase your profits! quickly, quietly, and 
Distributors or agents wanted— 
= | had tener: of hasbeen perfectly. 
rom all over the Uni ates, 
permed hy panity few you Adjustable-angle rack available in sizes from 
” ” ” ” 
Terms available to established 14°x20 up to 48°x70". 
ae Write for illustrated folder 
O. C. HANEY COMPANY oniiiniin den, 
1206 Maple Avenue los Angeles 15, California 575 LEXINGTON HOMER City, PA. 
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~ CONTINUAL 
PROGRESS 


The finest presses in the 
world cannot produce with- 
out the finest inks. Gener- 
ations of S. & V. craftsmen 
have established a tradition 
of integrity unrivaled among 
makers of printing inks. 
Foremost in our considera- 
tion has always been the in- 
dividual printer, his needs, 
his problems. Endless re- 
search is done to meet the 
constantly changing needs 
of America’s presses, or to 
prepare in advance for the 
many problems we have 
learned from experience 
to expect. 

















Sins and Volenin a 


MAIN OFFICE ANDO FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK 27. WN. Y. 













OBR 
4 . 


















TEN POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


are incorporated in the 
NEW HILDEBRAND EXTENSION DELIVERY 


For FULL DETAILS write to 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, Inc. 


Designers and Manufacturers 
379 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 





















Consecutive machines are quickly changeable to skip 

hi by replacing the unit wheel with the proper 
skip wheel. No need to stock a number of different ma- 
chines for each special job. One set of ROBERTS Machines 
will handle your numbering requirements. 








ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE C0. 


JOO|\JAMAICA AVE., BROOKLYN 8, N.Y. 








TIME, 
REDUCE 
COSTS, 
GET BETTER PRINTING WITH 
PRECISION GROUND AND 
MW a7LLED IRON FURNITURE. 


Our stock list of iron furniture contains 119 regular sizes 
and 70 sizes of enlarged. From this large assortment, the 
efficient printer may choose the exact sizes he needs. 
Fewer pieces in the chase mean dollars of savings in 
labor. Write for Font Schemes and Prices. 


Morgans & Wilcox 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Department I, Middletown, HN. ¥. 


PRINTERS SUPPLIES SINCE 1878 
DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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IN PRESS ROOM and PLATE ROOM 


LITH-KEM-KO 
OFFSET CHEMICALS 


Everywhere, offset lithographers are get- 
ting to know the value of LITH-KEM- 
KO CHEMICALS in their plate and 
pressrooms. They have come to rely on 
the fine qualities and easy working merits 
of these chemicals. We know you'll like 
them too. For complete information a 
new catalog of LITH-KEM-KO CHEM- 
ICALS has been prepared. 








SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


















LITHO CHEMICAL), =: 
& SUPPLY CO. Inc.pfercsonts, 
6; BARK BOW NEW YOK 7 eS 

















When You Can Have More, 
Why Be Satisfied With Less? 


When Brock and Rankin bind your 
books and catalogs you get more than 
covers, good materials and good work- 
manship. You get more than beauty and 
durability. You get sound bookbinding 
counsel as to quality, methods and ma- 
terials best suited to your specific job. 
You get the integrity and experience of 
a trained bookbinding organization. 


BROCK and RANKIN 


Book and Catalog Binding 
for More Than Fifty Years 


619 South La Salle Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 























103,000,000 PUBLICATIONS 
ARE MAILED MONTHLY BY 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES 





AUTOMATICALLY CUT AND ATTACH ADDRESSED 
LABELS TO NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, PAMPHLETS 
DIRECT MAIL, AT HIGH SPEED AND LOW COST! 


Cheshire Machines have eliminated the bottle- 
necks in mailing rooms of leading publishers and 
printers for many years. They cut mailing time 
‘way down. Save the labor of many hands. Really 
make money for you. New, improved model is 
better than ever. 


LET US SURVEY YOUR MAILING NEEDS—WRITE! 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. 


1415-25 WEST ALTGELD STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 



















HORTON 
VARIABLE SPEED 
CLUTCH PULLEY 














Modernize with a HORTON 
Variable Speed CLUTCH PULLEY 


For use on Printing Presses such as: 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE ° CHANDLER & PRICE 
COLTS « GOLDING ¢ HARTFORD « KING « LIBERTY 
NATIONAL ¢ PEERLESS ¢ PEARL « PROUTY « UNION 


Horton Manufacturing Company 


3014 University Avenue S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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Super-Power . 


Doyle INFRARED 


Sheet Dryers 





For all types of presses, 
letterpress, newspaper 
and offset, sheet or web 
fed, flat bed or rotary. 
xk * 
Standard lengths from 
12’ to 72", with one or 
two rows of heating coils, > 
By aiding in the control of offset, Doyle Super- 
Power Infrared Sheet Dryers are helpful to any 
good pressman. 


Because they concentrate maximum infrared radia- 
tion in minimum area with a quick flash of heat 
evenly distributed over the surface of the sheet, 
Doyle Dryers provide the most effective applica- 
tion of heat for offset elimination. 





Write for bulletin contain- 
ing photos of Doyle Dryers 
in use on all types of print- 
ing presses. When asking 
for quotation mention type 
of press, also electric volt- 
age in your plant. 


THE J.£. Dogle co. 


1220 WEST 6th STREET 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 











THE 
° PRODUCT OF NEARLY A HALF 
CENTURY OF SPECIALIZATION 


CU oh Le 


CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 








KIMBLE ELECTRIC 


Division of Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co, 


2846 MT. PLEASANT STREET 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 


DISTRIBUTED BY: AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 








THE INLAND PRINTER 





Volume 120 * February 1948 * Number 5 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


HORACE T. HUNTER, President 
JOHN R. THOMPSON, Vice-President and Treasurer 
J. L. FRAZIER, Secretary 


309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILL., U.S. A. 


THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes the most reliable and significant in- 

formation on matters concerning the printing and allied industries. Con- 

are solicited but should be concisely stated and presented in 
typewritten manuscript. 





Subscription Rates 


For United States: One year, $4.00; two years, $7.00; three years, $10.00. 
Single copy, $0.40; none free. Foreign: One year, $10.00; three years, $20.00. 
Pan-American: One year, $6.00; two years, $10.00; three years, $15.00. 
Make checks or money orders (for foreign) payable to MACLEAN- HUNTER 
Publishing Corporation. Foreign postage stamps not acceptable. 

For Canada and Newfoundland: One year, $4.50; two years, $8.00; 
three years, $11.50. Single cony, $0.45. These subscriptions and remittances 
may be sent in Canadian funds to The Inland Printer, Terminal A, P. O. Box 
100, Toronto, Ontario. 

When subscriptions expire the magazine is di inued unless a renewal 
is received prior to the publication of the following issue. Avoid possible delay 
by remitting promptly. 








Foreign Subscription Agents 


Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street West, Toronto, 
Canada. 

R. H. Williams, 1477 Fort Street, Montreal 25, Quebec, Canada. 

Maclean-Hunter, Limited, Sun Life of Canada Bidg., Trafalgar Square, London, 
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ae Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, South 
Africa. 

Bureau International, P. O. Box 2218, Havana, Cuba. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 











THOROUGHLY REBUILT 
BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


2—No. 3 Smyth Book Sewers. 

2—No. 4 Smyth Book Sewers. 

I—Latham Power Punch with assortment of 
punches. 

I1—Single Head Brackett Stripper. 

2—Hand Job Backers. 

2—Seybold Round Corner Cutters. 

1—38” Hickok Ruling Machine Feeder. 

1—Smyth Gluer with conveyor and ringer. 

1—Burton Rotary Perforator. 

2—Singer Book Sewers (6-9 and 7-23). 

3—Portland Power & Foot Power Punches. 

2—Latham Stitchers 54” Capacity. 

1—#0 Latham Stitcher 144” Capacity. 

1—3H Morrison Book Stitcher 94” Capacity. 

1—Hand Roller Backer. 


COMPLETE LINE of REBUILT BOOK and BOX STITCHERS. 





NEW MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Model ''A'' Champion Book Stitchers, capacity '/,”. 
No. 26 Champion Stitcher Heads for Automatic Gang Stitchers. 
Morrison Book Stitchers—34", 1/2” and 2!/2"” capacities. 


JAMES H. JONES COMPANY 


128 North Clinton St. © State 1670 ¢ Chicago 6, lil. 
We Buy Used Printing and Bookbinding Equipment 
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THE INLAND 


FOR SALE (Continued) 









Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S gennvilll ——_— 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE DO-MORE PRESSROOM and 
? . 


At Home To BINDERY Equipment 











































































Why a 
i i i No. 46 Miehle Automatic Unit 
Now is the time to make your spare time buy a 
pay. Increase your earning power. Mr. one-purpose — Presses—(hand fed) Nos. 1, 2 and 
Young, international layout authority, of- saw whea 


fers a complete Home Study Course to help ae > eee with Dexter Feeder and ext. 


printers, advertising men, artists, etc. Learn 
by mail how to use sound layout principles. 
Receive Mr. Young’s own personal criti- 
cisms. Endorsed by graduates. Write to 
Dept. F-248 for free details. 





6/0 Miehle with Continuous Feeder and 
ext. del. 

2-4/3 Miehle Automatic Units, 41” bed, 
Swingback feeder and ext. del. 

2 No. 1/P Miehle Presses, bed 26” x 34”, 
Dexter Swingback Feeder and ext. del. 

— 22” Chandler & Price Automatic 

t 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


No. 1 Kelly Press 

40”-44” Seybold Paper Cutters 

44”.57” Dexter Paper Cutters 

44” Oswego Paper Cutter 

“BY” Cleveland Folder with Cleveland 
pile feeder 

“O” Cleveland Folder with pile feeder 


“E”’ Cleveland Folder with automatic 
ler 


Christensen Automatic Stitcher, five 
stations 


Thomson Cutter and Creasing Presses, 
14x 22”, 22x32”, 28x 41” 


14x 22” Thomson Laureate Press 
Sheridan Die Press, bed 27 x 32” 
Eight page Duplex Newspaper Press 
Tag presses, 1 and 2 color 


Frank H. Young, Director 
| 25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago; Ill. 














BRONZING MACHINES 


@ MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. 
Henschell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and 

Sizes. Write for catalog. Calendar 
backs for advertising, sheet pictures. 
Wiebush Calendar Imptg. Co., 80 Frank- 
lin St., New York 13, N. Y. 





Ste ani RE x i es: 





envhessisi i 


@® WHOLESALE CALENDARS TO 

PRINTERS. DO YOUR OWN _IM- 
PRiNTING—FULL tar FLEMING 
CALENDAR_ CO., 40 COTTAGE 
GROVE AVE., CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS. 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 


Send us a list of your surplus equip- 
ment, single units or complete plants 
¢ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 


raved stationery of fine quality. All-purpose NORTHERN 


Sieg srist Engravin o., 924 Oak St., -Trim- 
Kanaas City 13. Mo. & Saw-Trim Planer and Highspeed MACHINE WORKS 





anne 





10-in-one 

















Router is available for less. 
EQUIPMENT WANTED M*PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
@ WANTED—1—56” Single Color Mie- KALAMAZOO : FR "7-81¢ 
hle Cylinder late model with auto- = A RICHARDS C ey 13 F, MICH, ———' Telephone emont 7-6100 





matic feeder and extension delivery. 


2 — toe ee omer Se. 
e cylinder, cross feeder—ext. dely.; | 
also 1 Linotype Model 5 with 4 Molds. Uy y 













Colorpress, 200 Varick Street, New York 
14, N. Y. SOU Ni D Model 26,42 em Linotype, new style 
Model C Intertype 


@ WANTED—25x38 Miehle Pony Cylin- 
VALU ES Y Model CSM Intertype 


der Press. Must be in A-1 Condition. 
Write D. M. Humphrey, Standard Print- 

Y Webendorfer Little Chief Offset 
No. 1 Miehle Unit 39 x 53” Press, 14x20 


ing Company, 201 North Third St., Han- 
nibal, Missouri. 
No. 2 Potter Proof Press Harris SSL Offset Press, Suction 


@ WANTED 15x21 Golding Platen Press 
if it can be purchased for a reason- 












able price. A. R. Mueller Printing Co., Feeder 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. Rosback Pony Gang Stitcher Nien, Sei Titled Cant inaies 
FOR SALE New Challenge EKH Drills a 
Yo, 34Y2” se 
OFFSET PRESSES New Challenge 30/2, 32” Oswego Cutter, heavy duty, 
2—Miehle Offset Presses, size 41"x 54” with Dexter power paper cuiters auto clamp 






New Challenge lever cutters 
Yy Model WWF Cleveland folder 


suction feeder and pile delivery; AC electrical 
equipment. Now available, can be seen running. 
I—Potter Offset Press, size 40”x58!/.", with feeder 
and pile delivery. Late improvements. Can be 





Portland Multiple power punch 
with assortment of round & slot- 
hole heads and dies, also tab- 





seen running. TY 7 E & 2 § bing die 
NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS ” 7 
Marshall & Jefferson Streets Philadelphia, Pa P S Ss barely New Model, auto 





@ MONOTYPE COMPOSITION for the OF ILLI NOIS INC. 44” Dexter Power Cutter, auto 
trade. Rate books, Bus ——"? 220 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO 6 clamp 


Catalogs. Complete make-u 
PAYNE & CRAIG CORP. 


Freeman & Sons, 2810 Taylor St., Dal- CABLE: 
82 Beekman St., New York 7, New York 


TYPRESS, CHICAGO 






las, Texas. 
@ PONY MIEHLE. Due to changing 




















character of business, Pony Miehle is BE. 3-1791 
offered for sale with Dexter feeder, mo- 
tor and other equipment, all in excellent 
condition. Montclair Printing Co., Mont- Yi , 
clair, New Jersey. L, Zs (Continued on next page) 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


FOR SALE (Continued) 


THEY DON'T WANT CHARITY— 
THEY WANT A 




















56” MIEHLE UNIT 


Consisting of 2/0 Miehle Press,{serial over 

15,000; Dexter Suction Pile Feeder, serial 

11,000; Miehle extension delivery. AC elec- 
e trical equipment. Can be seen in, operation in 
Chicago. 


MILLER 4-TRACK 
TWO-COLOR PRESS 


Size 27x41". Late model with automatic oil- 
ing, AC electrical equipment. 


TWO SHERIDAN (ROWE) 
CONTINUOUS 3-KNIFE 
TRIMMERS 


3 No. 2 Kelly Presses 

Miller Simplex Press 

Christensen Gang Stitcher 

Rosback Gang Stitcher 

Seybold 48” Automatic Clamp"Cutter 
Diamond 34/2” Power Paper Cutter 
Hickok 38” Disc Ruling Machine 


J. SPERO & CO. 


372 W. Ontario St. Chicago 10, Ill. 
Phone: Delaware 5966 





7 


What crippled children want, and what they 
get through Easter Seals, is 2 chance in life. 
A chance for proper medical care and equip- 
ment, healthful recreation, special voca- 
tional training. A chance to overcome their 
handicap, to lead useful, happy lives. Giv- 
ing through the purchase of Easter Seals is 
your chance to give them a chance. 











THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC. 
11 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 








ZZ 


NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES 


- 


Every Easter Seal You Buy Helps a Crippled Child 


FOR SALE (Continued) 





AN 





FOR SALE (Continued) 











PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE 


One of the finest medium-size plants in 
Chicago. All High Speed Automatic Feed 
Presses, consisting of Verticals, Large Kelly’s 
and Cylinders. Plant in full operation. 1947 
volume approximately $400,000.00. Prin- 
cipals only. Box F-1162, c/o The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 6, 
Ilinois. 











@ FOR SALE —1 four color Cottrell, 

size 36x48, Serial No. 10662 with Dex- 
ter Cross Feeder. 2—No. 4 Automatic 
Miehles, sheet size 25x38. Serial No. 
8266 and No. 12502. Write or call Dan- 
ner Press, 37 N. High St., Akron, Ohio, 
for particulars. Color sheets on request. 





e@ FOR SALE—Up-to-date printing 

plant consisting of No. 8 3 Magazine 
Linotype with four (4) extra magazines 
and five (5) extra fonts of mats; pony 
Miehle, Greyhound automatic, Gordon 
open, presses; Model A-3 Trim-O-Saw, 
all with individual motors; power cut- 
ter; Rosback perforator and punch; 
Boston stitcher; and other comparable 
equipment, with large assorted stock 
of paper. Plant situated center of Pitts- 
burgh-Youngstown- Wheeling industrial 
district. Old established business in 
trade territory of 65,000. Competition 
a minor consideration. (Reason for sale 
ill health.) Exceptionally well lighted 
building also available for rent or sale. 
Address Alexander Wilson, P. O. Box 
275, East Liverpool, Ohio. 





WU 





PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT 


BEN SHULMAN 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 


A 






NEW YORK 18,N. Y 
BRyant 9-1133 


(Continued on next page) 














MIEHLE 


PERFECTING PRESS 


2/0 size. State condition, price and when 
available. Address reply to Box F-1170, 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


WANTED 
TO 
PURCHASE 








ENGDAHL BINDERY 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
“Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 
Telephone Monroe 6062 

















MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 





Printers Supply Dealers. 
THE PIONEER IN 1870 





$1.80 dozen with extra Tongues. 
“Spring Tongue” is our registered 
Trade Mark. Made only by MEGILL. 





Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses 


Insist on Megill‘s Products. The original—the best. Sold by 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


MEGILL'S Original Stee! 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


i— 


A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
pt., 15 pt., or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
able. 75¢ a dozen for either size. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


FOR SALE (Continued) 

@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New 
model National book sewing ma- 

chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for 

particulars. Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 

So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 


e@ FOR SALE: An Extensive Line of 
new and rebuilt printing equipment 

on easy terms. Write for free list. Mis- 

souri Central Type Foundry, Wichita, 
ans. 











GRINDING 
e LINOTYPE —INTERTYPE KNIVES 
made new again by precision grind- 
ing. Mail pair side knives and back 
knife parcel post prepaid with check of 
$4.00. We will renew and mail back pre- 
paid same day received. Money back if 
not satisfied. Printers Supply Co., 10 
White St., New York 13, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 











OFFSET PRESS 
SUPERINTENDENT 


e Large printing plant offers 
exceptional opportunity with 
excellent salary for a thor- 
oughly experienced man to 
serve as Superintendent of 
Offset Department. Must 
have thorough knowledge of 
all phases of preparation and 
press work. Only men who 
have proved their ability to 
produce at low cost with high 
quality will be considered. 
Write giving personal data 
and resume of experience. 
e Address Box F-1159, c/o 
The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl- 


inois. 








(Continued on next page) 
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Set down your ideas 


TODAY 


OF TOMORROW 


for your ideal composing room 





@ Your ideal composing room is within easy reach provided 
you work your ideas into a definite, organized plan. 


First, get these ideas down on paper. Draw up a floor plan 
that will insure smooth flow of work with greatest produc- 
tion from minimum equipment and floor area. Re-arrange, 
replace, or add the equipment you need—all on paper 


Once you are satisfied with your plan, start carrying it out 
over as long a period as is convenient for you. Eventually 
your “tomorrow” will arrive and your ideal composing 
room...one that by its very appearance reflects maximum 
working efficiency... will be yours to enjoy and profit by. 


Your Hamilton Dealer will be glad to work 
with you. He has available for you the layout 
sheets and the accurately-scaled miniature 
illustrations of composing room equipment 
you will need. Ask him for them, or write 
us and we will send them direct to you. 


Hamilton Type Cabinets for job and newspaper 
composing rooms are built in 17 different basic de- 
signs to suit your needs. Write for Catalog No. 23A. 


=e 


ple dn 


orate OR SE 


mal 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


~ aa Pie oC ber te + 











BINDERY SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


A Chicago concern has an opening for a man thoroughly experienced in catalog 
and publication binding, qualified to supervise the production of a large bindery 
operation. Please write giving age and complete resume of experience. 


Write Box No. F-1160, c/o The Inland Printer 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Ask for a free copy of “TO THE PRESS. 
MAN” which lists all the features and 
advantages of “33” Ink Conditioners for 
letterpress and offset printing. 


Territories for Distributors 
Re-alignment of territories has created a few 






INK, CONDITIONER 


Sy Cr 
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| HELP WANTED 





OPPORTUNITY 
KNOCKS FOR 


SUPER 
PRESS MEN 


Make a fresh start, high up on the ladder of 
success, in a new environment, where a good 
man from the United States would im- 
mediately be an important personage. One 
of the continent’s more progressive and up- 
to-date plants needs two topflight pressmen 
for high-class process color work. Men must 
be union members—in Montreal, where labor 
troubles are practically unknown. They must 
be craftsmen who enjoy doing a better job. 
In return they'll enjoy respected positions in 
a successful, growing organization. They'll 
live in the printing and cultural center of 
Canada—with new people, new opportu- 
nities. They'll be paid well—with dollars that 
buy more in good living. 

For a change—for the better, write today 
to Box F-1168, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 








Production Manager 


| £, 





A large, successful turing 
plant, highly rated, needs services of a pro- 
duction manager with a good record, ex- 
perience in graphic arts, and a high degree 
of ability in handling, and getting co-opera- 
tion from, those working under or with him— 
of tive caliber. In turn we 
offer an exceptional opportunity with a 
concern fast growing, progressive, eco- 
nomically sound. Write fully giving experi- 
ence and other pertinent information. 


Address F-1164, The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 64, Ill. 











openings for dealers and jobbers. Write for 
full details of our liberal proposition. Gnce 
sold, “33” is always used. GET THE FACTS 
NOW! 







IN CANADA~—it’s CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., LTD., TORONTO 
Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


<a SAVING 


EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS 


Mitering Machines «+ 
Band Saws» 


H. B. ROUSE & CO., 2214 N. Wayne Ave., 


Composing Sticks «+ 
Lead and Rule Cutters « 


Slug Clippers 
Type Gauges 


Chicago 14, ill. 












AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED © SQUARE AND TRUE © ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


3131 Forty-Eighth Avenue Long Island City, New York 





nue 


ih 
CLUMPOUNUDING COMPANY 


1718 North Damen Avenue, 





ae 












@ COST CONTROL—BUDGET. Staff po- 

sition in progressive Philadelphia 
company for an able man to do cost 
control, budget and cost work. Train- 
ing preferred in mechanical or indus- 
trial engineering or economics with 
major accounting. Exp. desired in cost 
control or allied work in printing in- 
dustry. Age 30 to 40. Salary open. Write 
in confidence full details of training, 
exp. and personal qualifications. En- 
close recent inexpensive snapshot which 
will not be returned. Write Box F-1163 
% The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 

(Continued on next page) 


On 





Chicago 47, Illinois 





STITCHING WIRE | 
ROUND OR FLAT | 

| 

| 


The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio 








MAILING TUBES ¢ WRAPPERS 
The tighter you roll the tubes—the stronger they are. 
FORMERLY MANUFACTURED BY 
International Mailing Tube and Wrapper Company 
AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE COMPANY 
SUMMERVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN 
Here's a high commission sideline for 
easy extra profits. 


SELL DECALS 
to your regular customers—finest qual- 
ity Decals on the market. 
Special deal for easy sales to appliance 
dealers and stores. Write for samples and 


details—protected territories allotted to good 
ducers. A fine organization to do business 





with— 
SERIGRAPH SALES & MFG. CO. 
P. O. Box 1782, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











e@ ASS’T SUPERINTENDENT for one 
of Canada’s larger plants, located in 
Montreal, where labor troubles are 
practically unknown. Must be experi- 
enced in following-through in a big 
shop doing the highest class of print- 
ing. A big job now, with a fine chance 
for advancement. Make a fresh start— 
a better start—in a new environment 
where the good man from the United 
States has wide opportunities, great 
prestige and good living. Write Box 
F-1169, % The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


@ ESTIMATOR AND PAPER BUYER. 
Permanent position. Salary $5000 a 
year. Commercial, bank and municipal 
house. Litho, letterpress and bindery. 
Ability to build and maintain price lists 
necessary. Excellent working condi- 
tions. Progressive west coast city. Box 
F-1166 % The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


@ WANTED — PRINTING SUPERIN- 

TENDENT. Unique opportunity for a 
man well grounded in rotogravure, oil, 
and aniline printing. Must be capable of 
assuming full executive responsibilities 
for quality and production. Top salary 
to a topflight man. Job located in Ohio. 
Write background details to Box F-1173, 
% The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 














Leading Printers and Publications 
Use C i 


Now Use COLLINS 
CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 
FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 


Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method. Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices. 


A.M. COLLINS MFG. CO.  2¢getumste An. 











MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 
Westinghouse Motor and _ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Il. 
(Continued on next page) 














COVER 


1. TOUGH 

2. SOIL RESISTANT 
3. WATER REPELLENT 
4. EYE APPEALING 


for CATALOGS, MANUALS 
INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 


PROPOSAL COVERS 
PORTFOLIOS 


Kroydon Cover is distributed by leading 
Paper Merchants throughout the country 


COMPANION COVER LINES 


TwILTEX 
VOODTOLE 





McADAMS PNEUMATIC FEEDER 











HIGH SPEED POTENCY OF 7500 AN HOUR 


McADAMS ALL PURPOSE NEW PEN RULER—INSURES FAST, QUALITY SERVICE ok. aviiaen 








McAdams new pen ruling machine—single type—has great utility, PRODUCTS 
as it is most efficient for all classes of ruling—either short runs or 
large volume production. ase 
Built all metal for high speed. Equipped with all newest devices © Die Ruling 
and attachments for precision operating. Machine 
McAdams famous pneumatic feeder is easy to operate by variable » Paging Mact 
remote control—feeds up to 3-ply index. + Pile Feeders 
McAdams automatic lay-boy is capacious and operates on high [RRMMMAAAaUaR 
speed principle for efficient delivery. 

Write for Bulletin 1-110 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, Inc. 


20-22 KNIGHT STREET J NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A. 
ESTABLISHED 1842 


“Modernize The McAdams Way—To More Profits” 
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This drawing by 
Andrew Loomis was 
made on Craftint 
Doubletone drawing 
paper, Pattern No. 
209, reduced one 
half, and printed 
through the courtesy 
of Viking Press. 


AN DREW LOOM IS in his new book “Creative Illustration” 


says, “‘Craftint is something you should get acquainted with. The screens take the 
place of Bendays. You make them right on your original drawing by simply 
painting in developers which will render the screens visible. The boards come in 
a variety of fine and coarse patterns with either a Singletone or Doubletone effect.” 


Craftint Doubletone and Singletone drawing papers are used by artists everywhere 
for versatile tones and shadings. Besides being able to place the desired screened tones 
in exactly the place the artist wishes them to appear on the original drawing, these 
shadings are more economical, for all Craftint art reproduces as straight linework. 


Write today for pattern charts and examples. 


THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING CO. 


1231 EAST 152nd STREET @ CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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PRINTING PLATES 





If you're having plate 
problems, “ASK ALJEN‘/ 


If your offset plates don’t give you what you 
want, let us help you get real printed results. 
Expert graining and regraining assures you 
better printing and longer life for your 
plates. For careful and conscientious atten- 
tion to your plate requirements, “ask 
ALJEN.” Zine or aluminum—any size you need. 


ALJEN ASSOCIATES 


1215-1217 Primrose St., Cincinnati 23, Ohio 








AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


FOR DURABILITY... 
FOR FINE PRESSWORK 





SEE FOR YOURSELF. 


ORDER A_ SET 


AMERICAN 
ROLLER 
COMPANY 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 





RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS AND TOOLS 


RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 


a 


PRIN 


TOOLS 


AND CU 


SITUATION WANTED 


@ PRODUCTION, Business Mer., 





Col- 


lege Graduate (GI’48) Craftsman 15 


(Continued on next page) 


years. Good knowledge of Printing & 
Publishing. Available August 1948. Box 
F-1165 % The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 








Fie Popes | 





ia c 
For Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. All Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 
WALTER SCOTT &CO., INC., PLAINFIELD,N.J. 
@ 4 








Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin Business Papers of 
100%, 75%, 50% and 25% New Cotton Fibre. 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, APPLETON, WISCONSIN 








FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
in Litho-Offset and Printing 
FOR METAL DECORATING 


Driers "so ton Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 
35 York St., Brooklyn, N.Y., 215 S. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


ee ee a a) 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


SITUATION WANTED (Continued) — 
@ SUPERINTENDENT or MANAGER: 
Now employed as plant superintend- 
ent in one of largest commercial plants 
in Northwest, supervising production, 
estimating, handling sales of large ac- 
counts, buying, etc. Especially trained 
to set up and supervise training pro- 
gram. Supervisory experience covers 
letterpress, offset and hard bindery. Am 
looking for connection with large firm 
where there is a definite opportunity 
for advancement. Available on reason- 
able notice. Write Box F-1172 % The 
Iniand Printer, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
@ SUPERINTENDEN’ or equivalent. 22 
years well-rounded executive experi- 
ence, production, sales, estimating in 
plants grossing 4 to 5 million Letter- 
press (basic knowledge offset). Empha- 
sis on co-ordinating management-fore- 
man-labor efforts for maximum profits. 
Simple but thorough efficiency methods. 
30x F-1171 % The Inland Printer, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 
@ SUPERINTENDENT—PRODUCTION 
MGR., now employed but desires to 
make change. Midwest preferred but 
will go anywhere. Experience in all de- 
partments of the industry. Can give 
best of references as to character and 
ability. Write Box F-1161 % The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
@ SITUATION WANTED — Estimator 
Offset and Letterpress, or something 
in production. Fully experienced in all 
phases. Midwest location preferred. Ca- 
pable of administrative spot. Write Box 
F-1167, % The Inland Printer, Chicago. 


TYPEFOUNDERS 


Alternate Gothic Italic 


14 to 36 pt. Cast from best-quality hard 
foundry metal. In stock for immediate 
delivery. Write for showing of all sizes 
and prices. 


ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 


633 Plymouth Court Chicago 5, Ill. 





























e@ THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Producers of fine type faces. 

® DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE; attrac- 
tive faces; send for circular. North- 

west Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, 
Inn, 

@ WANTED—Hard foundry type metal 
for cash or trade. Missouri Central 

Tvpe Foundry. Wichita. Kansas. 


TYPEMETER 











ELCO A simple, easy-to-use method 
of copyfitting for advertising 
layout. Accurately shows the 


UNIVERSAL number of average charac- 

ters of any typeface, ize, 
TVPEMRETER io fines of any | mcemee. 
Five dollars a copy with all instructions. Book 


Dept. The Inland Printer or write Elco Typographic 
Service, Second & Dueber, S. W., Canton 6, Ohio. 


WIRE 

@® SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. 
Over eighty-five years of wire draw- 

ing experience. Supplied in coils or on 

spools. Sold by leading dealers every- 

where. 








AIR 
CONDITIONING 





FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY - WORKER COMFORT - PAPER STORAGE 


The Gabnion HUMIDUCT 


The BAHNSON HumIDUCT—a unit system of 
complete air conditioning for printing plants 


humidifying 
de-humidifying 
cooling 
heating 
ventilating 
filtering 


IN ANY COMBINATION DESIRED 
Write for Bahnson Bulletin No. 330 


NS: 
Ti 0 
THE BAHNSON CO WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


886 Drewry St., Atlanta, Ga. 93 Worth St.. New York City 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario A 


553 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


703 Embree Crescent. Westfield. N. J. 
3 Virginian Apts.. Greenville, S.C. 




















322 So. 





UNIVERSAL JOGGER CO., INC. 


FOURTH STREET « MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


. \ £7) 
phi STOCK CUTSand @ ~ 
AND JOGGING STOCK PHOTOS ; 









e The Advertising Man, Editor 


UNIVERSAL and Printer welcomes ye = 
JOGGER of Stock Cuts and Stoc " 
Shinn. 
TILT- A-TYPE Photos from Cobb Shinn 
Available Now Write today for PB-5. 
: It is FREE. 


JOGS SHEETS 
5x8 TO 19x24 
Write for prices, etc. 


_—— 5” j ) 


eg vin pos a tie 
COBB SHINN 721 Union Street, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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MACBETH 


B1D5 
CAMERA LAMPS 
(double deck) 


@ FULL 12” TRIM—only neces- 
sary to trim once. Carbons co- 
axially arranged (not at an an- 
gle); arc always at focal point 
of reflector. Even light. 


@ GREAT VERSATILITY — move 
lamps up or down, from side 
to side. Tilt lamps up or down. 
Use for large copy—direct work 
—color work. 


@ NONSPOT REFLECTORS—with 
facets designed to throw light 
up and down instead of hori- 
zontally. Better light distribu- 
tion. 





Speedy, 
Efficient Light 
Ideal for Large Color Work 











The Macbeth Transparency 
CHROMOCRITIC 


Provides color temperature range from north sky daylight to 
incandescent light, with high levels of illumination for "dark" 
transparencies and low levels for light" transparencies. Meter 
readings furnish record so that the desired light qualities for 
a particular color transparency can be selected, specified, 
and reproduced anywhere, any time, on any Macbeth 
CHROMOCRITIC. Agreement and uniformity insured for 
Advertising and Reproduction Groups. 


MACBETH ARC LAMP CO. 


875 No. 28th St. Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
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Aljen Associates . . . . 120 
American Academy of Art. 115 
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American Steel Chase Co. . 118 
American Type Founders . 32 
Ames Safety Envelope Co. . 118 


BahnsonCo.. . . . . . (21 
Baltimore Type .. . . 100 
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Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc.. . 92 
Brock & Rankin . . . . #13 


Central Compounding Co. . 118 
Challenge Machinery Co. . 108 
Champion Paper & Fibre 

Co. . . . . « Second Cover 
Champlain Company. . . 33 
Cheshire Mailing Machines, 
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Chillicothe Paper Co. . . 93 
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International Printing Ink 
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Intertype Corp. . Back Cover 
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fo \Netzel Bros. 






Producers of fine printing...Users of CROMWELL Special Prepared 








For many years Wetzel Brothers, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., have been producing fine work for 
some of the nation’s most discriminating users of printing. 
Because they know what it takes to produce fine printing, 
(the above is but one example), Wetzel Brothers 
years ago specified Cromwell Tympan as standard for 
their shop. 

No job is too tough, no run is too long. Cromwell 
Special Prepared Tympan can be depended upon to with- 
stand the wear and tear of the toughest job on your press. 
Exclusive manufacturing processes impart a resistance to 
oil and moisture, a stamina that cannot be duplicated. As 
always, unconditionally guaranteed. Write today for 
FREE working sample giving size and make of your press. 


TYMPAN 


Excellent example of Wetzel printing. 
Four-color booklet produced with the 
aid of Cromwell Tympan. 





... As Always 
Unconditionally 
Guaranteed. 


The CROMWELL 


Paper Company 





4801-39 South Whipple Street ¢ Chicago 32, Illinois 





Cromwell Printers Hand Soap 


CRO 


WELL 


PRINTERS HAND SOAP 


Mt OPECALLY © 


ron THe PATE 





TAKES OFF PRINTER’S INK LIKE MAGIC 
— WITHOUT RUBBING OR SCRUBBING 


The only soap made especially for 
the graphic arts. Kind to the hands 
. Slightly alkaline — non-irritating. 
1% Ibs. net weight in can. Order 
from your Cromwell distributor 
today or write us. As always... un- 
conditionally guaranteed! 








UADDING 


simple as this.............9feo. 


The Intertype Autospacer makes quadding 
left, centering, or quadding right as simple 
as switching on a light. The single control 
knob makes white space composition auto- 
matic...eliminates the many manual opera- 
tions required by the old method. 





The Autospacer saves time on virtually all 
types of composition, with particular empha- 
sis On newspaper headings, display and 
classified ads, catalogs, menus, listings, title 
pages, stationery, legal matter...wherever 
white space occurs. 


When the Autospacer is at ‘flush left’’ posi- 
tion the machine sets regular justified com- 
position as well, without thought or action 
on the part of the operator. 


Pioneered by Intertype, the Autospacer 
makes a major contribution to composing 
room efficiency and economy by simplifying 
the setting of white space—a substantial 
part of average composition. 

How the Autospacer can increase produc- 
tion in your composing room is described in 
a new booklet. Write for your copy today. 


Look to Progressive 


INTERTYPE Gm 


BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 


Ask for your free copy of this new 
booklet about the Autospacer 








